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Born November 30, 1835 MARK TWAIN (SAMUEL s CLEMENS) Died April 21, 1910 


If America has produced greater men of letters than Mark Twain, certainly no other writer 
has held for such a long time so much of the esteem and affection of contemporary Ameri- 
cans. For fifty years Mark Twain has been making the world glad. The twenty-five volumes 
of his collected works contain one hundred and seventy-one titles, ranging from the boisterous 
fun-making that was, perhaps, more a literary fashion of the past generation than the present, 
to his historical writings, of which the best example is “ Joan of Arc” (1896). Mr. Clemens’ 
life story is as picturesque as the quality of his humor. Born in 1835 at Hannibal, Missouri, 
he was apprenticed to a printer at twelve years of age; in early manhood he was pilot of a 
Mississippi steamboat; at twenty-seven he was editor of a paper in a Western mining camp, 
and then a real miner himself. In the decade following 1870 he became famous as a humorist. 
“The Jumping Frog,” which more than any other single story began his fame, appeared in 
1867. Forty-one years later he was still hard at work writing his autobiography. Two or 
three years ago Mr.-Clemens set up his household gods at Redding Ridge, Connecticut, where 
he built a stately house in a lovely countryside. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


The plain American people will 
not seek for any hidden motives 
or pre-arranged schemes to ac- 
count for the great ovations Mr. Roosevelt 
is receiving everywhere along the route of 
his European trip. Nor will they believe 
that any one has planned Mr. Roosevelt’s 
movements or utterances with a view to af- 
fecting American politics or his own future 
as a public man. From his own standpoint, 
the many pleasant experiences of his travel in 
Europe are but a fruitage of his energetic 
and useful career. All through life he has 
laid strong, brave hands upon opportunites 
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BACK IN THE OLD PLACE 
From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York) 


as they presented themselves, doing well the 
thing that came to him rather than seeking 
for something better to do. He put as much 
energy and enthusiasm into being Police 
Commissioner of New York City as into be- 
ing President. In his very youthful days 
as a member of the Legislature of New York 
he struck telling blows for reform that have 
never been forgotten; so that his aggressive 
work at Albany almost thirty years ago bears 
a definite, historical relationship to the stir- 
ring achievements of the present season for 
the correction of evils in the law-making and 
administrative departments of the great State 
of New York. The same spirit of zeal, en- 
thusiasm, and whole-heartedness that was 
evident in his work as a legislator at Albany, 
and afterwards as chairman of the Civil 
Service Board at Washington, was shown in 
his literary work, when, for instance, he put 
his best effort into studying American naval 
history at the moment of his leaving college 
and wrote a standard book upon the naval 
side of our war of 1812. When private cir- 
cumstances took him to the West and made 
him a cattle ranchman in the little Missouri 
country, he seized with characteristic cour- 
age and avidity upon the opportunities to 
share those phases of frontier life that he 
knew must soon pass away. In his hunting 
of Western game he was only incidentally 
the man who destroyed animal life. He was 
primarily the man who studied animal life, 
and interpreted it for healthy American boys, 
in order to keep alive in them the self-reliant 
and observant qualities of the pioneer race 
that had for a century or two been redeem- 
ing the North American continent. And now 
he has been studying African faunal life in 
the same thorough-going way. 
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ROOSEVELT AS 


**CHANTECLER 


From the World (New York) 


Mr. Roosevelt simply exemplifies 
the traits of energy and diligence 
applied in worthy directions, as 
the conditions of life have presented their 
opportunities one after another. It is not the 
essential thing in his career that circum- 
stances led him into fields of public service 
and into the holding of our highest offices 
under democratic forms of government. The 
important thing is the habit of doing one’s 
best, and being at one’s best. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
greatness, whatever that word greatness may 
signify, is not attested by the fact that he 
became Governor, Vice-President, and Presi- 
dent. Sometimes the holding of high office 
puts a man where his lack of the quality of 
greatness becomes painfully visible. Mr. 


What Makes 
Up His 
‘* Greatness’’ 


Roosevelt’s success as a public man was chief- , 


terrors for him. Opportunities for the use- 
ful and happy exercise of his faculties lay all 
about him. He would have found great con- 
tentment in doing his best as a farmer, an 
editor, a lawyer, a soldier, a sailor, an ex- 
plorer, a college professor, or a writer of 
books. But it happened that he liked politics 
and office, and his fellow-citizens called him 
to those places of public service which his 
qualities of honesty, versatility, decisiveness, 
and quick initiative gave him a peculiar fit- 
ness for filling with credit and usefulness. 


He Has ‘ man who has filled thirty 
One Supreme years of maturity with such 
alent varied social and political activ- 
ity as Mr. Roosevelt has shown, can hardly 
turn in any direction without meeting with 


lv due to the fact that private life had novpleasant reminders of friendships and asso- 
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MR. ROOSEVELT AS HE APPEARED IN EGYPT 


ciations that give enrichment to life. It is 
a favorite idea of one of our most talented 
contemporary philosophers that few people 
make effective use of more than a very small 
percentage of their power to acquire and to 
achieve. Mr. Roosevelt’s supreme talent has 
simply been the gift of will power enough to 
cultivate and develop such talents and oppor- 
tunities as had been vouchsafed him. This 
is the real lesson that his career thus far 


ought to teach the average young American. 
He was plucky and did his best, beginning 
with the thing close at hand. The young 
man who would like to be a useful citizen 
can find plenty of opportunity in his own 
neighborhood. If he would also like to be 
more of a scholar, he can read and study and 
fight against the habit of wasting spare mo- 
ments. Mr. Roosevelt reads many books on 
new subjects, in order to widen his knowl- 
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edge, every year of his life. He does what 
he can in odd moments to get more knowl- 
edge of foreign languages, both for reading 
and for speaking. He plans deliberately. 


He tries to be forehanded with 
everything he has to do. He had 
agreed to write the story of his 
hunting experiences for Scribner’s Magazine ; 
and he did not keep the editors of that month- 
ly waiting for the promised installments, but 
wrote them as he went along and sent them 
to America in good time. He agreed to de- 
liver an address at the Sorbonne, in Paris, on 
April 23, one at Christiania May 5, another 
at the University of Berlin on May 12, and 
still another in England, at the University 
of Oxford, on May 18. In the thick of al- 
most countless other things to do, Mr. Roose- 
velt prepared these addresses long in ad- 
vance and copies of them were in the hands 
of the press associations of the United States, 
held confidentially for distribution to the 
American papers, a month in advance of the 
dates set for their delivery. It will be con- 
ceded when they are all duly published that 
these addresses show broad historical knowl- 
edge; high social and political ideals; firm, 
strong, practical views about modern social 
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conditions. “The way in which Mr. Roose- 
velt has chosen to use his strength of body 
and power of mind has built up his vitality, 
increased his capacity for work, saved him 
from all danger of overstrain and nervous 
breakdown, brought him through the African 
jungles with immunity from fever, and de- 
veloped in him that instinct for doing the 
right thing that comes with the growth and 
conservation of so splendid a vitality. 


A notable illustration of Mr. 
of Quick Roosevelt’s common sense and 
almost unerring ability to decide 

and act promptly and wisely in the face of a 
delicate or critical situation, was presented 
by an apparent dilemma at Rome, early in 
April. He declined to be gored by either 
horn of the dilemma; and neither. accepted 
the opportunity of an audience at the Vati- 
can nor gave any of his limited time to fra- 
ternizing with American Methodists who 
are charged by the Vatican with thinking 
themselves ordained of Heaven to assail the 
historic church of Rome under the very 
shadows of St. Peter’s and the papal palace. 
Mr. Roosevelt has a proper respect for the 
distinguished personage who holds authority 
as the head of a great church that numbers 
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amorg its adherents many millions of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s fellow-citizens. It was a matter 
of propriety that in planning for his brief 
visit at Rome Mr. Roosevelt should have 
made request to be received by the Pope. If 
he had not done so, he would have been re- 
garded as lacking in respect and considera- 
tion. Monarchs and rulers from Catholic 
countries in Europe, when visiting Rome, 
are compelled to have in mind the long- 
standing differences between the Vatican 
and the reigning Italian dynasty, as respects 
the use of Rome as a national and political 
capital. But these differences are not for 
an American public man to observe. A 
\Fairbanks or a Roosevelt passing through 
‘Rome might properly expect to be received 
with cordiality by both King and Pope. 
There was no attempt at the Vatican to em- 
barrass in any way Mr. Roosevelt’s recep- 
tion by the ruling authorities of the kingdom 
of Italy. But an unfortunate thing had 
happened upon the occasion of the visit of 
our former Vice-President, Mr. Fairbanks, 
at Rome in February, and its sequel pre- 
vented Mr. Roosevelt from seeing the Pope. 


Mr. Fairbanks had not only made 
the expected request of presenta- 
tion to the Pope but he had also 
accepted an invitation to meet the Metho- 
dists in Rome and to address one of their 
meetings. He is himself a prominent mem- 
ber of the Methodist church, and had agreed 
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FROM A SNAPSHOT IN ROME 


to speak in Rome presumably without know- 
ing that just now the Vatican is offended by ° 
Methodist activities, while not objecting to 
the methods of the other bodies of Protestant 
worshipers who have churches in Rome. 
The Methodists are supposed to have been 
carrying on a proselyting mission, with at- 
tacks upon the Roman church. And it has 
not seemed compatible with the dignity of 
the Pope to grant an audience to a foreign 
visitor at one hour, with the knowledge that 
such a visitor at the very next hour has an 
appointment to address those who are openly 
criticising and attacking the 
papacy in the sacred city of 
Rome. Mr. Fairbanks did 
not see how he could can- 
cel an engagement already 
made, and the Vatican un- 
der those circumstances de- 
clared that the Pope could 
not receive him. Mr. Fair- 
banks meant no discourtesy 
to the Pope, and the Pope 
intended to inflict no slight 
upon Mr. Fairbanks. The 
situation was one which 
seemed so obvious in all its 
bearings that this magazine 
did not discuss it at the 
time of its occurrence. 








Roosevelt Mr. Roosevel t 
Declines would in no 
Conditions 


case have ad- 
dressed the Methodist mis- 
sion in Rome, because he 
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MR. ROOSEVELT BIDDING FAREWELL TO THE KING 
OF ITALY 


had most emphatically declared that he would 
address no body in Rome or elsewhere in 
Europe, unless he had accepted invitations to 
give formal lectures. Furthermore, being 
aware of the Fairbanks incident, Mr. Roose- 
velt could not possibly have solicited the privi- 
lege of an audience with the Pope if he had 


intended to do anything else in Rome that ; 


would, if known about in advance, have led 
the Vatican to refuse to receive him. These 
things being so very obvious, it is not a little 
mystifying just why our Ambassador at 
Rome, Mr. Leishman, should have thought 
it necessary to transmit to Mr. Roosevelt 
any message from the Vatican fixing condi- 
tions which, however well intended, could 
not possibly be accepted when bluntly ex- 
pressed. Mr. Roosevelt was at Cairo when 
he received the following dispatch from Am- 
bassador Leishman: 

Rome, March 25.—The rector of the Ameri- 


can College, in reply to an inquiry I caused to be 
made, requests that the following communica- 
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tion be transmitted to you: “The Holy Father 
will be delighted to grant an audience to Mr. 
Roosevelt on April 5, and he hopes nothing will 
arise to prevent it such as the much-regretted 
incident which made the reception to Mr. Fair- 
banks impossible.” 

At the same time Mr. Leishman, on his 
own account, instructed Mr. Roosevelt by 
cable as follows: 

Although fully aware of your intentions to 
confine your visit to_the King and Pope, the 
covert threat in the Vatican’s communication to 
you is none the less objectionable, and one side 
or the other is sure to make capital out of the 
action you might take. The press is already 
preparing for the struggle. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s reply was courteous, but 
clear and prompt, in its declination to make 
any promises as to his own conduct as a co-- 
dition of visiting the Vatican. His dispatch 
was as follows: 

It would be a real pleasure to me to be pre- 
sented to the Holy Father, for whom I enter- 
tain a high respect both personally and as the 
head of a great Church. I fully recognize his 
right to receive or not receive whomsoever he 
chooses for any reason that seems good to him, 
and if he does not receive me I shall not for a 
moment question the propriety of his action. On 
the other hand I, in my turn, must decline to 
make any stipulations or to submit to any con- 
ditions which in any way limit my freedom of 
conduct. I trust that on April 5 he will find it 
convenient to receive me, 


Then came the final dispatch from Mr. 
Leishman, which ended by quoting Monsig- 
neur Kennedy (the rector of the Catholic 
American College) as saying that “the audi- 
ence could not take place excepting on the 
understanding expressed in the former mes- 
sage. 


Mr. Roosevelt had made a merely 
Failure of formal request through the Amer- 
Diplomacy: 

ican Embassy for an audience 

with the Pope. It would seem as if our 
Embassy, having made the request through 
the proper ecclesiastical channels, should have 
declined to transmit to Mr. Roosevelt any- 
thing at all about the matter except the 
granting or refusal to grant an appointment. 
Mr. Leishman’s communications with Mr. 
Roosevelt were of a sort that might either 
do injustice to the good intentions of the 
Vatican, or else put Mr. Roosevelt himself 
in a position which (through subsequent 
disclosures) would have embarrassed Mr. 
Roosevelt very much in his own country 
either with his Catholic friends on the one 
hand or his Methodist and other Protestant 
friends on the other. All such danger was 
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happily averted by Mr. Roosevelt’s prompt 
publication of all the correspondence, includ- 
ing Mr. Leishman’s own interpretations. 
At Rome Mr. Roosevelt had the good sense 
to omit the intended reception to Americans 
at the Embassy, and he wholly avoided any 
act or any word that could have offended 
anybody in church or in state. His conduct 
was approved alike by Catholics and Protes- 
tants throughout the United States. Thus 
our own inference from the incident is the 
one that has not as yet perhaps been empha- 
sized,—namely, that it merely illustrates the 
need of diplomatic skill in the treatment of 
a purely diplomatic situation. Whether 
Leishman, Kennedy, or Merry del Val was 
most at fault is yet to be learned. Of course, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s own candor and entire open- 
ness saved him from any present or future 
danger of being misunderstood. 


On another page will be found 
an article on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
European reception and his atti- 
tude toward life and politics as he faces 
homeward. Our own comments on this and 
preceding pages had just been prepared when 
Mr. Wellman’s article,—written in Europe 
near the middle of April,—arrived by ocean 
mail. Mr. Wellman had for some weeks 
been traveling, with other American corre- 
spondents, as an accepted companion of the 
Roesevelt party. His article in many ways 
supports the views we are editorially ex- 
pressing. Mr. Wellman makes it plain that 
the enthusiastic reception accorded the Amer- 
ican traveler by the common people every- 
where is even more notable than the re- 
markable cordiality with which rulers and 
governments are also giving unstinted tokens 
of their friendliness and good-will. No 
stranger was éver so ardently greeted by 
Hungarians as was Mr. Roosevelt when he 
visited their beautiful capital, Budapest, be- 
fore starting for Paris. His first formal ad- 
dress, entitled “ Citizenship in a Republic,” 
was planned long in advance to be given at 
the Sorbonne, in Paris, on April 23. ‘This 
lecture embodies, in strong, frank paragraphs, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s well-known views about 
civic and social duties. Once more we have 
“'T. R.’s” preaching of the homely virtues; 
but it is eloquent and sensible preaching, 
without any scolding and with graceful ap- 
preciation of the fine qualities of the French 
people. The address in Norway, scheduled 
for May 5, was to-be a brief dissertation 
upon the subject of peace among the nations. 


Mr. 
Wellman's 
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Mr. Roosevelt has long believed that a valua- 
ble step coward the reduction of armaments 
would be found in an agreement limiting the 
size of battleships. But it is not true, as has 
been reported in the newspapers, that he is 
endeavoring to impress such views upon the 
minds of the rulers and statesmen whom he 
is now meeting. His visits are a personal 
matter, and he is keeping them free from 
any diplomatic or political character. 


Mr. Wellman closes his interest- 
ing article with some remarks, 
bearing upon Mr. Roosevelt’s 
future political course, that cannot fail to be 
regarded as having an especial significance. 
He is in Europe with Mr. Roosevelt; and 
we who read his article are here at home 
with minds more or less actively speculating 
upon the course Mr. Roosevelt will take 
when he comes home, in view of the demands 
that an agitated political situation are sure 
to make upon him. Mr. Wellman feels 
himself competent to say that Mr. Roosevelt 
will not come home to take part in the cam- 
paign that lies immediately before us, but 
that he will take ample time to study and 
observe. As an ex-President, who will be 
heartily received by his fellow-citizens next 
month regardless of parties, it is reasonable 
enough to believe that he would not wish in 
the present year to throw himself into the 
activities of partisan politics. ‘There will be 
many movements and causes of a non-parti- 
san sort, such as the great conservation 
movement, in which Mr. Roosevelt can at 
once take a useful part without becoming in- 
volved in any kind of political controversy. 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot spent a day with his 
former chief in Italy last month, but it is 
not to be supposed that Mr. Pinchot would 
for a moment seek to have Mr. Roosevelt 
prejudge any matters of dispute with which 
Mr. Pinchot’s name has been connected. 
The policy of dealing wisely with our na- 
tional endowment of forests, minerals, wa- 
terways, and wild lands has yet to be car- 
ried out in necessary legislation, and it has 
many ramifications. Mr. Roosevelt is its 
acknowledged leader; and this suggests one 
of the ways in which his zeal and power are 
quite sure to be turned to the service of his 
country. It is not, then, quite reasonable 
to suppose that Mr. Roosevelt will come 
home to spring breathlessly to Mr. Taft’s 
defense and to-help the Administration pun- 
ish those Republicans who do not like the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff; while it is just as un- 
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MR. G. W. ALDRIDGE 


(Who was defeated for Congress in the Rochester, 
N. Y., district last month) 


likely that he will seek an immediate oc- 
casion to indorse Senator Beveridge’s recent 
Indianapolis speech attacking the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff. The country itself seems 
quite determined to pass some sort of judg- 
ment upon various political matters and in- 
cidentally also upon the present tariff law. 
But it seems probable that Mr. Roosevelt 
would think it just as well for him not to 
take an active part in various State and na- 
tional situations that are ripening for cul- 
mination in the November elections. 


Hnitatati The distinguished home-comer 
fn Our will certainly find our political 
waters stirred to their depths. 

Never was the party situation so full of 
paradoxes. For example, there was a Con- 
gressional election in the Rochester, N. Y., 
district on April 19, to fill a vacancy caused 
by the death of Mr. James Breck Perkins, 
who was a scholarly lawyer and a useful 
member of Congress. Mr. Perkins, polling 
simply the normal Republican vote, had been 
elected less than two years ago by a majority 
of 10,000. The so-called “ boss ” of Repub- 
lican politics for many years at Rochester, 


and one of the managers of the pclitics of 
New York State, has been’ Mr. George W. 
Aldridge. This gentleman decided that he 
would go to Congress, and readily secured 
his own nomination. He and his friends 
felt so strongly intrenched that they did not 
believe his defeat could be possible. The Dem- 
ocrats selected as his opponent Mr. James 
S. Havens, a lawyer of good standing, who 
had not been known in recent politics, and 
had no organization with which to oppose 
the superb political machine of Mr. Aldridge. 
Mr. Havens was elected by a plurality of 
nearly 6000 votes. The situation was 
watched by the press of the entire country, 
and the curious thing is that the leading Re- 
publican newspapers everywhere seemed to 
have been even more keenly opposed to Ald- 
ridge than were the Democratic papers. Ald-- 
ridge’s candidacy had come at an unfortunate 
moment for a politician of his kind. A recent 
legislative investigation at Albany had 
brought charges of shameless corruption close 
to the doors of leaders with whom Aldridge 
was intimately associated. Furthermore, an 
inquiry into the use of money by fire-insur- 
ance companies to promote certain objects at 
Albany had resulted in showing, among 
other things, that Mr. Aldridge himself had 
received a check for $1000. His explana- 
tions of this transaction were not such as to 
persuade the voters at Rochester that he was 
the right man to go to Congress. Even if it 
had not been for the Conger-Allds investi- 
gation at Albany, and Superintendent Hotch- 
kiss’ insurance inquiries, Mr. Aldridge would 
not have secured a large Republican ma- 
jority. The people of the country are thor- 
oughly tired of having the Republican party 
ruled by a set of bosses, and they are quite 
eager to show their independence at the polls. 


Thus the election at Rochester 
Renubiicaniem Was not so much a Democratic 
victory as an evidence of intelli- 

gence, character, and conscience within the 
Republican ranks. Mr. Seth Low had late- 
ly been elected president of the Republican 
Club of New York and, within a day or two 
before the Rochester election, had made his 
inaugural speech as the club’s new head. 
Yet Mr. Low did not hesitate to express to 
the newspapers his satisfaction in the out- 
come at Rochester. The best Republicans 
know the “ Black Horse Cavalry” must go 
or else the party must disintegrate. The 
grafters, the bosses who manipulate campaign 
funds, the politicians who act as agents for 
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corporations or as go-betweens and brokers 
in legislation, have prospered for a long time. 
If they cannot be put in the penitentiary they 
can at least be shorn of their power. Mr. 
Aldridge at Rochester is reported by the 
press as having said after the election: 

I’m licked and I know I’m licked. I don’t 
have to have it kicked into me. I have no com- 
ment to make beyond this. They are saying 
that the Republican organization in Monroe 
County is smashed. That is not so. The or- 
ganization is intact and I shall remain at its 
head. 

Mr. Aldridge’s so-called ‘“ organization ” 
is one thing, and the Republican party is an- 
other. His organization is maintained by 
methods abhorrent to decent men. The fact 
that his organization was “ intact” and that 
he was “at its head ” was precisely what led 
thousands of Republicans to vote for Mr. 
Havens. 


‘ie The victory of Havens has an 
Instance in especial significance as following 
Massachusetts +4+ of Mr. Eugene N. Foss in 
Massachusetts. ‘The death of Congressman 
Lovering of the Fourteenth Massachusetts 
district, on February 4, led to the calling of 
a special election to fill the vacancy. ‘The 
Republicans nominated Mr. William R. 
Buchanan and the Democrats selected as 
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(Elecied Congressman from Rochester, N. Y.) 


their candidate Mr. Foss, formerly a Repub- 
lican member of Congress and a man of great 
independence of character and opinion. Mr. 
Foss attacked the Payne-Aldrich _ tariff, 
favored reciprocity with Canada, and took a 
position more closely akin to that of the in- 
surgent Republicans than to that of the aver- 
age organization Democrats. Mr. Lover- 
ing’s district was normally very strongly Re- 
publican, yet on election day, March 22, 
Mr. Foss came in ahead by 5600 majority. 


These elections in Massachusetts 
and New York are indicative of 
a widespread feeling that extends 
from one ocean to the other. The Repub- 
lican party can be dominated and bossed up 
to a certain point, and then it rebels. It is 
this tide of public opinion that has supported 
the “insurgents” of the House in their at- 
tacks upon Mr. Cannon. ‘The country 
knows very little about the merits of the dis- 
pute over the House rules, but it feels that 
Mr. Cannon and the group of House leaders, 
like Dalzell, Payne, and others near to the 
Speaker, have been doing things in an arbi- 
trary way and dictating the action of Con- 
gress from the standpoint of their own views 
and wishes rather than from that of open 
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discussion and appeal to public opinion. The 
country has come to think that a sort of star- 
chamber system has ruled the House, and it 
demands a change. This is not so much to 
be construed as an attack upon Mr. Cannon 
personally as it is a revolt against the arbi- 
trary use of great power. Following the 
brilliant victories of Foss in Massachusetts 
and Havens in New York came the an- 
nouncement that Senators Aldrich and Hale 
were going to retire from the Senate at the 
expiration of their present terms next March. 


po Mr. Aldrich’s mastery in the 
and Senate has been due not merely 
to the powerful aggregation of 
interests he is supposed to represent, but also 
to great personal qualities that make him a 
natural leader among men. But the whole 
country is ablaze with revolt against Senator 
Aldrich’s domination of the Senate; and the 
fight has been carried back into his little 
State of Rhude Island at a moment when the 
pendulum is swinging violently away from 
the type of Republicanism that has been the 
mainstay of certain business interests. “The 
proposed retirement of Aldrich is followed 
by that of Hale, of Maine, as a matter of 
course. Aldrich is a leader in his own right, 
who can stand out and face a difficult situa- 
tion like a man. Mr. Hale has used power 
insolently, but from behind the scenes, so to 
speak. He is never spoken of as a man who 
dares to come out in the open to face his foes 
and take his medicine. With Aldrich out 
of the Senate, Hale’s power in the body 
would be reduced to something like that of 
the late Senator Platt, of New York, in his 
last years. Leadership, in the Aldrich sense, 
is something that the Senate of the United 
States ought not to have. Each Senator 
should be his own leader. Mr. Aldrich pro- 
poses to go on with the work of the Mone- 
tary Commission. In our opinion his work 
thus far on the great project of devising a 
good system of banking and currency tor the 
United States has been in every sense disin- 
terested, honorable, and statesmanlike. Men 
who are not carried away by undue political 
prejudice will be very glad to see Mr. Ald- 
rich remain as chairman of the Monetary 
Commission and will hope that his physical 
ailments may find speedy remedy. His heart 
has been in the study of financial reform, and 
by no means in that tissue of compromises 
known as the Payne-Aldrich tariff. The head 
of a Monetary Commission sees the need 
of a Tariff Commission. 


The Tariff Mr. Foss and many other Demo- 
and the crats claim that the recent polit- 
ical events to which we have been 

alluding are to be interpreted chiefly by the 
dissatisfaction of the country with the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff. That, of course, has a cer- 
tain measure of truth in it. But the people 
are not so much dissatisfied with the tariff 
as with the way in which it was framed. 
And even more than that are the people 
aroused by the attempt to make the tariff a 
test of good party standing. Mr. Taft’s 
overpraise of the tariff in several of his 
speeches has not been convincing to the coun- 
try as respects the tariff itself, while it has 
created everywhere an impression that he is 
not doing justice to his own best intellectual 
powers. It was in no sense an administration 
tariff when its principal features were shaped 
and its hundreds of details threshed out by 
the Congress committees. In its final stages 
every one remembers that Mr. Taft used the 
threat of the veto power in endeavoring to 
secure a few reductions and a few additions 
to the free list. All through the debates of 
the special tariff session last spring and sum- 
mer the so-called “ insurgent ” Senators sup- 
posed they were fighting Mr. Taft’s battle 
for him. The attitude that he and the ad- 
ministration have chosen to assume towards 
the more independent Republican sentiment 
of the country is sorely puzzling to many 
people. Certainly it makes no party capital. 


Politics Mr. Taft's first year has so much 
pants gt on excellent work to its credit that 
it is deeply to be regretted that 

the country, mistakenly or not, should re- 
gard it as having been incessantly taken up 
with politics, “The Attorney-General, in a 
speech at Chicago last month, made out a 
telling case for the achievements of the ad- 
ministration thus far; and good men of both 
parties have no wish to disparage honest and 
intelligent public work. Good government 
is such a crying need of the hour that we all 
welcome it wherever we can find it; and it 
is only in public speeches that men ever think 
of claiming all the virtues for one political 
party. The country wished and expected 
Mr. Taft to devote himself broadly to the 
duties of the Presidency rather than to as- 
sert himself as the head of the Republican 
party. He has never been known as a party 
man, in the sense of helping to run mere or- 
ganizations; nor have the members of the 
cabinet, with perhaps two exceptions. This 
was to have been an administration of legal 
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and business talent, and not one of aggressive 
partisanship. Yet even Mr. Wickersham, 
with his broad and tolerant mind,—himself 
a natural independent and kicker,—obédient- 
ly assumed at Chicago the inappropriate 
role of excommunicating the great Western 
Senators who do not like the tariff bill and 
who have not always been meek under the 
Aldrich-Hale control of the Senate. 


Who would have dreamed that 
this composite Taft administra- 
tion,—made up of one Northern 
Democrat, one Southern Democrat, the able 
leader of the insurgent faction of Missouri 
Republicans, a statesman from Pennsylvania 
famous for demanding and allowing the 
right of independent judgment, and a bril- 
liant lawyer from New York supposed at 
heart to be a mugwump, if not.a free-trader, 
—could have ventured forth on a _heresy- 
hunting crusade to punish any man whose 
Republican orthodoxy might fail to respond 
to the Payne-Aldrich test! In political as- 
sociations, as in religious bodies, the up- 
holders of orthodoxy have usually assailed 
the very men who were the saving salt of the 
organization because they were honest and 
did their own thinking. And who would 
ever have supposed that a man of Mr. Taft’s 
religious affiliations would have become in 
politics an almost fanatical heresy-hunter? 
To read Senator Beveridge out of the Re- 
publican party in Indiana would be some- 
thing like trying to read Mr. Roosevelt out 
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TOO MUCH FOR INDIANA 


THe Lapy: “Oh, Willie, how can you pretend to 


like it!” 
From the Daily News (Chicago) 


of the Republican party of the State of New 
York. And as for the Republicanism of 
Dolliver and Cummins, it is at least a good 
deal more substantially supported at home in 
Iowa by those who vote the Republican ticket 
than can be said just now,—when one con- 
siders the troubled aspects of Ohio politics,— 
for that of any Republican leader, however 
orthodox, who votes in the Buckeye State. 


Sie In brief, it is all quite futile to 
the Hoosier’ try to punish the Republican in- 
surgents at a moment when the 
insurgents seem to be the only Republicans 
that the country regards as comparatively 
immune. Mr. Beveridge is indeed going to 
have a hard time to carry Indiana, but not 
through any fault of his own. His refusal 
to vote for the Payne-Aldrich bill and his 
splendidly courageous speech last month at 
the State Republican convention, far from 
hurting his prospects, form part of that 
record upon which he has a good fighting 
chance to win. If we had adopted the plan 
of voting directly for United States Senators, 
Mr. Beveridge would at this moment carry 
his State by a majority of perhaps 200,000 
votes. The people of Indiana love him not 
merely for what he has done but also for 
the enemies he has made. His convention 
was composed of 1800 picked Republicans 
from every nook and corner of the State, and 
it supported him with extraordinary enthusi- 
asm. The platform sustained his record and 
demanded a proper tariff commission, 
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re The general attitude of the Re- 
Outiook in publican party, as embodied in 
General < 


those leaders who are opposing 
progressive ideas, is in marked disfavor with 
the voters; and it is going to be very hard 
for Republicans to hold their own in the 
November elections this year. if they can 
claim nothing better for their party than the 
enactment of the Payne-Aldrich tariff. In 
Indiana, for example, it is a question of elect- 
ing a Republican Legislature in a season 
when the swing throughout the country is 


strongly towards the other party. In Mr. 
Taft’s own State of Ohio, where an incom- 
parable organization was brought into shape 
for his benefit two years ago, the Democrats, 
under the leadership of Governor Harmon, 
seem destined to win a victory, while the 
Republicans are in discord and as sheep with- 
out a shepherd. In the State of New York 
a remarkable condition exists. So many evi- 
dences of corruption have been brought to 
light following the support of the charges 
against State Senator Allds that Governor 














HON. “WILLIAM H. HOTCHKISS, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NEW 


Hughes last month demanded a sweeping in- 
vestigation in the face of an approaching cam- 
paign. Old-fashioned politicians would have 
said that this was like proceeding to dig one’s 
own grave. The truth is exactly contrary to 
the old view. The Republican party after 
the Albany exposures and the defeat of Al- 
dridge at Rochester could nat possibly hope 
to. carry New York except. with candidates 
and a platform of the most progressive sort. 
The only thing that can save the Republican 
party in New York is the exhibition of cour- 
age and honesty in exposing and- punishing 
corruption wherever it can be found.- A full 
inquiry just now will help the party. 
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YORK STATE 
DEPARTMENT, AND ONE OF THE NEW PROGRESSIVE LEADERS OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


INSURANCE 


Superintendent Hotchkiss, head 
of the Insurance Department, has 
been unearthing relationships be- 
tween insurance companies and lawmakers 
at Albany that have had much to do with 
the demand for a broader investigation into 
the buying and selling of legislative favors. 
Mr. Hotchkiss is one of those men of thor- 


No Dearth of 
New 
Leaders 


ough training and wide accomplishments who 


can be counted upon to perform well what- 
ever public work they are assigned. As the 
old machine crumbles away and the old lead- 
ers are shorn of power, men of better train- 
ing and of finer spirit inevitably come to the 
front. Thus Havens, of Rochester, Hotch- 
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HON. WILLIAM J. BRYAN AS HE APPEARED LAST 
MONTH ON ARRIVING AT NEW YORK 


kiss, of Buffalo, and several of the newer 
political leaders in the City of New York 
are men of the Hughes type in public spirit, 
legal and political knowledge, and aptitude 
for governmental work. ‘The Republican 
party has a wonderful power of self-discip- 
line and rejuvenation. It is usually a more 
efficient party than the Democratic. It does 
not follow inevitably, therefore, that the re- 
volt within the Republican party is going to 
lead to sweeping Democratic victory. The 
one thing that everybody who has a clear 
vision now understands is that the progres- 
sive spirit cannot be stamped out of the 
Republican party without involving that or- 
ganization in hopeless defeat. 


Democratic Mr. William J. Bryan returned 
Standard- last month from his sojourning in 
the republics of Latin America 

in time to applaud the Rochester election as 
a forerunner of future Democratic success. 
His return again raises the question of Demo- 


cratic Presidential candidates. At present the 
man most generally talked about is Governor 
Harmon, of Ohio, and the second on Demo- 
cratic lips is Mayor Gaynor, of New York 
City, whose: record thus far in his great 
municipal office has been one of remarkable 
achievements. It is conceivable that the 
Democrats might elect him Governor next 
November, in which case his outlook for the 
Presidential nomination would be very favor- 
able. Thus far Judge Gaynor has steadily 
refused to be drawn into any form of po- 
litical discussion or to make any declaration 
whatever regarding party politics, in this as 
in other matters of official conduct setting an 
excellent example. 


i. The business world was anxiously 

Work of the awaiting decisions of the Supreme 

Supreme Court Court of the United States in 
the great Tobacco and Standard Oil cases 
when on Monday, April 11, Chief Justice 
Fuller announced that these cases would have 
to be argued again before the court. This 
means virtually a postponing of the decision 
for another year. On March 28 Justice David 
J. Brewer had suddenly died and Justice 
Moody has been absent in Massachusetts for 
a long time, owing to illness. It was felt 
likely that the court would be divided and 
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THE LATE JUSTICE DAVID J. BREWER OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


that there ought to be a full bench before 
matters of such vast consequence were finally 
passed upon, Judge Brewer was almost sev- 
enty-three years old, and for forty continuous 
years had been either a State or a Federal 
judge, half of the time on the Supreme bench. 
He was a man of great vigor of mind and 
freedom of expression, ‘The vacancy caused 
by his death had not been filled as these pages 
closed for the press, although it was under- 
stood that President Taft was making over- 
tures to Governor Hughes, of New York. 
Justice Moody’s early return to the benclr is 
not probable. Chief Justice Fuller and Jus- 


tice Harlan are seventy-seven years of age, 
and their retirement cannot be long deferred. 
Matters of immense moment relating to the 
regulation and control by government of the 
business interests and methods of this com- 
mercial age are likely to be affected pro- 
foundly by interpretations that our highest 
tribunal will place upon existing statutes. It 
was at one time thought that President Taft 
himself would almost certainly succeed Chief 
Justice Fuller. Quite as difficult as the task 
of interpreting the laws is that of selecting 
the men who for years to come will fix the 
complexion of the court. 
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There is little to relieve the 
monotonously sordid nature of 
the Pittsburg bribery disclosures. 
During the past two months a score of mem- 


The 
Pittsburg 
Revelations 


- bers of the City Councils have confessed to 


HON. MYRON T. HERRICK, OF OHIO 


The scrutiny to which some of 
the big appropriation bills in Con- 
gress were subjected last month 


Inefficiency 
in Public 
Business 


revealed many illustrations of the unbusiness- 
like methods that ex-Governor Herrick com- 
plains of in his able discussion of the subject 
of waste in public expenditure which we pub- 


lish on page 600 of this number. In the 
course of that discussion Mr. Herrick al- 
ludes to the valuable work of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research in New York and of the 
Merriam Commission in Chicago in expos- 
ing not merely ordinary and incidental graft 
but fundamental inefficiency in accounting 
methods resulting in a steady drain on the 
municipal finances. The fact that one of the 
Chicago officials resigned under fire, while 
indictments have been found against others, 
is not the only result of the Merriam Com- 
mission’s disclosures. “The thing that should 
cause rejoicing is the prospect that the entire 
city administration will now be put on a busi- 
ness basis so far as accounting is concerned. 
The rapid spread of the ‘“ commission plan ” 
of city government throughout the country 
means that business men are everywhere wak- 
ing up to the necessity of applying in all de- 
partments of public business the same up-to- 
date methods that are considered essential in 
private business. 


receiving bribes for their official action, about 
forty indictments have been presented by the 
Grand Jury, and altogether more than one 
hundred men have been implicated in the 
bribery cases, including several important 
personages in the business world who stand 
charged with purchasing legislation. Six 
banks which wished to secure deposits of 
city money are charged with the same offense. 
Such a revelation of venality was never be- 
fore made in any American city, save pos- 
sibly in San Francisco, but there is good rea- 
son to believe that other American munic- 
ipalities might profit by a similar season of 
confession and repentance. Deplorable as 
Pittsburg’s situation is, it is far from hope- 
less so long as a group of public-spirited citi- 
zens stands behind the prosecuting officials 
and demands the exposure and punishment 
of the briber as well as the bribed. 


Last month the city of Milwau- 
kee, with a population of about 
350,000, elected a _ Socialist | 
Mayor and City Council. Emil Seidel, the 
Socialist Mayoralty candidate, received a 
plurality of over 7000 votes, while his party 
carried fourteen out of twenty-three wards 
and elected six Aldermen-at-Large. ‘Thus 
the city government for the coming two years 
will be completely in Socialist control: The 
result, revolutionary as it seems, was not a 
sudden development. ‘The growth of the 
Socialist vote in Milwaukee for the past dec- 
ade has been steady. “Two years ago it had 
become almost exactly one-third of the total 
city vote. This year it added over 30 per 
cent. to its own record figures of 1908, leav- 
ing both the Democrats and the Republicans 
hopelessly in the rear. This remarkable shift 
of votes is partly explained by general dis- 
satisfaction with the city’s administration, 
partly by a tremendously active Socialist 
propaganda, including a weekly house-to- 
house distribution of literature by trained 
squads of workers, and partly by the work 
that had already been done by Socialists who 
had been elected to the City Council and by 
Socialist members of the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture. Milwaukee had suffered from jobbery, 
graft, and corporation rule, and was clamor- 
ing for any change that promised reform. 
The Socialists have campaigned persistently 
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against food-adulteration, the contract sys- 
tem of public works, and graft in the city 
garbage plant, and in favor of municipal own- 
ership and model tenements. Moreover, 
their representatives in the council have taken 
a leading part in effecting important econo- 
mies in the city government. In‘his inau- 
gural address Mayor Seidel named among 
the reforms for which his administration is 
pledged to work the improved sanitation of 
factories, the bettering of conditions under 
which labor on city works is performed, and 
the establishment of a Bureau of Municipal 
Research, leading to the installation of a 
complete cost-keeping system for every 
municipal department. ‘The new adminis- 
tration is also pledged to prevent overcrowd- 
ing of street-cars and to compel the company 
to clean the cars regularly, to furnish enough 
cars, to sprinkle the streets between tracks, 
and to give the shortest route for transfers. 
The Socialists as a party expect to secure for 
Milwaukee the municipal ownership of gas 
and ice plants, a three-cent street-car fare, an 
eight-hour day, and work for the unemployed 
at union wages. Whatever may be thought 
of this program, it can hardly be regarded as 
subversive of the rights of property. 


DISTRICT-ATTORNEY BLAKELEY, OF PITTSBURG 
(In charge of the graft prosecutions) 





Pbotograph by Pau! Thompson. 
HON. EMIL SEIDEL 


(The newly elected Mayor of Milwaukee) 


Negro Only the veto of Governor 
Disfrancmse-} Crothers last month prevented 
ment : a 
the adoption by the State of 
Maryland of a plan for negro disfranchise- 
ment which involved virtual nullification of 
the Fifteenth Amendment to the federal Con- 
stitution, so far as State and local elections 
are concerned. ‘The Legislature passed a 
bill refusing the privilege of registration for 
such elections to members of the negro race. 
None of the Southern States has ever gone 
so far as this in depriving the negro of the 
suffrage, and the fact that in those States 
franchise laws had been framed on the as- 
sumption of the validity of the Fifteenth 
Amendment influenced the Governor in 
withholding his approval from the radical 
Maryland enactment. ‘The new State of 
Oklahoma, which was not supposed to have 
a “negro problem,” may go on record as 
refusing to the great body of her negro citi- 
zens a vote on constitutional amendments. 
This proposition will be submitted to the 
people as an “initiative” petition for an 
amendment to the State constitution. 


raise  ©ongress has at last taken a de- 

the cided step for the removal of a 
‘*Maine’’! . : . 

national disgrace. A resolution 

passed by the House last month provides for 
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HON. WILLIAM SULZER, OF NEW YORK 
(The father of the raising-of-the-Maine project, 
who has steadily grown in reputation during his 
eight successive terms in Congress) 


the raising and removal of the battleship 
Maine from Havana Harbor, where it was 
sunk on February 15, 1898, and for the 
transfer of the bones of her sailors remaining 


in the hull to American soil. Such action is 
eminently appropriate, though somewhat 
tardy. “Remember the Maine” was the 
ringing battle-cry of Americans in the Span- 
ish-American War, but during the twelve 
years that have since elapsed the noble ruin 
has remained unremembered so far as con- 
cerned Congressional action looking toward 
its removal. Little attention, in fact, has 
actually been paid to it, except for the pass- 
ing glance of the traveler in Havana Harbor 
and the annual tribute of a floral decoration 
by American residents in Cuba. Congress- 
man Sulzer has repeatedly introduced bills 
for the raising of the Maine and has for 
many years labored, in season and out of 
season, for the accomplishment of this pa- 
triotic object. His zealous efforts, backed 
by a widespread sentiment and numerous 
resolutions of State legislatures and private 
organizations, have at last borne fruit. 
Should the Senate concur, the hulk of the 
Maine will not much longer remain a 
“lodger in the sea king’s halls,” and the 


bones of her brave sailors will be removed to 
a resting place in the national cemetery at 
Arlington. Certainly the American people 
will not be afraid of the effect of any light 
that may be thrown on the nature of the 
explosion that sunk the Maine through the 
bringing of the wreck to view. If the truth 
on this point can be clearly ascertained his- 
tory will be satisfied and the incident will be 
definitely closed. 


The House last month voted to 
adhere for the present to the two- 
battleships-a-year rule. After a 
seven-hour session the naval appropriation 
bill was passed in its original form, authoriz- 
ing two new ships of the Dreadnought type, 
two fleet colliers, and four submarines. ‘The 
construction work on these ships is to be 
done under the eight-hour law. The total 
amount carried by the bill is $128,037,602. 
There was the usual opposition from those 
advocates of peace who see no necessity for 
building additional battleships; but the policy 
of adequate preparation prevailed. In this 
connection it is interesting to note the state- 
ment made by Secretary Meyer in a recent 
speech, that the purchase of eight additional 
battleships, at an outlay of $50,000,000, 
would have prevented the Spanish-American 
war. ‘That brief conflict cost the country 
$507,000,000 in immediate outlay, and it has 
already cost $20,000,000 in pensions. Dur- 
ing the year he has been in his present office 
Secretary Meyer has been working upon a 
plan of reorganization for the Navy Depart- 
ment and the inspection of the yards. Until 
about six months ago, he informs us, the or- 
ganization at Washington was practically 
the same as it was in 1842, when the naval 
expenditures were $8,000,000, with a ton- 
nage of 78,500 and about 12,000 officers and 
men. ‘To-day the expenditures are $130,- 
000,000, with a tonnage of 1,250,000 and 
officers and men to the number of 46,893. 
Mr. Meyer strongly favors legislation, as 
recommended by President ‘Taft, under 
which it will be possible to secure younger 
officers for our ships. The officers in the 
higher grades of our navy average a little 
older than those of the same grades in the 
principal European powers. The new scheme 
of promotions has been so drawn up as to in- 
volve no increased expense. Secretary Mey- 
er has a tremendous task ahead of him in 
this reorganization work, and he is to be 
commended for his zealous efforts in behalf 
of the proposed reforms. 


Two New 
Battleships 
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The famous Brownsville case 
, seems at last to have been settled. 

It is now three years since a bat- 
talion of the Twenty-fifth Infantry, stationed 
‘at Brownsville, Texas, was charged with 
“‘ shooting-up ” the town and was dismissed 
from the army. The dismissal of the troops 
provoked a great discussion in Congress and 
elsewhere, and a number of investigations 
was made by various commissions and courts 
of inquiry, the charges being repeatedly sus- 
tained. On behalf of those soldiers of the 
battalion who were innocent of any partici- 
pation in the affair, President Roosevelt rec- 
ommended that an opportunity be given for 
re-enlistment. Congress accordingly estab- 
lished a court in inquiry to determine which 
members of the discharged battalion should 
be eligible. Last month this court of in- 
quiry made its report, unanimously _sustain- 
ing the charges and declaring fourteen of the 
soldiers to be entitled to re-enter the army. 
The War Department as well as the country 
at large will be glad to have the affair out 
of the way for good. The House last month 
took a step that will mean a considerable re- 
duction in our annual pension bill, provided 
it meets with the approval of the Senate. It 
decided to abolish all the branch pension 
agencies in the country, transacting business 
from the central bureau at Washington. 
The total appropriation for pensions this 
year, it is interesting to note, is actually 
$5,000,000 less than that of last year. 


Exit 
Brownsville 


Acciaent With the air so full of labor 
_Relief for -troubles as the month began, it 
Steel Workers ould have been difficult to be- 
lieve that by the middle of April so much 
could be done as actually was done to settle 
the differences of employers and employees, 
and to bring about the promise of perma- 
nently better relations. The history of these 
few weeks shows unmistakably that the great 
employers of labor are realizing strongly the 
justice and expediency of looking at the in- 
terests of their workmen as much as possi- 
ble from the workmen’s point of view. The 
most significant advance in this direction 
was made by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, which announced the beginning of 
a plan for dealing with workingmen’s in- 
juries and deaths, a matter which had been 
under consideration for a year. Under the 
. new plan, all employees of the Steel Corpora- 
tion will receive relief in case of injuries sus- 
tained in the course of their work without 
recourse to the law, and quite aside from 

















RESTORING THE BALANCE 
I'rem the Jerald (Boston) 


any fact of legal liability of the corporation. 
Unmarried men are to receive, in the event 
of temporarily disabling accidents, 35 per 
cent. of their regular wages; married men, 
50 per cent. of their wages and 5 per cent. 
additional for every child under sixteen years 
of age. A further increase in the relief pay- 
ment is earned by length of employment,— 
2 per cent. for every year’s service in excess 
of five. For permanent injuries, lump sums 
are to be paid, graded according to the de- 
gree of the physical loss. In the case of work 
accidents resulting in death, the family is to 
receive one and one-half years’ wages, with 
an additional 5 per cent. for every ‘child un- 
der sixteen years, and 3 per cent. for every 
year of service above five. Chairman Gary, 
of the Steel Corporation, was careful in his 
announcement of the plan to explain that 
these payments are for relief and not for 
compensation. He estimates that in case of 
at least 75 per cent. of the payments to be 
made the corporation will have no legal lia- 
bility whatsoever. The plan is based on a 
careful and intelligent study of the work- 
men’s liability laws of Germany and other 
European countries. Another radical im- 
provement in the steel workers’ lot is wrought 
by the closing of the plants on Sunday. The 
corporation’s managers have come to the 
conclusion that every employee should have 
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twenty-four continuous hours of rest in each 
week. Mr. Gary added to these announce- 
ments the information that the officers of the 
corporation are now working on a further 
plan for pensioning employees. The Inter- 
national Harvester Company, which has on 
its board several of the most active and in- 
fluential directors of the Steel Corporation, 
has put into practice a very similar schedule 
of accident relief payments. It is noteworthy 
that neither of these progressive steps in the 
science of dealing with labor was the result 
of any demand or suggestion of the employees 
of these two great industrial organizations. 


About the same time that the 
Steel Corporation announced its 
accident relief program came 
the news that all of its employees, except the 
higher salaried men, are to be given an in- 
crease of wages, this being the voluntary 
action of the employer, in recognition of the 
larger demands of living expenses. ‘The in- 
crease in wages will be about 5 per cent. 
The corporation is now employing nearly 
225,000 men, and it is estimated that this 
step will add about $9,000,000 to its annual 
payroll. It comes on top of the corporation’s 
maintenance of the old schedule of wages 
through 1907 and 1908, when nearly all the 
independent steel makers reduced the pay of 
their workmen. Turning to the railroad 
field, we find a long list of companies that 
have peaceably met the demands of their 
employees during the past month. The New 
York Central’s trainmen, after coming to the 
very verge of a strike, were glad to accept 
the company’s offer to settle the matter by 
arbitration. ‘The New Haven road has ac- 
ceded to its men’s demands, and, incidental- 
ly, has announced some increases in pas- 
senger fares. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
voluntarily gave 175,000 employees (all ex- 
cept the salaried men receiving $300 or more 
per month) an increase of 6 per cent. The 
Lehigh Valley, the Norfolk & Western, the 
Reading, the Boston & Maine, the Delaware 
& Hudson, and the “ Big Four” have given 
their men an increase of from 6 to 8 per 
cent., and the Delaware & Lackawanna has, 
like the New York Central, agreed to sub- 
mit the matter to arbitration. The non- 
union soft coal miners of West Virginia, 
Maryland, and southern Pennsylvania have 
been given a higher schedule of wages, and 
the great strike of the 300,000 union miners 
of bituminous coal seemed, in the last week 
of April, to be nearing a settlement. This 


400,000 Men 
Get 
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rapid clearing up of the labor situation leaves 
the rather fierce strike of papermakers, and 
that of the New York harbor tugboat mas- 
ters, as the only current labor troubles of 
more than local importance for which a way 
out is not easy. 


tae Always of large importance, the 
Promise of April crop reports of the Gov- 
the Crops : : 
ernment were awaited this year 
with special interest and anxiety, due to the 
halting and uncertain course of security 
prices and to many rumors of a slackening 
of trade. The Government report of April 
I on winter wheat gave a condition of 80.8 
per cent., against 82.2 per cent. last April, 
and a ten years’ average for that month of 
87. ‘The crop had deteriorated since Decem- 
ber 1, 1909, no less than 15 points. On its 
face this did not look encouraging, and the 
first response of the markets showed disap- 
pointment. But early in the month came 
news of general rains in the wheat-growing 
States, and people began to look below the 
surface of the “condition” percentages. 
The acreage of winter wheat this year is 
3,600,000 acres,—about 10 per cent. more 
than last year. It is an invariable rule that 
a deterioration in the winter wheat crop 
comes between December and April; this 
year the weather throughout the latter month 
has done its best to repair the ravages of 
winter, so that at the end of April it seemed 
fair to expect a very good crop of the cereal, 
probably as large as the country produced 
last year,—446,000,000 bushels. Conditions 
have been worst in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
and Missouri, which show condition percent- 
ages ranging from 64 to 75. . The North- 
western fields and those of the Pacific Coast 
are in fine fettle, ranging from 93 per cent. 
for Oregon to 97 for Montana and 98 for 
California. The outlook in the South for 
cotton is excellent. The autumn-planted rye 
is in splendid shape, showing even on April 1, 
before the arrival of the much-needed rains, 
a condition five points above the average. 
Predictions are being made that the farm 
products of 1910 will amount in money value 
to $9,000,000,000, which would be a new 
record for the United States. 


i A peculiar interest is aroused in 
Exports of the prosperity of our farms this 
year by the recent trend of our 

exports of foodstuffs. An important part of 
the decrease, since June, of $152,000,000 in 
our excess of exports, is the falling off in the 
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wheat and corn and bacon and lard sent to 
Europe. The current year will show, for in- 
stance, only one-third as much wheat ex- 
ported as in 1898, not one-fifth as much 
corn, scarcely more than one-feurth as much 
beef, less than a third as much bacon, and 
about the same proportion of cattle; while 
the exports of lard, a very large item abso- 
lutely, shows a falling off of nearly 50 per 
cent. Cotton is the only important product 
of our farms which holds up in export fig- 
ures. It has been widely predicted that this 
tendency, which has been progressive since 
about 1898, will continue until very soon 
America will cease entirely to sell foodstuffs 
to Europe; that we shall not be able to raise 
more food than we need for our own peo- 
ple. Such predictions have, however, been 
made before with equal confidence, only to 
be disproved by the effect of a coincidence of 
bountiful crops in the new world, with 
shortages in the old world. If no disaster 
comes later on this year to our farms, it looks 
as if the tendency would at least be inter- 
rupted by an abundance of foodstuffs in 
America, and lower prices for them,—prices 
which are not too high for the hungry peo- 
ple of Europe to pay. 


ee s rather interesting coinci- 
tional Congress dence just as the representatives 
of Poles of all the Slavic societies of the 
United States were requesting the President 
to permit the census figures to show their 
racial distinctions rather than merely the 
political entities to which they are subject in 
the Old World, the newspapers announced 
the program for the Pan-Polish Congress 
to be held early in the present month at 
Washington. This is the first time that 
Poles from all over the world will be repre- 
sented in a congress, and the delegates, we 
are told, will include many of the most promi- 
nent Polish leaders and representatives from 
the Austrian, Russian, and Prussian sections 
of the old commonwealth. Political leaders, 
literary lights, artists, and other eminent rep- 
resentatives.of the Polish people will be pres- 
ent, including Henryk Sienkiewicz, the world- 
famous Polish author. ‘The occasion will be 
the unveiling of the monuments to Kos- 
ciuszko and Pulaski, the Polish patriots who 
assisted the American people in their war for 
independence. ‘The monument to General 
Pulaski is erected by authority of an act of 
Congress, while the monument to General 
Kosciuszko was presented to the American 
people by the Polish National Alliance and 
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other Polish organizations in the United 
States. ‘The purpose of the congress is to 
discuss the present political, educational and 


economic status of the Polish people through- 
out the world. 


As a result of the conference be- 
tween President Taft and Earl 
Grey, Governor-General of | 
Canada, and Mr. W. S. Fielding, Canadian 
Minister of Finance, held at Albany on 
March 30, the United States and Canada 
have practically agreed to open negotiations 
for the drafting of a reciprocity treaty. The 
Dominion Government, through its Finance 
Minister, has granted to the United States 
its intermediate tariff rates,—that is, the rates 
between the “best terms” granted to the 
mother country and the maximum duties im- 
posed on the goods of nations that discrimi- 
nate against the Dominion. These interme- 
diate rates cover forty articles, in which the 
trade amounts to about $5,000,000 annually. 
It is understood that the United States Gov- 
ernment has accepted the view of the Cana- 
dian authorities that the control of pulp- 
wood areas is a matter for the provinces 
alone to deal with. On this point in the 
negotiations Canadians claim a victory. It is 
a significant fact that a few days after the 
publication of the American concessions on 
this point an announcement was made that 
the government of the Province of Quebec 
will shortly issue ‘a strict prohibition of the 
export of pulp wood ” to the United States. 
A dispatch from Ottawa, dated early in 
April, stated that the conference between the 
American and Canadian Commissioners 
would probably be held early in the present 
month at Washington. An important an- 
nouncement made in one of the French news- 
papers of Montreal several weeks ago was 
to the effect that Mr. R. L. Borden, leader 
of the Conservative:. discouraged by his in- 
ability to hold the party together, is about to 
retire from political life, and that he will be 
succeeded in the leadership of the opposi- 
tion by Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, now presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Agreeing with 
Canada on 
the Tari 


In Latin-American history the 
year 1910 will be a memorable 
one. Elsewhere in this issue we 
point out the significance of the series of cen- 
tennial celebrations that during the coming 
summer are to mark the attainment of the 
first century of independence by most of the 
South and Central American nations and 
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Mexico. ‘The contrast between the South 
America of 1810 and the awakened conti- 
nent of the present year is also set forth by 
Dr. Albert Hale on another page. The 
fourth Pan-American Congress will assem- 
ble during July and August in Buenos Aires, 
the Argentine capital. The delegation from 
the United States is composed of eminent 
diplomats and an efficient secretarial force 
of such a personnel as cannot fail to im- 
_ press the South American people with the 
earnest desire of the government and people 
of the United States to express for them the 
warmest fraternal cordiality. The delega- 
tion expects to start for Buenos Aires early 
next month. 


Peru's Boundary disputes have often, 
Quarrel with during the past three decades, 

euader threatened to plunge the South 
American nations into war. For nearly a 
year Bolivia and Peru have been at odds over 
the question of undecided frontiers. For sev- 
eral weeks last month there seemed to be real 
danger of an actual armed conflict between 
Peru on one side and Ecuador, Colombia, 
and Chile on the other. It is almost a full 
century since Peru and Ecuador began to dis- 
pute the ownership of a vast section of the 
interior, the region about the head waters of 
the Amazon, which appears on most maps 
as belonging to Ecuador, but to which dur- 
ing recent years Peru has laid strenuous 
claim, enforcing her pretensions by quarter- 
ing forces of armed men in the disputed re- 
gion. A year or so ago the matter was sub- 
mitted to the King of Spain for arbitration. 
After long and arduous search among the 
archives of Madrid and Seville, King Al- 
fonso, as we gather from the somewhat 
meager reports of his verdict, has decided in 
favor of Peru. Ecuador, following the ex- 
amples of Bolivia in her boundary dispute 
with Peru, refused to aoide by the result of 
the arbitration. Chile, it will be remem- 
bered, also has a chronic quarrel with Peru 
over the provinces of Tacna and Arica, 
which were left in the temporary possession 
of Chile by the treaty which terminated the 
war of 1879 between the two countries. 


o What is now Colombia and 
anger of ‘ 
ooftvotving Ecuador made up the region for- 
er mae" “merly known as the vice-royalty 
of New Granada, a Spanish governmental 
designation of the northwestern part of South 
America in colonial times. Colombia’s ter- 
ritorial claims against Ecuador have recently 


been adjusted. Now Peru insists that the 
territory ceded by Ecuador to Colombia is 
only one-half of the land which Ecuador 
rightly owes to Peru. Late in March anti- 
Peruvian demonstrations took place in Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, and Chile, and Peruvian 
legations and consular offices in these coun- 
tries were attacked and in some cases de- 
stroyed. Popular passions were aroused al- 
most to the war point in all four of the re- 
publics concerned. ‘The governments at 
Lima, Quito, Bogota, and Santiago, however, 
have acted with diplomatic correctness, and 
as we are going to press with this issue of the 
Review the chances are that the differences 
will be settled without resort to arms. It 
would be a most unfortunate thing if the 
year marking the first century of inde- 
pendence in South America should be marked 
by the outbreak of hostilities. 


The Early in March newspaper dis- 
Election in patches from Brazil, through a 
Brazil . ° 

responsible London source, in- 
formed us that at a general election held in 
that country the month before Marshal 
Hermes Fonseca had been elected president 
of the republic by a large majority vote. 
More accurate and detailed information from 
Rio de Janeiro indicates that the figures then 
reported were based upon incomplete returns. 
Later dispatches show a very close vote for 
Marshal Fonseca and Dr. Barboza. The 
election is being contested and the results will 
be decided by the Brazilian Congress in its 
annual session, which begins on the third day 
of the present month. The campaign was a 
very heated one, and popular feeling ran 
high. Many charges of fraud were made. 
The main policies upon which the people 
were asked to decide were known as “ civil- 
ism” and “ militarism,” Marshal Fonseca 
standing for the extension of armaments and 
Dr. Barboza representing opposition to this 
idea, or the “ civilism ” issue. Dr. Barboza 
was chosen by the first nominating conven- 
tion ever called in Brazil. Marshal Fonseca, 
on the other hand, a soldier by profession 
and ex-minister of war, was nominated by 
the political leaders, whose close association 
is termed by their opponents a corrupt politi- 
cal machine. 


From all the shores of the Carib- 
bean Sea come reports of orderly 
progress and peace. President 
Gomez, of Venezuela, in his annual message 
to the Congress of the republic on April 19, 
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eloquently set forth the progress made by the 
Venezuelan people during the century of 
their independence. At present, he an- 
nounced, the relations of Venezuela with 
most of the foreign powers “ are excellent.” 
With the United States, Germany, Italy, 
Brazil, and Colombia, Venezuelan relations 
are ‘‘on the most friendly footing.” Only 
one dispute with the United States,—the 
claim of the Orinoco Shipping Company,— 
remains unsettled, and this has been referred 
to the Hague Tribunal. The fullest of dip- 
lomatic intercourse has not yet been resumed 
with France, Great Britain, and Holland, 
but, says Sefior Gomez, “ we are endeavor- 
ing by every honorable means to maintain 
harmonious relations with these countries.” 
The Venezuelan Centennial Celebration be- 
gan last month and will continue until the 
end of July. The Cuban Congress con- 
vened on April 4. The message of President 
Gomez recommended, among other things, 
the formation of a court to settle all labor 
disputes. On a recent trip through the 
island, President Gomez found, he an- 
nounced, peaceful, prosperous conditions gen- 
erally. Reports of excellent progress under 
Governor Colton come from Porto Rico. 
According to the Canal Record, the official 
publication at Panama, all the excavation 
contemplated in the original project for the 
Panama Canal has now been completed. 
The additional depth subsequently agreed 
upon to accommodate naval Dreadnoughts 
and the new giant liners is all that now re- 
mains to be provided for. In peaceful, pros- 
perous little Costa Rica, at the election held 
early last month, Dr. Ricardo Jiminez was 
elected President of the republic for the 
term of 1910-14. Even from oppressed, 
war-torn Nicaragua come more and more 
frequent reports of order being established 
and of the return of the people to their peace- 
ful pursuits. 


tas pimeiece: < of a very much involved 
Situation in party situation in England exist- 
England . 

ing for weeks has come a strong 
probability, amounting almost to a certainty 
as we go to press with this issue of the RE- 
VIEW, that, before the end of the present sum- 
mer, there will be another general election in 
Great Britain. Then the voters will be 
asked to express their opinions on the two 
separate, clearly defined issues of the veto 
power of the House of Lords and Home Rule 
for Ireland. During late March and all 
through the month of April both Houses of 


Parliament were discussing the question. of 
reforming the Peers. Lord Rosebery’s 
scheme for “ regeneration by the Peers them- 
selves’’ consists of three provisions: (1) 
That there must be an effective second cham- 
ber in Great Britain; (2) that such chamber 
must be formed from the present House of 
Lords; (3) that to such end the hereditary 
principle must be abandoned for one of se- 
lection according to merit and by popular 
choice. The resolutions embodying the first 
two of these provisions were passed imme- 
diately by the Lords; and the third, after 
much debate and consideration, was adopted 
on March 22. Premier Asquith’s plan, in the 
form of three resolutions which were passed 
by the Commons on April 14, provides (1) 
that the Lords shall hereafter have nothing 
whatever to say about financial legislation; 
(2) that they shall have no power over any 
legislation except to compel deliberation, and 
that not beyond the life of a’single ‘Parlia- 
ment; (3) that the life of Parliament shall 
be shortened from seven years to five. 
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TOO YOUNG TO DIE 


THE Pup (an irreverent characterization of the 
present British Parliament) : “ Please do not cut me 
off with my life’s work still undone.” 

Mr. REDMOND: “ Well, how long do you want for 
it?” 

THE Pop: “ About three months.” 

From Punch (London) 
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pidtiitstes The result of the adoption of 
the House of Lord Rosebery’s plan would be 
(1) to confirm the two-chamber 
system; (2) to maintain the co-ordinate 
power of the House of Lords; but (3) to 
make that house worthy to exercise power. 
The government proposals would (1) not 
confirm the two-chamber system, but (2) by 
implication would condemn it by greatly re- 
ducing its power and leaving it in its present 
unreformed state, which marks it as a very 
unpopular anachronism. The Liberals claim 
that the Upper House has always been a 
“Tory caucus,’—that is to say, that the 
Peers have always solidly supported the pro- 
gram of Conservative governments and in- 
variably opposed the legislation of the Com- 
mons when a Liberal ministry was in power. 
Therefore the Liberals are not likely to ap- 
prove any measure that would strengthen the 
House of Lords by improving its character, 
and it is a foregone conclusion that they 
would reject in the Commons Lord Rose- 
bery’s plan. On the other hand, the Union- 
ists (Conservatives) among the Lords, who 
compose a great majority of the Upper House, 
would undoubtedly reject Mr. Asquith’s 
scheme for minimizing their authority. 


pn It seemed certain last month that 
ails should the Lords reject the gov- 
ernment’s bill for their reforma- 

tion Parliament would be dissolved, or 
else the Ministry would resign and com- 
pel its successors to dissolve Parliament. 


Then the question would bé put squaré- 
ly before the people. Of course, the Pre- 
mier might ask the King to use his royal 
prerogative and create a sufficient number 
of Liberal Peers to insure the passage by the 
Lords of the government’s measure. King 
Edward, however, is not at all likely to ac- 
cede to such a suggestion, if made, until the 
popular voice has been heard. If the vote of 
the country is opposed to the Lords, the Peers 
themselves may bow to the inevitable. If, 
however, an appeal be taken to the country 
and the popular verdict does not sustain Mr. 
Asquith we may expect to see the House of 
Lords not only reformed according to its own 
plans but greatly strengthened and the prin- 
ciple of a real, modern two-chamber Par- 
liament confirmed. 


Mr. Redmond Mr. John Redmond’s conirol of 
Colt vot the Parliamentary situation be- 
came firmer early last month, and 

it was generally conceded that only by a com- 
promise with the Irish leader and the main 
body of the Nationalists had Mr. Asquith 
been enabled to secure the necessary support 
for forcing through the budget. Mr. Red- 
mond’s ultimatum was to the effect that much 
as the Irish disliked the budget, they would 
consent to give their votes to its passage dur- 
ing the latter part of April, provided the 
Prime Minister would announce that, in the 
event of the rejection of the veto resolutions 
by the House of Lords, the government 
would ask for an immediate appeal to the 
country and that he had 
the royal promise to deal 
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with the Lords as_ the 
popular vote might de- 
mand. Then with a defi- 
nite Liberal promise be- 
fore them and a hostile 
House of Lords out of the 
way, the Irish party 
would demand and insist 
upon the passage of the 
Home Rule bill. 


The Premier 
responded by 
making in the 
Commons on April 14 a 
frank but guarded state- 
ment setting forth the in- 
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BETWEEN TWO “DRAFTS” 


Lorp HeELpus (hereditary legislator) : ‘ Heavens, between these two 


‘drafts’ I'll catch my death, as sure as fate!” 


From Reynolds’ Newspaper (London) 


tentions of the govern- 
ment, in which it is gen- 
erally conceded he again 
showed his mastery of 
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parliamentary finesse. Replying to Mr. Red- 
mond’s declaration as to the price of Irish 
support in Parliament, Mr. Asquith stated 
in effect that, while it was not usual for a 
government to make a statement of policy 
regarding contingencies that had not yet 
arisen, in the present unique state of things 
he was willing to announce the following: 


If the Lords fail to accept our policy or de- 
cline to consider it when it is formally presented 
to them we shall immediately tender advice to 
the Crown as to the steps which will have to be 
taken if that policy is to receive statutory ef- 
fect. What the precise terms of that advice will 
be is, of course, not right for me to say now, 
but if we do not find ourselves in a position to 
insure statutory effect being given to our policy 
we shall either resign or recommend the dis- 
solution of Parliament. In no case could we 
recommend dissolution except under conditions 
assuring us that in the new Parliament the judg- 
ment of the people as expressed at an election 
will be enacted into law. 


Whether or not all the Irish 
members of the Commons will 
hold together long enough to keep 
Mr. Asquith to his promises remains to be 
seen. Mr. Redmond’s leadership has been 
challenged during the past few weeks by that 
most Irish of Irish leaders, William J. 
O’Brien. Mr. O’Brien’s ten independent 
votes which the Redmond faction has here- 
tofore regarded as a negligible quantity are 
now seen to stand for much more than their 
numerical strength. While continuing to 
condemn the budget and Redmond’s support 
of it, Mr. O’Brien has now demanded that 
Mr. Redmond use his balance of power to 
secure concessions for Ireland in the budget 
and to “cease his silly attempt to dictate 
the entire policy of the Imperial Govern- 
ment.” In this demand, according to the 
latest cable dispatches, Mr. O’Brien is backed 
by that mysterious but powerful Irish organ- 
ization, the Sinn Fein, and by the All-for- 
Ireland League, a society founded by Mr. 
O’Brien and his followers at Dublin in 
March. It is not possible to predict what 
effect this stand of the O’Brienites will have 
upon Mr. Redmond’s power or Mr. As- 
quith’s necessity for agreeing with him. It 
is a significant fact, however, that the pur- 
poses and methods of all these opponents of 
Mr. Redmond among his own countrymen 
are directed away from politics and toward 
the development of Irish character, Ireland’s 
natural resources, and Irish commercial in- 
terests. At present there is no doubt of Mr. 
Redmond’s contro] at Westminster. 
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WM. J. O'BRIEN, THE IRISH LEADER 


(Who opposes Mr. Redmond's policies and tacties) 


Before this issue of the REVIEW 
reaches its readers there will have 
been held a general parliamentary 
election in France. The electoral campaign 
began early last month, and was conducted 
chiefly on the record of the Briand ministry 
in matters of labor legislation and over the 
issue of the scandals in the “ liquidation ” of 
the affairs of the religious congregations 
which have been expropriated by the state. 
The record of the parliament just closed is 
an excellent one. In the face of bitter opposi- 
tion and with more than one very delicate 
problem to solve it is creditable in a high 
degree that the Briand Parliament has made 
such a record in legislative efficiency and gov- 
ernmental stability. Late in the session the 
Senate by a large majority passed the Work- 
men’s Pension bill, which will affect some 
17,000,000 persons throughout the republic. 
The plan involves contributions from the 
wage-earners themselves, from the em- 
ployers, and from the state. Both Houses 
of the Parliament on March 29 passed 
a bill approving the Franco-American 
tariff agreement. American artists made an 
unusually good showing at the Paris Salon 
last month, “ receiving as much admiration 
as the work of the French themselves.” 


The Coming 
Election 
in France 
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The Situation Lhe report of the three commis- 

e Situat'on ~, ° ° . 

in Liberia and sioners to Liberia transmitted by 
the Congo President Taft to Congress on 

March 25 makes the following suggestions to 

improve the situation in the African re- 

public: 

(1) That the United States extend its aid to 
Liberia in the prompt settlement of pending 
boundary disputes; (2) that the United States 
enable Liberia to refund its debt by assuming 
as a guarantee for the payment of obligations 
under such arrangement the control and collec- 
tion of the Liberian customs; (3) that the 
United States lend its assistance to the Liberian 
Government in the reform of its internal 
finances; (4) that the United States lend its 
aid to Liberia in organizing and drilling an ade- 
quate constabulary or frontier police force; (5) 
that the United States establish and maintain a 
research station in Liberia; (6) that the United 
States reopen the question of establishing a 
naval coaling station in Liberia. 


Secretary Knox’s plan for the solution of 
the difficulties in the little African republic 
contemplates a treaty to embody the recom- 
mendations of the commission. The people 
of Liberia, the commissioners report, have 
made considerable advance in civilization 
since the founding of the republic. Their 
task of government is difficult principally be- 
cause of the partition of Africa by European 
powers. News from Monrovia, the Liberi- 
an capital, indicates that business and gov- 
ernment in the country are at a_stand- 
still pending the action of the United 
States Congress on the report of the com- 
mission. In the heart of the continent 
a bright future faces the vast Congo region. 
The reforms initiated by the Belgian Minis- 
ter of Colonies and recently approved by 
King Albert will go into effect on July 1. 
These reforms include a reduction in taxes 
(hereafter to be collected in money, not in 
labor), the substitution of native for white 
officials, the restriction of obligatory labor on 
the part of the natives to works for the im- 
provement of their own conditions, and the 
suppression of polygamy. 


A lator or the third time in its history 
Government the Commonwealth of Australia 
for Australia a. found itself under control of 
a Labor Government. By the elections held 
throughout the Commonwealth on April 13 
the Federal labor party received working ma- 
jorities in both houses. The immediate causes 
of the defeat of the Deakin coalition minis- 
try were the great coal miners’ strike, in 
which the government was believed to be 
favorable to the employers; the large vote of 


the women, who are enfranchised in Aus- 
tralia and who are labor sympathizers, and 
the fact that the labor party is homogeneous, 
while the other two political groups are dis- 
rupted by factional quarrels. Almost con- 
tinuously since the Federation was estab- 
lished in 1900 the Parliament has had three 
political parties in the field, with the Labor- 
ites holding the balance of power. ‘To-day 
finds a labor party numerically stronger than 
the other two combined. The Australian peo- 
ple generally are interested in national de- 
fense and in “a White Australia,” meaning 
the exclusion of Asiatic labor from the conti- 
nent. Both of these policies are tenets of 
the labor creed. 


A number of important interna- 
tional religious events will mark 
the summer of t1g10._ First 
among these will be the National Congress 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, to 
be held on the 3d of the present month at 
Chicago, to discuss plans for “ the evangeliza- 
tion of the world.” It is estimated that more 
than 4500 men will attend this congress, com- 
ing from every State in the Union. Dele- 
gates will be there appointed to the interna- 
tional gathering to be held in June in Edin- 
burgh. Every Protestant denomination, it 
is expected, will be represented in both these 
gatherings, and the officials of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement assure us that the men 
and the money necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of this tremendous work will be forth- 
coming when needed. A World’s Mission- 
ary Congress will be held in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, from June 14-24. Another reli- 
gious gathering of universal scope showing 
the progress made in the direction of a union 
of the religious forces of civilization will be 
held in Berlin early in August. It calls itself 
the World Congress of Free Christianity 
and Religious Progress. “Twelve different 
religious denominations, including, besides 
the Orthodox, Catholic, and Protestant sects, 
Unitarians, Universalists, Jews, Ethical Cul- 
turists, and Quakers, will be represented. 
Other religious gatherings of the year are 
noted in our annual list of conventions, cele- 
brations, and expositions which we give on 
another page this month. 


International 
Religious 
Gatherings 


This is the year also of the pro- 
duction of the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau. The quaint lit- 
tle Bavarian hamlet will again give rep- 
resentations of the Passion Play on the 


The 
Passion 
Play 
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stage of its great open-air theater, and 
all the world will send its quota of the 
devout and curious to look on. ‘The first 
presentation will be on the 16th of the 
present month and the last on September 25. 
There will not be many changes in the prin- 
cipal characters this year, the part of the 
Christ being taken again by Anton Lang. 
Most of the other parts will be taken by the 
same actors who performed in 1900, with the 
exception of the Virgin Mary. It is the tra- 
dition of the village that the Virgin must be 
represented by a woman between twenty and 
thirty years of age, and therefore the part is 
never played twice by the same person. Ot- 
tilie Zwink will be the Virgin of 1910. 
Many Americans will witness this representa- 
tion during the coming summer and have 
their devotional feelings stimulated and their 
religious sense quickened by the solemn dig- 
nity of the drama there represented. 


Deiniiat There was nothing in the recep- 
y2vation to tion accorded to Colonel Roose- 

' ’" velt at Naples, when he landed 
early in the morning of April 2, to suggest 
the stirring, almost sensational developments 
that marked the later stages of his European 
tour. His dominating personality had been 
displayed in the strongest of lights during 
his trip down the Nile. It was shown par- 
ticularly by his vigorous speech at Cairo 
University on March 28, when he told the 
Egyptian Nationalists that they were not fit 
for self-government. The ex-President also 
put new heart into the English both in the 
Soudan and in Egypt by his expressions ap- 
preciative of their great achievements in pro- 
viding stability in the government and order 
for the people. He delighted the Catholic 
missionaries by the aid he rendered the Fran- 
ciscan sisters and the Protestants by his visits 
to the various missions. He avoided any real 
offense to the Mohammedans by preaching 
the doctrine of religious toleration. He left 
Alexandria the most talked of man in Egypt. 
Probably the most noticeable feature of his 
arrival at Naples, en route for Rome, was the 
presence of dozens of newspaper correspond- 
ents from the United States and all the 
countries of Europe. A majority of these 
writers expect to continue with the ex-Presi- 
dent until he sails for the United States. 


Rome At the Italian capital King Vic- 

Receives Him tor Emmanuel and Queen Elena 
Cordially : . ° 

treated him and his family as 

dear, personal friends. It is reported that he 








ANTON LANG, WHO REPRESENTS THE CHRIST THIS 
YEAR IN THE PASSION PLAY AT 
OBERA M MERGAU 


discussed with the King the immigration 
question, particularly in its relation to Italian 
economic conditions. ‘The Mayor of Rome, 
Signor Nathan, presided at the municipal 
dinner given in Mr. Roosevelt’s honor, 
and in his speech, recounting  Italy’s 
progress in the arts and industries of mod- 
ern life, he called the ex-President to 
witness that the Italian capital is a liv- 
ing, modern city, and no longer to be re- 
garded as a museum of archaeology main- 
tained for the benefit of foreign tourists. 
Later Mr. Roosevelt gave a luncheon, in 
honor of the new Italian premier, Signor 
Luzzati, who is an authority on philosophy 
and social and political economy, and Profes- 
sor Ferrero, the eminent historian, with 
whom he discussed incidents in Roman his- 
tory, showing a remarkable knowledge of 
the policies of the rulers of the old empire. 


Northern ‘Ithough the ex-President had 

italy expressed the desire that he 
Enthusiastic : 

should be permitted to escape 

public attention and to travel with Mrs. 

Roosevelt like a private citizen over the same 
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route on the Italian Riviera which was fol- 
lowed during their honeymoon, his wish was 
not complied with. Descriptions of his daily 
movements and actions were given to the 
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with the Emperor Francis Joseph of more 
than an hour’s length and a long conference 
with Baron von Aerenthal, Austro-Hun- 
garian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 























The Generous Hungary ¥S- 
Enthusiasm of ceived the ex- 


Budapest ; Y 
waapes’ President with 
open arms. Popular en- 
thusiasm exceeded any- 


thing since the days of 
Louis Kossuth. In fact, 
the journey after Colonel 
Roosevelt had left the 
train at Pressburg on 
April 17 to visit Count 
Apponyi, the Hungarian 
statesman, whom he had 
entertained at Washington 
and Oyster Bay, assumed 
almost the character of a 
triumphal procession. The 
entire population of the 
Hungarian capital turned 
out and the Mayor and 
other city authorities re- 
ceived the ex-President at 
the railway station. They 
welcomed him with shouts 
of enthusiasm, acclaiming 
him as the world apostle 














Photograph by Paul Thompson 


READING MESSAGES OF THANKS FROM THE EGYPTIANS 


(Mr. Roosevelt receiving telegrams on his departure from Alexandria) 


world very fully and he was received by en- 
thusiastic crowds wherever he went. At the 
little town of Porto Maurizio in northern 
Italy the municipal council conferred upon 
him the privilege of citizenship, ‘and named 
a street Via Theodore Roosevelt. At Porto 
Maurizio he lunched with Signor Fogazzaro, 
the author of “ The Saint,” and other books 
of a “ Modernist” tendency, which some 
years ago caused a good deal of discussion, 
and had a long private conversation with 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot, the ex-Chief Forester 
of the Agricultural Department, who had 
come to Europe to see the ex-President. 


Audience with be morning of April 13 found 
The Emperor Colonel Roosevelt and his son 
of Austria Kermit en route for Vienna, the 

next principal point in their itinerary. At 

Milan and Genoa they were enthusiastically 

received, and at Venice, where a longer stay 

was made, the ex-President made an extend- 
ed trip through the canals. At Vienna 

Colonel Roosevelt had a private audience 


of liberty and peace. Amid 
increasing popular acclaim 
Budapest was reached and 
Mr. Roosevelt was almost mobbed at the 
station, which, in spite of a heavy downpour 
of rain, was surrounded by thousands of 
cheering Hungarians. The Mayor of the 
ancient Hungarian capital and representa- 
tives from all the societies of the city met 
him on the station platform, and while 
nearly 1000 university students sang, in 
English, the “ Star-Spangled Banner,” the 
ex-President was whisked away to his hotel 
through almost solid walls of the populace. 
In short, the Hungarians were evidently de- 
termined to show Mr. Roosevelt that he had 
touched their hearts, and they gave him a 
welcome surpassing anything he had ex- 
perienced during his tour. Replying to 
speeches of welcome by Francis Kossuth, son 
of the famous patriot, Louis Kossuth, the 
Archduke Joseph and Count Khuen von 
Hedervary, the Premier, Mr. Roosevelt 
told how long he had admired and loved 
Hungary, complimenting the character and 
good qualities of the Hungarian people. On 
April 19 the ex-President left for Paris. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From March 21 to April 20, 1910) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


March 21.—In the Senate, Mr. Elkins (Rep., 
W. Va.) speaks in defense of the Interstate 
Commerce measure. 

March 22.—In the Senate, Mr. Clapp (Rep., 
Minn.) criticises the administration’s Interstate 
Commerce bili. 

March 23.—The Senate passes the bill relating 
to the control of seal islands in Bering Sea.... 
The House passes bills providing for the raising 
of the Maine and punishing discrimination 
against the United States uniform. 


March 24.—The Senate passes the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial Appropriation bill.... 
The House passes the Pension Appropriation 
bill, 

March 26.—In the House, debate on the Naval 
Appropriation bill is begun. 

March 29.—The House adopts a resolution 
providing for an investigation of the alleged 
ship-subsidies lobby. 

March 31.—In the House, Mr. Sherley (Dem., 
Ky.) presents a resolution proposing important 
changes in the rules. 


April 1—In the Senate, Mr. Root (Rep., 

. Y.) concludes a_ three-days speech in 
support of the administration’s attempt to 
strengthen the Interstate Commerce law; the 
bill amending the Employers’ Liability law is 
passed....The House votes an appropriation of 
$25,000 for the classification of corporation tax 
returns. 

April 7.—In the Senate, Mr. Lodge (Rep., 
Mass.), chairman of the committee investigating 
the increased cost of living, introduces a Dill 
limiting the cold storage of food to one year. 


April 8—The House passes the Naval Ap- 
propriation bill ($128,037,602), authorizing the 
construction of two first-class battleships. 


April 11.—The Senate begins consideration of 
the Railroad bill; Mr. Nelson (Rep., Minn.) de- 
clares that in his opinion the measure would de- 
stroy the Sherman Anti-Trust law....The 
House strikes out from the Legislative Ap- 
propriation bill the conference committee’s pro- 
vision for the maintenance of the Speaker’s auto- 
mobile. 

April 12—In the Senate, Mr. La Follette 
(Rep., Wis.) attacks the administration’s Rail- 
road bill and Attorney-General Wickersham’s 
course in the merger of the New Haven and 
Boston & Maine railroads....In the House, Mr. 
Mann (Rep., Ill.) explains the administration’s 
Railroad bill. 

April 14—The Senate adopts an amendment 
to the Interstate Commerce bill exempting car- 
riers by water from the operation of the meas- 
ure....The House asks the President for facts 
in connection with Sugar Trust frauds in the 
customs service, unless he should think that the 


publication of same would be incompatible with 
public interests. 

April 15.—The Senate considers the Rivers 
and Harbors Appropriation bill, Mr. Burton 
(Rep., Ohio) speaking in opposition. 

April 18—The House passes the McCall Cam- 
paign Publicity bill and the bill relating to the 
Pribylov seal islands. 

April 19—The Senate passes the River and 
Harbor bill ($52,000,000)....The House dis- 
cusses the Railroad bill. 

April 20.—The House passes a conservation 
bill authorizing the President to make with- 
drawals of public lands. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN } 


March 21.—The National Packing Company 
and ten subsidiary concerns are indicted by a 
federal grand jury in Chicago for violations of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law....Forty present 
and former members of the Pittsburg councils 
are indicted for bribery; ten others confess 
when immunity is offered. 

March 22.—In a special election to chdose a 
successor to the late Congressman Lovering, the 
Democrats carry by a plurality of 5640 one of 
the strongest Republican districts in Massachu- 
setts, Eugene N. Foss defeating William R. 
Buchanan....Nine more former Pittsburg 
councilmen confess to bribe-taking while in 
office. 

March 23.—At a caucus of the Republican 
members of the House of Representatives, 
Messrs. Smith, of Iowa; Dalzell, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Lawrence, of Massachusetts; Fassett, of 
New York; Smith, of California, and Boutell, 
of Illinois, are chosen as Republican members 
of the new Committee on Rules. 


March 24.—The Democratic members of the 
House, in caucus, elect Messrs. Clark, of Mis- 
souri; Underwood, of Alabama; Fitzgerald, of 
New York, and Dixon, of Indiana, as minority 
members of the new Rules Committee....As a 
result of the graft exposures in Pittsburg a 
movement is started to adopt the commission 
form of government....Constitutional lawyers, 
including Senator Root, state that in their opin- 
ion at least one of the attempts of the Kentucky 
Legislature to adopt the income-tax amendment 
to the federal Constitution was legal. 

March 25.—Disclosures in the Pittsburg graft 
investigation result in thirty-one new indict- 
ments and involve six banks. 

March 28.—The President appoints Maurice 
H. Thatcher, of Kentucky, to be a member of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission. 

March 29.—The New York Senate, by vote of 
forty to nine, and after an investigation lasting 
nearly two months, sustains the bribery charge 
against Jotham P. Allds, who resigned just be- 
fore the vote was taken....The Mississippi 
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Legislature approves the income-tax amend- 
ment to the federal Constitution. 

April 2—The Maryland Legislature passes a 
bill disfranchising negroes in State and munici- 
pal elections, basing its action on the fact that 
the State of Maryland did not adopt the Fif- 
teenth Amendment. 

April 4.—The Maryland Senate passes the bill 
creating a public utilities commission, with 
supervision over all public service corporations, 
and endorses the income-tax amendment to the 
federal Constitution, completing the ratification 
by that State....The Supreme Court declares 
unconstitutional the Nebraska law requiring 
railroads to build switches to grain elevators 
and the Arkansas law penalizing railroads for 
failure to supply sufficient cars....Benn Conger, 
who preferred the bribery charge against Allds, 
resigns from the New York Senate; his part 
in the transaction was about to be investigated. 

April 5.—Emil Seidel, candidate of the Social 
Democrats, is elected Mayor of Milwaukee.... 
The platform of the Indiana Republican con- 
vention indorses the administration of President 
Taft, but ignores the Payne-Aldrch tariff. 

April 6.—Frank N. Hoffstot, president of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, is indicted in the 
Pittsburg investigation. 

April 8.—Governor Crothers, of Maryland, an- 
nounces that he will veto the Negro Disfran- 
chisement bill. 

April 9.— Attorney-General Wickersham, 
speaking at Chicago, reviews the first year of 
the Taft administration and defends its policies 
.... Treasury receipts show a surplus over ex- 
penditures for the first time under the new 
tariff. 

April 11—The Supreme Court decides that 
the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust cases shall 
be reargued....Governor Hughes, in a message 
to the New York Legislature, urges a thorough 
inquiry into legislative corruption. 

April 14—The New York State Senate passes 
a resolution demanding a thorough investigation 
into legislative corruption. 

Apri! 15.—Mayor Gaynor, of New York City, 
explains to the police his plan of enforcing the 
excise law on Sundays; violators are not to be 
arrested, but are to be reported by affidavit to 
the District Attorney. 

April 19.—James S. Havens (Dem.) is elected 
to Congress from the Thirty-second New York 
District by a majority of 5831, succeeding the 
late James Breck Perkins; the district is strong- 
ly Republican, and the result is considered a 
personal defeat for George W. Aldridge, the 
Republican candidate and “ boss.”....Senators 
Aldrich, of Rhode Island, and Hale, of Maine, 
announce that they will not be candidates for re- 
clection, 

April 20.—By a non-partisan vote in the New 
York Assembly the income-tax amendment fails 
of passage. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 


March 21.—Premier Asquith places before the 
House of Commons a series of resolutions lim- 
iting the veto power of the Lords....The Hun- 
garian premier and members of his cabinet are 
injured by missiles thrown by Magyar deputies 





following the announcement that the chamber 
had been dissolved by royal decree....The 
Sonnino cabinet in Italy resigns owing to its 
inability to carry through the government’s: 
merchant marine measure....Alexander Gut- 
chov (Octobrist) is elected president of the 
Russian Duma. 

March 22.—The French Senate passes the 
Workmen’s Pension: bill;- the Chamber of 
Deputies passes a measure requiring liquidators 
of church property to furnish detailed ac- 
counts....The British House of Lords passes 
the third of Lord Rosebery’s reform resolu- 
tions, stating that possession of a peerage 
should no longer of itself entitle one to mem- 
bership in the Upper House. 

March 25.—The French Senate concurs with 
the Chamber in adopting the Tariff bill. 


March 28.—The Prince of Monaco grants the 
demands of his subjects for a parliament. 

March 29.—Both houses of the French Parlia- 
ment approve the tariff agreement with the 
United States. r 

March 30.—The Canadian Minister of Fi- 
nance explains before the Dominion Parliament 
the tariff negotiations with the United States, 
stating that some important concessions had 
been made by Canada in order to continue 
friendly relations....Luigi Luzzatti forms a 
coalition ministry in Italy....King George of 
Greece convokes the new national assembly. 


April 3.—The “ Mad Mullah” of Somaliland 
and his followers have slaughtered 800 tribes- 
men in the sultanates under British protection. 


April 5.—Ricardo Jiminez is again elected 
president of Costa Rica, the election of August 
last having been annulled. 

April 6.—Turkish troops are sent into Al- 
bania, where a tax revolt has broken out. 


April 7.—The British House of Commons 
adopts the first of Premer Asquith’s veto reso- 
lutions by vote of 339 to 237. 

April 8—The French Parliament elected in 
1906 comes to an end; elections will be held on 
April 24 and the new Parliament will assemble 
on June I. 

April 10.—A_ suffrage-reform demonstration 
by over 100,000 Socialists and Radicals is peace- 
ably conducted in a suburb of Berlin. 


April 11.—The Belgian plans for reform in 
the Congo include reduction in taxes and the 
substitution of native for white officials..,.The 
Turkish Government having agreed to consider 
their grievances, the Albanian insurgents dis- 
perse. 

April 12—The Prussian Diet again approves 
the government’s suffrage measure. 

April 13.—The Australian general election re- 
sults in a victory for the Laborites over the 
Deakin coalition party....The details of the 
proposed unearned-increment tax in Germany 
are made public. , 

April 14.—The Spanish Parliament is dis- 
solved; elections will be held in May and the 
new assembly will meet on June 15.... Premier 
Asquith’s resolutions dealing with the veto 
power of the House of Lords pass the Com- 
mons by majorities ranging from 105 to 111. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


April 15.—Mr. Balfour, leader of the opposi- 
tion in the British House of Commons, an- 
nounces that he favors the free importation of 
wheat grown within the empire. 

April 16.—President Gomez of Cuba. an- 
nounces three cabinet appointments, among 
them being that of a negro. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


March 21.—The Peruvian Government severs 
diplomatic relations with Chile, owing to the 
expulsion of Peruvian priests from Tacna and 
Arica....The visit of King Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia to the Sultan of Turkey is expected to 
improve the Balkan situation. 

March 24.—President Taft signs a proclama- 
tion granting minimum tariff rates to China. 

March 25.—Two American-owned steamers 
are seized by the Nicaraguan Government. 

March 26.—President Taft and the Canadian 
Minister of Finance, in conference at Wash- 
ington, reach an agreement in the tariff dispute. 

March 30.—Proclamations granting minimum 
tariff rates to Canada and Australia are signed 
by President Taft, thereby completing the ex- 
tension of minimum rates to the entire world. 

March 31.—Venezuela pays $1030 for unlaw- 
fully detaining a British trading schooner in 
1908. 

April 1—The Peruvian legation at Bogota, 
Colombia, is attacked by a mob in sympathy 
with Ecuador. 

April 3.—The Peruvian legation and con- 
sulates in Ecuador are attacked by mobs. 

April 5.—The trans-Andean tunnel, connect- 
ing Chile and Argentina by rail, is formally 
opened. 

April 6—The Spanish Government urges 
Peru and Ecuador to adopt conciliatory atti- 
tudes. < ; 

April 8.—It is intimated by the President of 
Ecuador that the United States will be asked to 
mediate into the Peruvian imbroglio. 

April 14.—An anti-foreign uprising in Chang- 
Sha, China, results in the burning of one Nor- 
wegian and two English missions, 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


March 21.—Forty-seven persons are killed in 
the wreck of a Rock Island passenger train near 
Green Mountain, Iowa....Mayor Gaynor, of 
New York City, orders that the police cease 
photographing prisoners except those actually 
convicted of felony. 

March 22.—The general strike in Philadelphia 
is called off after the striking street-car em- 
ployees refuse concessions offered; 30,000 union 
men return to work....Through the award of 
a federal arbitration board, appointed under the 
Erdman act, members of the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America obtain an increase in 
wages. 

March 23.—President Taft returns to Wash- 
ington after a six-days absence....Stockhold- 
ers of the. Anaconda Copper Company vote to 
increase the capital stock fivefold. 


March 24.—Ex-President Roosevelt and his 
family arrive at Cairo....Through the efforts 
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of Commissioner of Labor Neill, an agreement 
is reached between the Western railroads and 
striking firemen; the question of wages is leit 
for arbitration under the Erdman act. 


March 27.—Eight men are killed and three in- 
jured by the explosion of a gun on the cruiser 
Charleston in the Philippines. 

March 28.—In the course of an address to 
the students of the University of Egypt, ex- 
President Roosevelt causes a sensation by com- 
mending British rule and denouncing sym- 
pathizers with the recent assassination of 
Premier Boutros....The New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad grants an increase 
in wages and shorter hours to trainmen, con- 
ductors, and yardmen.... More than 300 persons 
are killed by fire in a dance hall in Hungary.... 
A hurricane causes serious damage in the Fiji 
Islands....Two aeroplanes are wrecked on the 
opening day of the Cannes (France) aviation 
meet. 

March 29.—The Pennsylvania Railroad volun- 
tarily grants a 6 per cent. increase in the pay 
of all employees earning less than $300 a 
month....15,000 employees in the mechanical 
departments of Canadian railways demand 
higher wages. 

March 30.—The Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
road announces a wage increase of 6 per cent. 
to employees receiving less than $300 a month. 

March 31.—Three hundred thousand bitum- 
inous coal miners quit work pending a settle- 
ment of wage demands....A tornado and a 
blizzard cause great damage to life and property 
in Austria. 


April 2.—Hubert LeBlon is killed by a fall 
from his aeroplane at San Sebastian, Spain.... 
The wireless station at Nauen, Prussia, main- 
tains communication with Kamerun, in West 
Africa....Employees at Sir Christopher Fur- 
ness’ shipyard, in England, after a year’s test, 
reject his profit-sharing plan....Dr. Eugene 
Doyen, of Paris, announces the discovery of 
mycolysine, a germ-destroying agent. 

April 3.—Ex-President Roosevelt announces 
in Rome that he will not call on the Pope be- 
cause of conditions which the Vatican wished 
to impose....Announcement is made of an ad- 
vance in the wages of Bethlehem Steel laborers. 

April 4.—Colonel Roosevelt and his family 
are guests of the King and Queen of Italy. 

April 6—The military court of inquiry into 
the Brownsville shooting affair affirms the guilt 
of the negro soldiers of the Twenty-fifth In- 
fantry....The thirteenth Conference for Edu- 
cation in the South is opened at Little Rock, 
Ark. 

April 7.—Glenn H. Curtiss, at Memphis, es- 
tablishes a new aeroplane starting record, rising 
from the ground in five and four-fifths seconds. 

April 8—Daniel Kinet, a Belgian, carries a 
passenger in his aeroplane for two hours and 
twenty minutes, a new world’s record....The 
New York City Board of.Estimate authorizes 
$60,000,000 for subways. 

April 1to.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission holds that upper berths in Pullman 
cars should cost less than lower berths. 


April 11.—Gifford Pinchot, formerly Chief 
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Forester of the Unitea States, confers with ex- 72....Levi Candee Weir, president of the 
President Roosevelt at Porto Maurizio, Italy. Adams Express Company, 68. 


April 12.—The offer of the New York Cen- March 29.—Ex-Judge John Swartout Barka- 
tral Railroad to submit the demands of train- low, of New Jersey, 75....Thomas Lafayette 
men and conductors to a special arbitration Rosser, a Confederate veteran and a brigadier- 
board is accepted....The Fairbanks expedition general of volunteers during the war with 
announces that on April 3 it reached the sum- Spain, 73. 
mit of Mt. McKinley and that no trace was March 30.—Charles Sprague Smith, founder 
found of Dr. Cook’s alleged ascent. and director of the People’s Institute of New 

April 13.—Governor Patterson, of Tennessee, York, 56....Prof. George L. Vose, well known 
pardons Duncan B. Cooper, convicted of slay- in New England as a civil engineer and edu- 
ing ex-United States Senator Carmack in 1908; - cator, 56....Myra Kelly (Mrs. Allan Mac- 
the State Supreme Court had just affirmed the naughton), author of stories about school chil- 








conviction. 

April 14.—The committee of street-car em- 
ployees in Philadelphia accepts the terms of- 
fered by the traction company....The United 
States Steel Corporation announces an increase 
in pay for 225,000 men, amounting to $9,000,000 
a year....A series of earthquakes in Costa Rica 
cause great damage to property. 

April 15.—Emperor Francis-Joseph receives 
ex-President Roosevelt at Vienna....A lock- 
out in the building trades in Germany affects 
nearly 200,000 men....A cyclone strikes the 
aviation field at Mourmelon, France, killing 
three workmen and wrecking nine aeroplanes. 

April 16.—Lord Kitchener, British Field 
Marshal, visits the Military Academy at West 
Point. 


April 17.—The Lackawanna Railroad informs 
its trainmen that it will abide by the decision of 
the New York Central arbitrators....A fire at 
Hyde Park, Vt., destroys municipal and county 
buildings and the Congregational Church.... 
The German balloon Delitzsch is struck by 
lightning near Eisenach; the crew of four men 
lose their lives. 

April 18.—The Atlantic Transport liner Min- 
nehaha runs aground off the Scilly Islands; the 
sixty-six passengers are landed in safety. 


~ (OBITUARY 


March 20.—Felix Tournachon, the French 
journalist and caricaturist, go. 

March 21.—Rev. Theodore Bourne, founder 
of the Society for the Prevention of Crime, in 
New York, 88....George C. Lee, the Boston 
banker, 80....Creston Clarke, a well-known 
actor and dramatist, 44. 

March 23.—Rear-Admiral James Entwistle, 
U.S.N., retired, 73. 

March 24.—Galen Clark, for many years 
guardian of the Yosemite Valley, 96....Vis- 
count Marie Eugene de Vogue, author and 
member of the French Academy, 62. 

March 26.—Prof. J. Rayner Edmands, of the 
Harvard Observatory, 60. 

March 27.—Alexander Agassiz, the scientist 
and mining engineer, 75.... Dudley Evans, pres- 
ident of the Wells-Fargo Express Company, 
72....David D. Wood, the blind composer and 
organist, 72....Brig.-Gen. Hamilton S. Haw- 
kins, U.S.A., retired, 74....W. P. Roberts, the 
youngest brigadier-general of the Confederate 
army, 

March 28.—David Josiah Brewer, associate 
justice of the United States Supreme Court, 


dren in the New York slums....Brig-Gen. John 
Luke Tiernon, U. S. A., retired, 69....Jean 
Moreas, a French newspaper editor and poet, 54. 


March 31.—S. Ward Loper, curator of 
Wesleyan University Museum, 75....Henry H. 
Porter, a prominent Western railroad man, 57. 

April 1—Robert W. Patterson, editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, 59....Borden Parker Bowne, 
professor of philosophy at Boston University, 
63....Dr. J. P. C. Foster, of Connecticut, an 
authority on the treatment of tuberculosis, 65. 

April 2—Ex-Congressman Warren O. Arnold, 
of Rhode Island, 70....Ex-Justice Edgar L. 
Fursman, of the New York Supreme Court, 

1.... Thomas B. Jeffery, inventor of the pneu- 
matic tire, 65. 

April 3.—Brig.-Gen. Elias Van Arsdale 
Andruss, U.S.A., retired, 71....Rev. Thomas 
Law, a prominent Methodist minister of Great 
Britain, 56....Catherine Helen Spence, of Aus- 
tralia, lecturer and writer on electoral reform. 

April 4.—George H. Williams, ex- United 
States Senator and Attorney-General during 
President Grant’s second term, 87. 

April 5.—Dr. Charles O. Day, formerly presi- 
dent of Andover Theological Seminary. 

April 6.—Rev. Thomas Henry Sill, a promi- 
nent Episcopal minister of New York, 72. 

April 8—Thomas F. Walsh, the Colorado 
mine owner, 59....Dr. Andrew Heermance 
Smith, the well-known New York physician, 73. 

April 10.—James T. Woodward, president of 
the Hanover National Bank of New York, 7o. 

April 11.—Sir Thomas Selby Tancred, the 
English mining and railway engineer, 70. 

» April 12—William Graham Sumner, for 
many years professor of political and social 
science at Yale University, 69....Sir Robert 
Giffen, the English statistician, 73. 

April 13.—Sir William Quiller Orchardson, 
the well-known painter, 75....Julius Blithner, 

_the German piano manufacturer, 86. 

‘April 16.—Ignacio Mariscal, for thirty years 
a“ of the Mexican department of foreign af- 

airs. 

' April 17—Charles Donohue, ex-Justice of the 
New York Supreme Court, 86....A. J. Halford, 
editor of the Congressional Directory, 49. 

| April 18—Dr. Bigelow T. Sanborn, an expert 
on diseases of the brain, 71....Charles J. Os- 
born, for half a century correspondent of the 

grou Press at St. Louis, 84. 

April 20.—Major-Gen. Samuel Gibbs French, 


of the Confederate army, 92 
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“TALK ABOUT BEING PRESIDENT!” 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland) 
poe Colonel Roosevelt's progress through Euro- 





bi pean countries, after emerging from the African 
“yucatan 9 wilderness, rapidly developed into a remarkable 
i] triumphal tour. Everywhere the American ex- 





President received the most enthusiastic greet- 
ings from sovereigns as well as from the peo- 
ple. Our readers will no doubt be interested in 
the article on “ The Home-coming of Roosevelt ” 
(page 555), by Mr. Walter Wellman, who went 
to meet Colonel Roosevelt in Africa, and has 
since accompanied him on his travels. 










































d v TO A FAUNAL NATURALIST THE COMING GUEST 
Uncie Sam: “ Hello, Teddy; what we need is a Tur Kaiser: ‘ You boys will have to eat in the 
live elephant, not dead ones.” kitchen, I’m going to have company.” 


From the Times (New York) From the Herald (Syracuse) 
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MR. TAFT SHOULD KNOW THAT IT’S DANGEROUS TO WAVE A RED FLAG IN FRONT 
OF A BULL 


From the News-Tribune (Duluth) 

















| ‘ QO: : Z THE PAINTING, IN MR. TAFT’S OPINION, DOES NOT 

BY” hs = ; ee aa DO JUSTICE TO THE HEROIC MODEL. NO 
WONDER HE KICKS! 

From the Leader (Cleveland) 





THE PRESIDENTIAL TREADMILL 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland) 
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SOME CENSUS QUESTIONS 
From the North American (Philadelphia) 

















BROTHER TEDDY’LL GIT HIM! 
Pincuot (to Taft, before leaving for Europe): 
‘I'm a-goin’ ter tell my big brother on you.” 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 








EXIT! GEORGE W. ALDRIDGE 
From the World (New York) 

















THREE’S A CROWD 


(Apropos of recent woman's suffrage meetings in 
Washington) 
From the Press (New York) 


Few Congressional elections in recent years 
have aroused such intense interest throughout 
the country as the special district elections held 
last month in Massachusetts and New York. 
Eugene N. Foss, Democrat, carried one of the 
strongest Republican districts of Massachusetts 
against his Republican opponent. In New 
York also there was a Democratic victory, 
George W. Aldridge, Republican, and for many 
years the boss of Monroe County,—another Re- 
publican stronghold,—being signally defeated. 
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My! WHAT A BUMP FOR FOSS’S OPPONENT! 
From the Traveler (Boston) 
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THE REPUBLICAN TUG OF WAR: INSURGENTS vs. THE OLD GUARD! 
Will the Republican elephant hold together? 
From the American (New* York) 
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THe InsuRGENT Barrer (having finished with 
Speaker Cannon) to Senator Aldrich: “I'll trim 
you next, sir!” 

From the Leader (Cleveland) 


STRAWS SHOW WHICH WAY THE POLITICAL WIND 
BLOWS 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 
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TWO CARTOONS ON THE CHANGES IN THE RULES OF THE HOUSE 


RESPONSIBILITY “WITHOUT POWER MR. SPEAKER 
From the IJnter-Ocean (Chicago) From the World (New York) | 
| 
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THE MAKERS OF THE TARIFF GO BUSHWHACKING 
IN INDIANA 
From the Jnter-Ocean (Chieago) 


Senator Beveridge’s speech at the Indiana 
State Republican Convention last month, in 
which he attacked the Payne-Aldrich tariff, at- 
tracted marked attention throughout the coun- 
try. The Senator’s manly fight for re-election 
will be watched with much interest. 
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Sloe Reed 


Tuer Fuairive: “ That is no place for me!” 
From the Tribune (South Bend, Ind.) 





SENATOR BEVERipcE 
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““ BEVERAGES ” ARE THE ISSUES IN INDIANA 


From the Times-Star (Cincinnati) 
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“ WELL, WHAT DO YOU THINK OF INDIANA?” 
From the Constitution (Atlanta) 


BEVERIDGE, AS THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) 
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GETTING INTO THE GAME THE END OF THE WORLD 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) From the Press (New York) 


Arizona and New Mexico will, no doubt, soon In spite of the dire predictions made by the 
get a Congressional pass for admission to the “bosses” as to what would result should Gover- 
Statehood game! nor Hughes’ plan for direct nominations be 
adopted by the New York State Legislature, there 
is a growing sentiment among the real leaders of 
all parties that the people should be given oppor- 
tunity for a more direct participation in the 
choice of candidates for office. For an excel- 
lent summary of the whole movement for direct 
nominations throughout the country, with spe- 
cial reference to the New York plan, see page 
507 of this REvIEw. 
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THE EARLY GARDENER 


” a a eae , 
CLEANING HOUSE (Some spring gardening by Myr. Foil, with Mr. 
i (Apropos of contemplated changes in Congress) Bryan as the interested neighbor !) 

i From the American (New York) From the Journal (Minneapolis) 
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BARGAIN SALE 








Drawn by E. W. Kemble 











THE HIGH COST CF LIVING! 


Krom Collier's (New York) 














This page of cartoons is devoted entirely to 
politcial “ graft,”—also political renovation. The 
guilty Pittsburg councilmen have been lining up 
to confess their guilt and receive an immunity 
bath, while in New York Governor Hughes has 
vigorously demanded a _ thorough, complete, 
and impartial investigation into legislative cor- 
ruption. 
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GOVERNOR HUGHES, AS THE “ ANIMATES FEATHER 
Yes - os 
DUSTER, “iN ACTION AGAIN WHO’S AFRAID OF A LITTLE HOUSE-CLEANING? 
York) Fixom the Press (New York) 


From the World (New 
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WHILE THERE'S LIFE THERE'S HOPE ht 2 I - 
P A PORTENT IN THE HEAVENS 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia 
oa he sabaddin : , ) From the New York Call (Socialist) 
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“ AIN'T THEY CUTE? ” 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland) 

















Tue East: “ All my bulldogs!” 
From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle) 
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. JUST IN TIME “SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR!” 
From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul) From the Journal (Minneapolis) 























THE HOME-COMING OF ROOSEVELT 


BY WALTER WELLMAN 


(Mr. Wellman’s article, which follows herewith, derives its chief interest and importance 
from the fact that it is written from the viewpoint of the ablest of American newspaper cor- 
respondents, who went from Washington to join the Roosevelt party in Egypt, and who has, 


therefore, the advantage of seeing Mr. Roosevelt from day to day. 


Further than that, Mr. 


Wellman’s intimate acquaintance with American and European affairs gives a background to 
his picture of America’s distinguished citizen as he emerges from his year in Africa and 


faces homeward amidst the plaudits of European peoples. 


The political expressions in this 


article are, of course, Mr. Wellman’s alone, and it would not be proper to regard them as 


having been inspired.—TuHeE Epiror.] 


W ITHOUT doubt the most talked-about 
man in the world these days is for- 

mer President Roosevelt. Not in office, not 
in action, a simple traveler abroad, his name 
is On every tongue, in every newspaper of the 
world. His tour of Africa and Europe prior 
to his return to his own country in June is 
everywhere regarded as one of the most re- 
markable episodes of recent times. It is, of 
course, looked at from many angles. Difh- 
cult, indeed, would it be to describe the 
various emotions with which it is viewed in 
many countries and many circles. In Amer- 
ica, if we may believe the reports which come 
to us through both public and private chan- 
nels, the expected is happening: That is, his 
enemies (and he is blessed with his fair share 
of them) affect to believe that his tour is 
nothing more nor less than a preliminary 
campaign for another term in the White 
House. His friends and admirers (who ap- 
pear to constitute the vast majority of the 
American people) think less of possible ul- 
terior motives and more of the extraordinary 
honors with which he is everywhere being 
received, and regard his tour as a fitting se- 
quel to a great career in the public life of 
America and to his yeat of picturesque though 
well-advertised retirement in African jungles. 
One conclusion seems to be almost univer- 
sally accepted, by friend and foe alike: Mr. 
Roosevelt is the foremost and most famous 
of living Americans. If this were not real- 
ized before, it is now. His trip is marked 
by demonstrations of interest, admiration, and 
respect surpassing anything of the sort ever 
before known. Certainly no such honors 
were ever paid a citizen of the United States 
traveling abroad. General Grant, on_ his 


memorable tour of the world, with a high 
military and civic prestige behind him, was 
everywhere greeted with cordiality by official 
personages. Not only do those high in official 


place vie with one another in honoring Roose- 
velt, but the masses of the people are alive to 
his personality and his fame and delight to 
give him the homage of their acclaim. Crowds 
in the streets, at railway stations, on quays, 
in theaters, wherever he appears, in Egypt, 
Italy, France, Austria (I write as the tour 
is in progress), testify to the fact that this 
American, in some way or other, has man- 
aged to impress himself upon the conscious- 
ness of peoples who are generally quite in- 
different to all that goes on within or comes 
from out the great Western republic. Even 
those who must be regarded as woefully ig- 
norant of America, its affairs and personages, 
seem to have heard of Roosevelt, to know 
that he is called “ Teddy,” and to be fairly 
familiar with some of his other characteristics 
and surroundings. 


A MORE THAN ROYAL TRIUMPH 


This sketch is written from the viewpoint 
of one who for several weeks has been Mr. 
Roosevelt’s traveling companion and who 
is his friend and admirer without being to- 
ward him a confidant or a hero-worshiper. 
What I am striving to do is to give some 
idea of the manner in which he is received 
and regarded in the countries which he 
visits. Wherever we go we of the entour- 
age of the former President see marked evi- 
dence of the fact that he occupied a place 
unique, peculiar, not easy to understand or 
define, and still more difficult to explain as 
to its causes, in the world’s estimate. 

We are even prepared to believe that 
which is told us by so many of the diplomat- 
ists, officials, journalists, officers, and other 
men of information we meet and converse 
with, namely, that Theodore Roosevelt is 
not only the foremost citizen of our own 
country, but the most famous of living men. 
They tell us, and seemingly with candor and 











truth, that not the King of England, nor 
the Czar of Russia, nor the Emperor,of Ger- 
many, nor any other sovereign or personage 
could attract half the attention that is 
showered upon this private citizen of the 
United States. Analysis of the why and 
wherefore I leave to others; my mission is 
simply to record the fact. Here in Europe, 
whence I write, they regard him as not a 
king, but something more than king. And 
a number of keen observers have spoken to 
me of what to them seems the significant re- 
flex of this extraordinary circumstance,— 
that the people of Europe are fast outgrow- 
ing many of their traditional points of view, 
their lethargy and indifference, and becom- 
ing more and more keen as to personalities, 
as to character, as to individual rather than 
institutional developments. One commenta- 
tor, a journalist of marked ability, said: 
“At heart the people of Europe are hero- 
worshipers, just like you Americans. It has 
been a long time since they had a Napoleon, 
a Bismarck or a Garibaldi. Hence the 
eagerness and warmth with which they greet 
your Mr. Roosevelt.” 

I cannot pretend to speak of the impres- 
sion which Mr. Roosevelt’s triumphal tour 
produces upon his countrymen who are in 
America. But such is the impression among 
the foreigners with whom he comes in con- 
tact or who see him at a distance. As for 
the Americans sojourning or _ traveling 
abroad, we meet many of them; and they go 
far and wait long just to see him or hear 
him, and to a man,—and this includes the 
women, for I think a large majority of the 
swarms of Americans we meet in foreign 
lands are women,—they are proud of his 
name and fame and look upon the homage 
given him as belonging in some little part to 
the country and the people from whom he 
comes. 





NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE AND INTEREST 


With many of Mr. Roosevelt’s critics at 
home it is a favorite theory that he is posing, 
that he is deliberately trying to attract at- 
tention, that he contrives with cunning the 
situations which carry his name so far. But 
no evidence of this is discerned by those who 
travel with him and watch him hour by 
hour. It was no fault of his that important 
newspapers and news-gathering organizations 
in America sent special correspondents all 
the way to the heart of Africa tc meet him. 
It was no fault of his that some of these cor- 
respondents chartered. special steamers and 
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raced hundreds of miles up the White Nile 
from Khartoum to win the satisfaction of 
being the first to greet him on his emergence 
from the wilderness. Nor can he be blamed 
if he received these men of the press, almost 
all of them old friends, upon his own 
steamer and greeted them as any other man 
with warm blood in his veins would have 
done. Mr. Roosevelt cannot be held respon- 
sible for the fact that newspaper owners 
were willing to spend large sums in travel 
expenses, steamers, and cable tolls to get 
early and copious tidings of him; we may 
be sure the newspapers would not have done 
this if public interest had not spurred them 
on. Nor was it Mr. Roosevelt’s fault that 
many European journals sent their star men 
to meet him and write about him all the way 
from Cairo to London. When we arrived 
at Naples and Rome we who had accom- 
panied the former President from Egypt 
were as much surprised as he was to find 
that the leading newspapers of all the capi- 
tals of Europe had their correspondents 
there; and these correspondents said never 
had meeting of emperors or kings attracted 
so much attention or roused such widespread 
interest in Europe. 

The truth is, as is known to all of us who 
were the first to meet and talk with him as 
he came out of the jungle, that Mr. Roose- 
velt was a very much amazed man when he 
saw these indications of world-wide interest 
in himself. He had schooled his mind to the 
belief that he had passed from the stage, had 
had his day, and that others had taken his 
place in the popular attention. It is doubt- 
less true also that he had a genuine and 
wholly natural curiosity as to what his re- 
ception would be; and it is not too much 
to say that he was equally surprised and de- 
lighted to find that he was still an object of 
the world’s interest. ‘To say this is to say 
that Mr. Roosevelt has his fair share of 
proper human vanity, and nothing more. 


THE GUEST OF KINGS AND EMPERORS 


Mr. Roosevelt invited no journalists to 
come and meet him; but when they had come 
he met and talked with them as frequently 
as was necessary to serve their purpose. In 
tact, he made traveling companions of them, 
as he did of every one entitled to his regard. 
His surprise at finding so many journalists 
at Khartoum, and farther south, and all 
along his route, was the greater from the 
fact that the day of. his emergence and the 
plan to meet Mrs. Roosevelt and his daugh- 
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ter at Khartoum about March 15 had as far 
as possible been kept secret. If he could 
lsave had his way, and carried out his orig- 
inal intention, it is certain that he would 
have traveled much more simply than he 
did,—as an ordinary traveler paying his way. 
He did travel as simply as he could. But if 
the government of the Soudan insisted upon 
putting at his disposition a special steamer, 
and would have him sleep and dine in the 
famous palace at Khartoum, where Gordon 
fell, and would provide a special car for him 
on the railway and a private yacht on the 
Nile, and the Khedive of Egypt and the King 
of Italy and the Emperor of Austria insisted 
upon his company at dinner, at drives, at 
luncheons, and if municipalities erected tri- 
umphal arches and presented him the free- 
dom of the city, what could Mr. Roosevelt 
do? Certainly none of this was of his own 
seeking; and while he might have been more 
content to go his way as a private individual, 
only a churl refuses well-meant hospitality. 


MINGLING WITH OTHER TRAVELERS 


Mr. Roosevelt travels in a dual role, and 
has sense enough to perceive it. He is a 
private citizen, and he is a former Presi- 
dent of the United States: He has tried 
never to forget that he is both. In so far as 
possible he has sought to divest all functions 
of official character. Invitations he has ac- 
cepted, but in his réle as a private individual. 
For example, upon the menu cards at the 
beautiful dinner given in his honor by the 
Soudan Club at Khartoum, by his wish his 
name appeared as ‘“‘the Honorable the 
Colonel Roosevelt,” not as former President 
of the United States. And everywhere, by 
common consent, including his own, he has 
been spoken to and of as “ Colonel Roose- 
velt,” or “the Colonel.” He has lived in 
palaces placed at his disposal, but always 
with the door wide open to his friends. He 
has traveled in private cars, but always tak- 
ing his meals with other travelers in the 
common dining coach, though his own car 
was fitted with a private dining-room. Cross- 
ing the Mediterranean he and Mrs. Roose- 
velt preferred taking their meals in the 
saloon, at the captain’s table, and they min- 
gled with the other passengers daily. 

Everywhere he has insisted upon meet- 
ing all sorts of people and visiting all sorts 
of places, and from the white Nile to the 
Danube men have been surprised at his geni- 
ality, his good fellowship, his humor, his en- 
ergy, his frankness, his curiosity or desire for 


knowledge which has found vent in the ask- 
ing of myriads of questions, and in his re- 
markable versatility, his familiarity with his- 
tory, archeology, architecture, politics, and 
persons,—from his knowledge of Arabic lit- 
erature to his acquaintance with the antiqui- 
ties of Egypt and Rome. This versatility 
did not surprise his American comrades, who 
knew of his marvelous faculty for reading 
photographically and retaining in the mem- 
ory like a phonograph, but it amazed the 
foreigners. And when he had occasion to 
speak at universities, schools, banquets, 
whether he spoke without or with prepara- 
tion, his hearers, whether English, Egyptian, 
Italian, or Austrian, almost to a man looked 
upon him as one of the greatest orators they 
had ever heard. Many even went so far as 
to say that after hearing him they could well 
understand how and why he had become 
such a great man in his own country,—it 
was his matchless eloquence. When told 
that his new friends had put him in the peer- 
less class of oratory, Colonel Roosevelt! s 
smile was eloquent indeed. 


THE CAIRO INCIDENT 


In one of his addresses in Egypt Mr. 
Roosevelt said he had once told his Methodist 
brethren in America that if he had been one 
of them he should have asked for license as 
lay preacher. Without doubt this disclosed 
one of the many bents of mind of this re- 
markable man. If he had not been a pub- 
licist and political leader he might well have 
been a preacher. He does love to preach. 
On this tour most of his addresses have been 
characteristic in that they dealt with the per- 
fectly obvious, but the obvious spoken so ear- 
nestly and impressively as to rouse great 
warmth of sympathy and approval. His pen- 
chant for preaching stirred up almost an in- 
cident in Egypt. Convinced through ample 
observation of the good work the English 
were doing in the depths of Africa and in 
the Soudan, it was only natural for him to 
start preaching to the natives of their duty 
of loyalty to the government. ‘This was 
quietly resented by a few of the Egyptian 
officers in the Soudan. But it was not till 
he made his address at the university in 
Cairo that any deep feeling was stirred. 
Aware by this time that there was criticism 
of his outspokenness, as is like him, Mr. 
Roosevelt sought to modify the harshness of 
his language, but stood manfully to his guns 
as to the thought itself. He believed the 
Egyptians were not fit for self-government, 
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and by implication told them so. It happens 
that since the revolution in Turkey a con- 
siderable nationalist movement has sprung up 
among the younger Egyptians. ‘They want 
a constitution. They ask that some limit be 
set to the duration of British rule. Having 
been governed by aliens for about 3000 years, 
they believe the time has come when Egypt 
should be ruled by Egyptians. And they 
organized demonstrations and made speeches 
in resentment of Mr. Roosevelt’s advice. 
They declared it came with poor grace for 
their visitor, who had fought to free Cuba 
of alien rule, to come to Egypt and advise 
perpetual submission to foreigners. Inasmuch 
as it is fairly well known the English never 
intend to get out of Egypt, perhaps the local 
observers are right in predicting that at some 
day not far distant there will be need of all 
the firmness and perhaps all the troops Eng- 
land can command to keep a secure footing. 

The Roosevelt episode attracted attention 
everywhere, and in America there were criti- 
cisms to the effect that Mr. Roosevelt had 
violated the first law of hospitality by touch- 
ing upon controversial points in the coun- 
try whose guest he was. It is certain that 
the Egyptian nationalists took this view. But 
the fact is that Mr. Roosevelt was in no 
sense the guest of the country. He stopped 
at a hotel, paid his bill, accepted invitations 
out to dinners and luncheons and teas like 
any traveler, and that was all. Moreover, 
he was a private citizen; and he held that if 
they had not wished him to speak his mind 
they should not have asked him to speak 
to them at all. 





THE AFFAIR WITH THE VATICAN 


On account of this incident at Cairo it 
became axiomatic among the corps of at- 
tendant newspaper correspondents — that 
wherever ‘the Colonel” went there was 
likely to be something doing. It so proved. 
At Rome, as all the world knows, there was 
the misunderstanding with the Vatican au- 
thorities as to the audience with the Pope. 
Now that it is all over it will do no harm to 
state the verdict of disinterested and well- 
informed men living at Rome. This is that 
the misunderstanding was due to a lack of 
diplomacy on both sides. If there had been 
a mediator of average skill and common 
sense the whole trouble could have been 
averted. Colonel Roosevelt was well aware 


of the susceptibilities of the Vatican. He 
knew very well that according to the papal 
view the Methodists of America maintain a 
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propaganda at Rome, not in good faith, not 
as a sincere and earnest religious work, but 
solely as a thorn in the side of the leader 
of the Roman faith. Mr. Roosevelt passes 
no judgment as to the correctness of this 
opinion; it is a matter with which he has 
nothing to do. But, acquainted with the 
sensitiveness of the Vatican, he was deter- 
mined to give no cause for offense. He had 
declined all invitations to speak to or visit 
the organization whose presence in Rome 
had stirred up so much bitterness. And he 
had no intention of making any such engage- 
ment, and supposed this fact was well known 
to the Papal Secretary of State and other ad- 
visers of the Pope. As a matter of fact it 
was only imperfectly known to them; and 
to make assurance doubly sure they granted 
the audience sought by Mr. Roosevelt with 
an expression which to them voiced a hope 
but which in Mr. Roosevelt’s ear sounded 
like a stipulation, or condition,—to wit, that 
he must pledge himself not to visit the 
Methodists. Holding that his self-respect as 
an individual and his dignity as former Pres- 
ident of the republic would not permit him 
to accept a courtesy with conditions attached 
limiting his freedom of action as to other 
friends, Mr. Roosevelt declined to accede. 

If there had been at hand an intermediary 
of ordinary diplomatic accomplishments this 
trivial difference of interpretation might 
easily have been removed. But unfortu- 
nately, so far as this episode is concerned, 
the American Ambassador at Rome is not 
permitted to hold any relations with the 
Vatican, and no other convenient mutual 
friend presented himself at the critical junc- 
ture. Colonel Roosevelt was sincerely sorry 
for the contretemps. Despite the well-nigh 
universal opinion in Rome, shared by most 
Catholies, that his attitude had been correct 
and, blameless, he was unwilling to even 
seem to countenance criticism of the Vatican, 
and when a spokesman more or less author- 
ized attacked the Roman Church in the 
name of the Methodist organization, Mr. 
Roosevelt rebuked that by canceling an en- 
gagement he had made to meet American 
citizens at the embassy, it having been un- 
derstood that most of the Methodists in 
Rome intended to present themselves on that 
occasion. All the way from Uganda to the 
Eternal City Mr. Roosevelt had _ been 
preaching religious tolerance, and it was irri- 
tating to have an unpleasantness of this sort 
linked with his name, notwithstanding all his 
precautions to the contrary. It is known 
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that the Pope is also chagrined at the out- 
come. At Rome they say the practical les- 
son to be drawn from the episode is that the 
Vatican should equip itself with a diplomatic 
department capable of dealing with men and 
affairs of our day in a truly modern spirit. 


NOT THINKING ABOUT POLITICS NOW 


Many of the foreigners who have met Mr. 
Roosevelt cannot understand why he is not 
still President of the United States. Still 
less can they understand why he should not 
be a seeker for the Presidency again. They 
look upon him as the greatest man in the 
world, and think it strange that with his 
youth and energy he should be in private 
life. This is a subject which Mr. Roosevelt 
has declined to discuss. So far as I am aware, 
he has not confided his thoughts to any one; 
certainly he has not to me, and anything 
which I may here write will be without his 
knowledge and without the slightest respon- 
sibility, direct or indirect, resting upon him. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been appealed to by hun- 
dreds of his friends in America to give some 
expression as to his future plans. His mail 
has grown to such proportions that most of 
the time he has kept two stenographers busy 
disposing of his correspondence, and at one 
time was forced to announce a request that 
pecple do not write him unnecessarily, since it 
is physically impossible to answer all letters, 
much as he would like to do so. His friends 
who write him from America, giving advice 
as to what he should or should not do in 
politics, divide into two classes: One believes 
the Republican party is now in more or less 
distress; that it has fallen upon evil times; 
that the one man who could help it escape 
defeat at the coming fall elections is Mr. 
Roosevelt ; that it is his duty as a party man 
to come to the rescue and do all in his power 
for the organization which made him Presi- 
dent. The other holds that Mr. Roosevelt 
now occupies a unique place in the estimate of 
the American people; that he is above mere 
party politics and leadership; that he belongs 
to the whole country, regardless of parties; 
that it would: be a pain and disappointment 
to millions of Democrats and Independents 
who admire him and trust him if he were to 
attempt to pull Republican chestnuts out of 
the fire. Colonel Roosevelt has not intimated 
which of these two antagonistic counsels finds 
greater favor in his eyes. He answers all in- 
quiries with the statement that he is not 
thinking about politics at this time, and does 
not intend to do so till he shall have been at 


home for some months and had the oppor- 
tunity to look over the situation for himself. 


FUTURE POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


If I may hazard a guess, simply from com- 
mon knowledge and observation, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s inclination is strongly toward the sec- 
ond of these courses, toward a line of action 
which will keep him out of politics so far 
as any design of his own is concerned. The 
difficulty is, as every one knows who knows 
Mr. Roosevelt, that keeping still is the most 
arduous assignment in the world for him. He 
does not relish the idea of passing his days 
in silence and inaction. Where there are 
questions to be discussed and reforms to be 
championed he loves to be in the thick of 
the fight. While his present inclination — 
we cannot say decision,—appears to be to re- 
tire like Cincinnatus to his plow, discussing 
moral questions in his role as editorial writer 
for the Outlook and occasional speaker at 
some non-political gathering, no one could 
venture a prediction as to what he will ac- 
tually do. He may intend one thing and by 
the stress of circumstances and the demands 
of his own nature be drawn into another be- 
fore many months shall have passed. 

One thing seems perfectly clear: This 
most popular, energetic, masterful man is a 
factor to be reckoned with in the future poli- 
tics of the United States. To leave him. out 
would be a reversal of the law of gravity. 
He has lost none of his interest in home af- 
fairs. He is as well informed to-day of 
what has happened during his absence as 
most men who have remained all the time 
in the country. Apparently not a move on 
the board has escaped his notice. “Those who 
attempt to tell him news undertake a profit- 
less task. He knows it all already. And he 
is watchful and alert to an extraordinary 
degree for one who has just concluded a 
year amassing a collection of 13,000 natu- 
ral-history specimens, and is now engaged 
upon a record-breaking tour of Europe. 


AS TO THE PRESIDENCY 


Again writing solely as an observer, and 
upon my own responsibility, simply for the 
purpose of giving information to the Ameri- 
can people, I feel it a duty to dispel one po- 
litical myth which long has been current in 
the United States, and which has been some- 
what assiduously circulated by interested 
persons at Washington. This myth is to the 
effect that Colonel Roosevelt has such a feel- 
ing toward the present occupant of the 
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White House that under no circumstances 
whatever would he permit the use of his 
name as a rival to Mr. Taft for the next 
Presidency. While the relations between 
President Taft and Colonel Roosevelt are 
not as cordial and intimate as they once were, 
there is no quarrel between them, no bitter- 
ness. But if Colonel Roosevelt were to as- 
sume that it was his duty to stand aside,— 
to announce his determination to stand aside, 
—in order that Mr. Taft might have a sec- 
ond term, that would be putting Mr. Roose- 
velt in politics. It would be a use of his in- 
fluence and prestige to accomplish a. certain 
end in the politics of his country. And that 
would be inconsistent with Mr. Roosevelt’s 
policy,—the only policy he has at present,—- 
of political non-interference. 


A POLICY OF “‘ NON-INTERFERENCE ” 


It is true that Mr. Roosevelt once made 
Mr. Taft President. That is known to all 
men, excepting, possibly, Mr. Taft himself. 




















Photograph by Paul Thompson 
EX-PRESIDENT 
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For this interference, this dictatorship, some 
called it, Mr. Roosevelt was severely criti- 
cized. ‘There were reasons why he did it. 
Those reasons no longer exist. At any rate, 
Mr. Roosevelt has no intention of again 
committing what many deemed an error of 
zeal. What his personal opinions of Mr. 
Taft are is known only to himself. But it 
is unmistakable that he feels no such pride 
of authorship as would lead him to demand 
of the country that it accept a second edition. 
If the country wants a second edition it will 
call for it. ‘The question as to who is to be 
the next President is above and beyond mere 
personal considerations, and it is above ma- 
chine organization and delegations to con- 
ventions controlled through government pat- 
ronage. Mr. Roosevelt has not a straw to 
lay in Mr. Taft’s way. He will neither 
criticise nor defend the present administra- 
tion. Whomsoever the people want for their 
next President they will get, and it is not ror 
any man to say them nay. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL MEDALLIC 
EXHIBITION 


BY A. PIATT ANDREW 


(Director of the Mint) 


HE international exhibition of medals 
recently held in New York under the 
auspices of the American Numismatic So- 
ciety and which came to a close on April 1 
was epoch-marking in at least two respects. 
As an exhibition of modern medals it was 
unique in its variety and 
completeness, and as an in- 
dication of the awakening 
of American appreciation 
in a field of art hitherto 
neglected it was equally 
significant. It is doubtful 
whether even in Europe 
the opportunity has ever 
been offered to see so rep- 
resentative a collection of 
contemporary medallic 
work from all of the lead- 
ing countries, and it is es- 
pecially gratifying that this 
essentially artistic exhibit 
of medals should have been 
arranged in America, 
where, until recently, the 
interest of numismatists has 
been mainly revoted to a 
meaningless collection of 
coins of rare date, lettering 
or design. Doubtless there 
will still be collectors ready 
to pay thousands of dollars 
for an ordinary silver dol- 
lar piece bearing the date 
1804, but the 1910 exhibi- 
tion of the American Nu- 
mismatic Society points the 
way to an_ incomparably 
more intelligent field of 
activity for the numismatic 
collector. The two thou- 
sand or more medals here 
exhibited were interesting 
not because they bore a cer- 
tain word or beading or 
date, but because they were 
products of imaginative ef- 
fort and of technical skill. 
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The exhibition repeatedly demonstrated 
what in America might be easily overlooked, 
that good portraiture is not confined to the 
larger arts of drawing, painting, and sculp- 
ture. The medals of Chaplain, of which 


there were no less than forty in the exhibi- 
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PORTRAIT OF ALPHONSE DE WITTE, BY G, DEVREESE 


(The designer of this medal, G. Devreese, a Belgian, was awarded the 
title of Commemorative Medalist for 1910 for having presented the most 
successful exhibit, receiving a commission for a medal, the cost of 
which is not to exceed $3000) 
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PORTRAIT OF CHARLES GARNIER, BY J. C. CHAPLAIN PORTRAIT OF THE DUC D’AUMALE, BY J. C. CHAPLAIN 











o # 
PORTRAIT OF MADAME ROTY, BY LOUIS O. ROTY @ ’ 


(The inscription below the portrait is characteristic of the sculptor: “I have fixed your features in 
bronze, dearest wife, that I might always have you before my eyes, always young and always happy ”’) 
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PORTRAIT OF MADAME CLAUDE, BY J. C. CHAPLAIN 


(The portraits of Chaplain (who died last year) have tong 
been recognized as among the most wonderful products of mod- 


ern medaltie art) f 





MEDAL FOR ATHLETIC SPORTS, BY FREDERIC VERNON 


tion, and of which three striking examples, 
those of Madame Claude, the Duc D’Au- 
male, and Charles Garnier, are here repro- 
duced, present portraits instinct with life, 
character, and _ individuality. Numerous 
other examples of subtle modeling and good 


portraiture were to be found in 
the exhibits of other Frenchmen 
like Roty, the sympathetic por- 
trait of whose wife is here repro- 
duced, and of Henri Nocq, and 
of the Belgian Devreese, who re- 
ceived the award of the exhibi- 
tion and whose forceful portrait 
of Alphonse de Witte accom- 
panies this article, and of the 
Austrians Marschall and 
Kautsch, whose vigorous medal 
of the painter Lenbach is also re- 
produced, and of the English en- 
graver Spicer-Simson, and of our 
own Victor Brenner, not to men- 
tion a dozen others. Many vis- 
itors who had not followed recent 
developments in the medallic 
field in Europe must have been 
surprised at the range of subjects 
which engravers are now endeav- 
oring to portray upon these small 
disks and plaques of metal. In 
the present-exhibition the subjects 
ranged from bucolic landscapes 
(Vernon), glimpses of rocks and 








FUNERAL OF PRESIDENT CARNOT, BY L. O. ROTY 
(Roty is the most famous of all modern medalists, 


and this is one of his best liked works. It is struck 
at the French Mint in Paris, and may be bought 
there by visitors at little more than the cost of the 
metal. Roty is now an old man and his working 
days are substantially over) 
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sea (Lenoir), and studies of clouds (Such- 
arda) to purely decorative and unrepresenta- 
tional designs. ‘They included also many 
genre pictures, and at least one remark- 
able group of studies of domestic and 
wild animals in varying attitudes of ac- 





The variety of technique displayed among 
the different exhibitors was equally worthy 
of note. Some of the medals were worked 
out in relief so low and with outlines so 
obliterated that they resembled shaded draw- 
ings or paintings rather than modeled work, 
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* THE COMMUNICANTS,” 


tivity and repose (Victor Peter). Many 
of the best French medals of this class 
are executed at the French Mint, although 
designed by various engravers, and they are 
sold there to the general public at the nom- 
inal cost of their manufac- 
ture. Notable among these 
is Roty’s beautiful elegiac 
medallion in memory of 
President Carnot which, 
with its group of draped 
mourners approaching the 
Pantheon in solemn and 
rhythmic tread, suggests 
mystery and grief and des- 
tiny with something of the 
same appeal as the famous 
Adams monument by Saint- 
Gaudens in Washington. 


BY FREDERIC VERNON 


as in the Millet-like medals of peasants at 
work by Ovide Yencesse; while others, as in 
the dramatic bronze plaques of Roche and 
Castiglione, were in such bold relief that they 
were hardly to be told from sculptures. 





“HARVEST TIME,” BY GEORG ROEMER 
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“CHILD DRINKING,” BY GENEVIEVE GRANGER 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN COMMEMORATIVE OBVERSE OF BRENNER’S UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MEDAL, BY VICTOR D. BRENNER MEDAL 
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PORTRAIT OF F. VON LENBACH, BY HENRI KAUTSCH 


Among the practitioners of this minuscule 
art were representatives of most of the varied 
and contrasting types familiar in modern 


painting and sculpture. Here was a devotee 
of facts and scrupulous portrayer of details, 
there an impressionist who dislikes and elim- 


inates them; here was the illustrator pri- 
marily anxious to depict his story, there the 
designer contemptuous of representation and 
interested only in line, color, and rhythm; 
here was a poet, there a symbolist, yonder a 
realist; in this alcove an imitator of the 
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primitive, on the next wall an emulator of 
the classical antique, in another partition a 
follower of the renascent Italian. It is diffi- 
cult, in fact, to think of any phase of mod- 
ern art which was not represented among the 
upwards of 150 medalists who contributed 
to the New York exhibition. , 

It is fortunate that at last America is 
awakening to the possibilities of medallic 
art, and it is particularly fortunate that at 
this moment an intelligent, catholic and gen- 
erous organization such as the American 
Numismatic Society is at hand to assist in 
the development of appreciation and to en- 


courage technical skill in this important field. 
It is perhaps not too much to hope that out 
of this awakening interest will grow a de- 
mand that the medals struck to commemo- 
rate events and achievements in our history 
shall be better conceived and better executed 
than they have been in the past, and that our 
coins, of which so many millions of copies 
are made which are handled and regarded 
by so many millions of people, and of which 
so many examples will survive centuries after 
we are gone, shall more worthily express our 
artistic development and better typify our 
national ideals. 





A LEADER IN THE NEW ART OF 
NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


A. Radclyffe Dugmore, and the Revolution of the Last Twenty Years in 
Nature Pictures 


BY HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 


ON E day, about twelve years ago, a New 

York publisher was working in his 
office when the boy brought in word that 
there was a gentleman outside who wished 
to show him some pictures. Having no 
understudy, the busy publisher resigned him- 
self with a groan to a few minutes of bore- 
dom, which he resolved to make very briet 
indeed. “ The fresh-faced young Englishman 
who walked in opened a portfolio and laid 
before him, not the hopeless drawings he 
feared, but a batch of photographs which 
made him sit up with an exclamation. For 
here were glimpses of nature in her most in- 
timate moods, her most delightful privacies, 
—stiff skunk cabbages and fuzzy-stemmed 
hepaticas unfolding in the spring warmth; 
wonder-eyed brown mother-thrushes on the 
nest, protecting the precious eggs in the face 
ot the intruding camera; spotted-breasted 
little fledgling blue-birds in their inimitable 
poses; earnest warblers and sparrows actual- 
ly thrusting grasshoppers into the clamorous 
beaks of their greedy youngsters,—all taken 
with an artist’s sense of composition and 
lighting, a born nature lover’s patient faculty 
of discovery, and a technical skill in the 
dificult photographic problems involved 
which set an entirely new standard for such 
work, 


By a lucky chance this publishing house 
was just beginning the issue of an elaborate 
American natural history; so the man and 
the opportunity came together at once. The 
first results were a series of over a hundred 
photographs of wild flowers, many of them 
skillfully colored by hand, which at one 
stroke made the signature of “ A. Radclyffe 
Dugmore ” mean a new kind of realism in 
nature pictures to many thousands of read- 
ers; and there followed in succeeding years 
similar unparalleled presentments of the 
common wild animals, of live fish photo- 
graphed in the water. (it took many months 
at Key West and elsewhere with a specially 
designed aquarium and infinite ingenuity to 
accomplish these), and of trees, with mar- 
velously detailed identifying views of leaf, 
flower, bud, and fruit. In addition, Mr. 
Dugmore wrote and illustrated one volume 
of the set, “ Bird Homes,” and published, in 
1902, a manual of the new art which he had 
done so much to create, ‘‘ Nature and the 
Camera,” which is still a little classic of this 
now widely popular art. 

Naturally enough, when this same firm 
started an outdoor magazine in 1901, Mr. 
Dugmore became connected with it as chief 
photographer, and for over seven years he 
produced a volume and quality of work 
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which only the evanescent nature of a month- 
ly magazine prevented from causing even 
more of a sensation than it did create. 

For, any one familiar with the illustra- 
tions of nature up to 1895, say, cannot turn 
over these pages without realizing that this 
modest young artist was the leader in a 
veritable revolution. ‘There had been, of 
course, many 


in animate things formerly hidden from 
them. Even the best draughtsmen of flying 
ducks never grasped some of the striking 
attitudes, the incredible changes in outline of 
a wild duck revealed by many of Dugmore’s 

““ snapshots.” 
It is interesting to glance at the training 
which produced such a man and directed the 
undoubted genius 





earnest natural- 
ist-artists who 
devoted them- 
selves to making 
exact pictorial 
records of their 
observations ; and 
in the first half 
of the nineteenth 
century our 
matchless Audu- 
bon produced 
those wonderful 
plates of birds 
and animals 
which still stand 
as the high-water 
mark of effort in 
this direction. 
But these elabo- 
rate copper-plate 
facsimiles were 
always _necessar- 
ily for the few 
on account of 
their _costliness, 
and a sight of 
the ordinary na- 
ture books of our 
own. childhood 
shows at a glance 
what an immense MR. DUGMORE IN PURSUIT 
advance was USING THE 
made when the 

camera, after half a century’s neglect of the 
opportunity, was turned upon the details of 
the world about us. 

In his magazine work Mr. Dugmore 
duplicated the experience of enthusiasts like 
Muybridge, whose photographs of galloping 
horses had such a direct influence upon the 
artists (compare Frederic Remington’s 
horses, for instance, with the thousands of 
“extended ”’ animals in the old English 
prints, otherwise so accurate). I have had 
artists tell me repeatedly not only that they 
have found a mine of material in his camera 
work, but that their eyes had been educated 
all over again to see postures and contours 








=| which he has. 
His father was 
a captain in the 
English army, 
who retired and 
in Ireland de- 
voted himself to 
the sport of 
which he was as 
passionately fond 
as the _ typical 
outdoor English- 
man. When 
young Arthur 
was eight years 
old he was taken 
out daily on 
those delightful 
excursions which 
resulted in 
“ mixed bags ” of 
snipe, ducks, rab- 
bits, and so on. 
His duty was to 
“mark down” 
the birds not 
fired at, and mis- 
takes were im- 
pressed upon him 
in the good old- 
ieee fashioned cor- 
OF A PICTURE IN AFRICA, poreal way. 
TELEPHOTO Then, when he 
was still a mere 

boy, Captain Dugmore bought a sailing 
yacht and cruised around to foreign coun- 
tries, dipping into wild boar hunting in 
one place, into quail shooting in Asia 
Minor,—sometimes giving the boys brief 
schooling at some port, more often edu- 
cating this son in the complete art and 
science of sportsmanship. For _ instance, 
the elaborate arsenal of guns was Arthur’s 
responsibility at sea, and if any one of the 
fifty showed a speck of rust, a reminder with 
a ramrod followed like effect upon cause. 
It is easy to see where the boy got some of 
the self-reliance, the adaptability, the readi- 
ness to meet any emergency, and the miscel- 
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laneous fund of useful every-day knowledge 
which are so marked in his later career. 

After his father’s death an art instinct 
led young Dugmore to the study of painting, 
and he came to America armed with his 
brushes and the garnerings of his actively ad- 
venturous boyhood. In spite of some wind- 
falls (especially the sale of some paintings 
made in the island of Jamaica, where he 
studied and collected natural history speci- 
mens), he met with the usual experience of 
‘the unknown young artist in this country, 
and his experiments in using the camera were 
hardly more successful until he fell upon the 
opportunity narrated above. 

During the period mentioned, many other 
enthusiastic photographers have done nota- 
ble work of the same sort: Frank M. Chap- 
man has recorded in pictures the most inter- 
esting flamingo and pelican colonies of 
Florida; Herbert K. Job, with admirable 
patience and skill, has shown us the wild 
ducks and grebes nesting in the Dakota 
sloughs, the strange puffins and hordes of 
gulls of the Magdalen Islands, and the other 
sea-fowl from Nova Scotia to Cape Sable; 
Finley and Bohlman have enabled us to 
watch the whole life history of the great 
golden eagle and the vulture, besides many 
other birds of the Far West; Julian A. 


Dimock has pictured the egrets and other 
herons of Florida wilds; Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallihan have recorded the mountain lion 
and deer and antelope of the Southwest; 
Carlin has secured a remarkable collection 
of the animals of the Montana mountains; 
Richard Kearton, in England, has matched 
work done anywhere; and literally hundreds 
of less famous photographers have piled up a 
vast collection of birds, animals, trees, flow- 
ers, and insects, which, reproduced cheaply 
in half-tone, have given the reading public a 
new insight into nature’s most secret places. 
One can sit in a city room to-day and see 
the birds and animals in their daily wild life, 
the flowers unfolding, in a manner which 
would have been utterly impossible a short 
twenty years back. 

Of course, too, the marvelous advance in 
processes of cheap reproduction of photo- 
graphs has been a large factor in making 
pictures universal. ‘Twenty-five years ago 
practically all the pictures one saw in books 
and magazines were printed trom wooden 
blocks, with the exception, of course, of the 
expensive (and generally bad!) steel engrav- 
ings. It took weeks, sometimes months, to 
cut on wood one of the elaborate full-page re- 
productions of paintings such as formed the 
chief appeal to the eye in the leading maga- 
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A LIONESS ABOUT TO COMMENCE HER NIGHT MEAL 


(The hartebeest had been killed the night before by lions, and this flashlight was made at a distance of 
ten yards from a shelter or “ boma” of thorn bushes) . 
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ly exact, of events which 
happened the afternoon 
before. It is almost true 


in color or black and 
white is more important 
than the text in the Amer- 
ican magazines, which cir- 
culate many millicns of 
copies a month. It is a 
fact that there has been 
some artistic loss in this 
universalizing process; the 
fine old velvety blacks of 
the best wood-cuts exist no 
longer in our books and 
magazines; nor can they 
until some inventive ge- 
nius gives us a half-tone 
process that dispenses with 
the ruled screen,—a prob- 
lem on which many people 
are working and the suc- 
cessful solution of which 
is constantly rumored. 

It is only fair to put on 
record the fact that Mr. 
Dugmore has been clearly 
the leader in this whole 
great movement, whose 
educational influence — is 
just beginning to be real- 
ized; and, without mak- 
ing comparisons, I think it 
will be clear to any im- 
partial observer that the 

















MR. DUGMORE PHOTOGRAPHING A WARBLER, WHICH HE “MADE 
FRIENDS WITH” IN THE WOODS TILL IT FED ITS 


YOUNG ONE ON HIS HAND 


aggregate of his work can- 
not be approached by that 
of any other natural pho- 
tographer. In ten years 


(The bulb of the rubber tube running to the camera is held in the pho- he produced perhaps five 


tographer’s left hand) 


zines, and they frequently cost hundreds of 
dollars. To-day a good half-tone (an etch- 
ing photographed through a finely ruled 
screen on a copper plate, with the blank 
spaces eaten out by acid so as to leave 
the picture in relief) can be made in a few 
hours at an average of one-twentieth the cost 
of a wood-cut. Even the carefully re-en- 
graved half-tone is infinitely more practica- 
ble than the old process. ‘The result is 
blazongd large in every American home; 
such a thing as an unillustrated magazine 
hardly exists to-day, and many of the great 
daily newspapers put before us at breakfast 
admirable haltf-tone pictures, photographical- 


to ten thousand nega- 

tives of this sort, and 
while the great mass have never. been 
published, those which are in public evi- 
dence are a constant succession of surprises. 
You will find a mallard drake caught 
in mid-air so clearly that it seems as 
if you could count his wing-feathers, while 
the tremendous swiftness of his upward 
spring is shown by the still visible hollow in 
the water from which he rose. It doesn’t 
surprise one after seeing that picture to know 
that the artist has about given up the gun, 
finding the camera-shooting more difficult 
and exciting. You will see a bunch of wild 
geese caught exactly overhead as the pho- 
tographer fell over on his back to “ swing 


that the half-tone picture - 
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A YOUNG BULL MOOSE, LABORIOUSLY STALKED IN THE NEW BRUNSWICK WOODS, AND 


FINALLY PHOTOGRAPHED AT 


onto them” with his camera, with an 
exposure of less than a thousandth of a 
second. There are herds of caribou on the 
Newfoundland barrens in the purple sunset, 
making pictures which would drive a painter 
wild, and a drinking moose caught at a dis- 
tance of 10 feet. 

Most spectacular of all are the salmon- 
fishing scenes, with a large, clear image of 
the silver fish 3 feet in the air, in all sorts 
of incredible attitudes, with the pool, the 
salmon, the line, the rod, and the fisherman 
all in the picture. And if you know the 
difficulties of carrying glass plates and a 
camera outfit into Newfoundland wilds, the 
maddening pest of the attacking black flies, 
the interminable waits when the salmon will 
not rise, the slim chance of having the neces- 
sary sunlight when a lively fish does take the 
fly, the problem of getting out into the water 
with the.camera in the right spot at the right 
instant, the lightning-like adjustments re- 
quired when the frenzied salmon hurls him- 
self aloft in an unexpected spot,—and one 
must decide the distance, and aim, and focus, 
and work the shutter before he hits the water 


A DISTANCE OF A FEW FEET 


again; and then if you realize that with all 
the expertness in the world you must make 
a hundred such exposures to get half a dozen 
real “ show ”’ pictures, and that the develop- 
ment of these and getting them home safe is 
a maddeningly difficult operation in itself,— 
why, then, you may begin to realize the mean- 
ing of the photographs so lavishly spread 
abroad for your entertainment. 

Of course such work calls for an extraordi- 
nary combination of mechanical and artistic 
skill; but many men who have this have not 
equaled Mr. Dugmore’s achievements be- 
cause of the lack of a certain sporting en- 
thusiasm. One must have in addition all 
the qualities and experience that go to make 
a successful fisherman or hunter or natural- 
ist, and it is just that last turn of the screw 
to tense nerves given by this indomitable ab- 
sorption which makes the difference between 
success and failure. I have seen Dugmore 
seat himself on a rock beneath a torrential 
waterfall, devoured by black flies, waiting 
for half an hour to get a chance through the 
“smother ” at a salmon as he launched him- 
self vainly upward at the 30-foot wall of 
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A HERD OF NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU SPLASHING AWAY FROM THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


water,—and a more nerve-racking job would Eighteen months ago Mr. Dugmore got 
be hard to imagine. the chance of which he had been dreaming 
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COKE’S HARTEBEEST DRINKING 
(Photographed by flashlight in British East Africa) 
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(Photographed in an aquarium. One of the first, 


ANGEL FISH 


and best,—pictures ever made of a live, uninjured 


fish in the water) 


for years, and from November, 1908, to June 
of last year he traveled through the sports- 
man’s happy hunting-ground of British East 
Africa, using his acquired skill upon the big 
game of that region. The fruits of this trip 
are an elaborate new volume, “ Camera Ad- 
ventures in the African Wilds,” where again 
he has clearly surpassed all his competitors. 
The famous pictures secured by Schillings, 
with his vast outfit, seem poor and thin be- 
side these really epoch-making views of lions 
coming to their own kill at night, of charg- 
ing rhinoceros photographed head-on at a 
distance of 14 yards, and of all the other 
forms of wild life with which this country 
still swarms. The nerve and coolness ex- 
hibited in securing these portraits of danger- 
ous beasts and the immense technical skill 
displayed give real fascination to the book; 
and it is no wonder that the photographs and 
the artist’s lectures with lantern slides have 
created a veritable sensation among scientists, 
sportsmen, and the public in general. .As he 
remarks, he went with the idea of shooting 
nothing, and it was only in a few cases 
(where the choice was between his own life 
or that of a lion or rhinoceros) that his trip 


resulted in any killing whatsoever. This re- 
solve caused some rather tense situations: on 
one occasion a charging rhinoceros refused to 
turn, in spite of receiving various loads of 
shot and revolver balls all the way from sixty 
yards’ distance down to less than fifteen 
yards,—when his portrait was secured. And 
had it not been for the big Masai guide, who 
drove a spear into the animal, the adventur- 
ous photographer would probably never have 
had a chance to show his record-making pic- 
ture. At another time, after a long stalk of 
a lion, he found that two other lions were 
stalking him! And in a single night, shel- 
tered only by a little structure of thorn 
bushes, he made flashlight photographs of 
twelve lions coming to feed a few yards 
away. ‘The Royal Geographical Society of 
London at once recognized the achievement 
by making Mr. Dugmore a F.R.G.S. 

This is his most ambitious work to date, 
but he is already thinking of new worlds to 
conquer, planning a trip to India and a re- 
turn to other sections of Africa. So we may 
expect further accomplishment in a career 
which has already been notable in a new field 
of endeavor for a man still under forty. 








A CENTER OF PAN-AMERICANISM 


A FULL century has now elapsed since the 

republics of Latin-America began that 
series of revolutions which resulted in the 
overthrow of Spanish dominion in the New 
World. Beginning in the year 1810, the 
fires of revolt soon spread from Argentina 
to Mexico, until within less than a decade a 
whole chain of new nations had been born, 
extending from near the Antarctic Circle 
northward to the frontiers of the United 
States. 

This year, again beginning with Argen- 
tina and continuing northward to Mexico, 
the Latin-American republics are celebrating 
the first century of their existence as inde- 
pendent nations. All of Pan-America, 
whether the tongue be Spanish, Portuguese, 
or English, joins in the celebration. 

In her splendid modern capital Buenos 
Aires, the second largest Latin city’ of the 
world, Argentina will inaugurate during the 
present month an extensive-exposition, show- 
ing on a grand scale the progress of a con- 
tinent for a century in transportation and 
the other industrial arts. Later, Chile, in 
her capital Santiago, will open to all Amer- 
ica the doors of an exposition of fine arts. 

In mid-summer there will assemble in the 
Argentine capital more than one hundred 


delegates from the twenty-one independent 
nations of the American hemisphere to the 
fourth Pan-American Conference. Many 
able statesmen and diplomats will participate 
in this conference. The United States will 
be fittingly represented by men of not only 
national but international reputation. ‘Thus 
the completion of the first century of nation- 
hood finds a noble spirit of international and 
intercontinental fraternity animating the na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere. ‘The Pan- 
American idea, for so many years merely a 
dim abstraction, has at last acquired a vital 
meaning to all who in the continental sense 
bear the name American. Four years ago, 
when Mr. Root, then Secretary of State, 
made his memorable tour of Latin-America, 
he found a surprising unanimity in the mat- 
ter of the Pan-American ideal and an in- 
creasing cordiality in the relations of the peo- 
ples of South and Central America. ‘The 
influences of education and commerce are 
drawing together all these peoples. Even 
as we write these words, Chile and Argen- 
tina are celebrating the passage through the 
Andean tunnel of the first train from 
Buenos Aires to Santiago. This triumph of 


engineering skill must inevitably bring the 
two peoples closer together and emphasize 





CENTRAL PANEL (REPRESENTING MEXICO), OF THE FRIEZE IN THE NEW BUILDING 














A CENTER OF PAN-AMERICANISM 


the solemn agreement they made some years 
ago, when, at the dedication of the famous 
statue “ The Christ of the Andes,” the two 
nations swore to maintain everlasting peace. 

For twenty years the idea of a common 
American destiny and fraternal relationship 
has been fostered and guided by a voluntary 
union known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics. This Pan-Ameri- 
can Bureau, as it was originally called, the 
concrete result of the first international 
American conference, held in Washington 
in the year 1890, has come to clearly repre- 
sent the ideas and desires of nearly two hun- 
dred millions of people, living under twenty- 
one different national names, to establish and 
maintain among themselves and their respec- 
tive governments cordial friendship, ever- 
lasting peace, and more profitable commer- 
cial and social intercourse. 

Established when the suspicions of the re- 
publics of the southern continent had begun 
to take definite form against the alleged im- 
perialistic designs of the English-speaking 
North American republic, this voluntary 
union has come to stand for equality among 
all the nations of the American hemisphere, 
for fraternity, common understanding, and 
peace. It has gone a great way toward jus. 
tifying, demonstrating, and making intel- 
ligible to the world the real spirit of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Last month the most important event in 
the history of the Bureau occurred in Wash- 
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ington. With impressive ceremonies, in 
which the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, and the most emi- 
nent statesmen and diplomats of the two 
continents participated, the future home of 
the Bureau was dedicated. ‘This building, a 
splendid marble palace, made possible chiefly 
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through the munificence of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, with generous contributions from 
all the nations represented in the Bureau, is 
a fine piece of architecture, embodying in its 
form and decorations many of those historic 
concepts and artistic ideals that are nearest 
and dearest to the Latin-American heart. A 
typical patio forms the center of the build- 
ing, and in it is an artistic fountain modeled 
on the lines of Aztec sculpture. Statuary 
and interior decorations represent typical 
scenes in the history of North and South 
American nations. The whole artistic effect 
is Latin-American. There is, besides the 
libraries and reading rooms, a fine Hall of 
the American Republics, in which future in- 
ternational conferences and other important 
diplomatic gatherings will be held. It is 
certain to become the center of Pan-Ameri- 
can ideas, and to remain a visual, tangible 
evidence that the governments and _ peoples 
of the Western Hemisphere have attained a 
common understanding and are working for 
continental fraternity and peace. 

As a distributing center for information of 
every conceivable kind to the governments 

















and peoples represented, through its library, 
its special publications, and its handsomely 
illustrated, excellently edited periodical, the 
Bulletin, the Bureau has rendered a great 
service in binding closer the relations between 
the republics and in helping to formulate a 
strong Pan-American public opinion. 

The Bureau is governed by the diplomatic 
representatives of all the nations having part 
in its work and is supported by their con- 
tributions. The American Secretary of State 
is always the chairman of the board. For 
the past three years it has been. under the 
directorship of Mr. John Barrett, a diplomat 
and administrator who has been tried and 
proven by more than one difficult public task 
in widely separated parts of the world. It 
is to Mr. Barrett’s ability, vigor, and far- 
sighted management that the Bureau chiefly 
owes its present efficiency. He has been 
more than an. administrator; thanks in a 
large measure to his far-seeing imagination 
and patient diplomacy, the Bureau of the 
American Republics has become the medium 
through which is made known the common 
ideals of the American continent. 








THE NEW HOME OF THE “PAN-AMERICAN BUREAU" IN WASHINGTON, DEDICATED 
LAST MONTH 
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ONE OF THE GATEWAYS TO SOUTH AMERICA—THE WATER FRONT, RIO DE JANEIRO 
(Showing a portion of the Avenida Beira-Mar, a six-mile boulevard skirting the bay) 


SOUTH AMERICAN PROGRESS AND 
PROSPECTS 


. BY ALBERT HALE ; 


[Dr. Hale is unusually well equipped to prepare the following article. 
Spanish and Spanish- American conditions at first hand for years. 
‘A Practical Guide to Latin-America,” 
authorities in Latin-America, as well as in the United States. 


Americans ”. and, 


He has studied 
Hiss books, “ The South 
have come to be recognized as 
He is a member of the Geo- 


graphical -Society of -Rio de Janeiro and special compiler of the International Bureau of 


the American Republics. 


This article was written in Guatemala City, Guatemala, late in 


March,: while, Dr. Hale was on his way home from the recent Pan-American Sanitary Con- 
ference, at which he represented the International Bureau. Dr. Hale is a traveler of wide 


reputation.—THE Enprror.] 


[X 1810 the South American colonies of 

Spain resolved to be free from European 
domination. ‘They were fired by the passion 
of the French revolution; they were inspired 
by the successful example of the United 
States of North America, and with one ac- 
cord, almost miraculous it would seem, the 
flame of independence burst out in Venezuela 
to the north and in Argentina to the south, 
with no cable or wireless or even fast mail 
steamers ta bring the leaders in touch with 
one another. This flame had touched Ecua- 
dor the year before; what is now Colombia 
had had an uprising in Bogota; discontent 
had led to violence in Bolivia and Chile, 
but they had not provoked a successful revo- 
lution. Just as in the United States it re- 
quired the injustice against New England 
and the genius of George Washington to 
transmute ambition into success, so the love 
for liberty in South America required the 


fervent enthusiasm of Bolivar and the per- 
sistent heroism of San Martin to carry it 
into practical results. 

Every schoolboy in the United States 
knows the material condition of his country 
in 1776. Then only a small fringe of land 
along the Atlantic coast had been explored 
and occupied; the West was a wilderness, 
not yet studied or understood, and indefinite- 
ly claimed by England, France, and Spain. 
The schoolboy knows, too, how this vast 
region was gradually settled by the new na- 
tion; how the West became civilized, and, 
finally, after struggles of many kinds, was 
brought into the Union and is to-day part 
and parcel of it. 

Probably this same schoolboy does not re- 
member so distinctly the disastrous panic of 
1837. There was nothing glorious about 
that, but the episode gave opportunity for the 
wiseacres in and out of Congress to decry 
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THE BRIDGE OVER THE MAULE RIVER, CHILE 


any effort by the nation to develop westward. 
They prophesied bankruptcy; they knew that 
civilization could never cross the Alleghanies, 
and they laughed at the folly of those who 
invested money in railroads or lands where 
the Indians were still chasing buffaloes. Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Denver, and San Fran- 
cisco are the active witnesses of the short- 
sightedness of such patriots. Look at what 
we have accomplished within seventy years! 


A CENTURY OF SOUTH AMERICA 


South America as well has in many ways 
conquered her wilderness, and all ten repub- 
lics of that wonderful continent have a right 
to celebrate the centennial of their declara- 
tion of independence in 1910, because they 
indeed can boast that they, too, have been 
actuated by the restless spirit of American- 
ism. Brazil must not be omitted from any 
tale of progress, for she also has gone a long 
way toward opening the interior of the coun- 
try to twentieth-century civilization. There- 
fore, taking South America as a whole, it is 
worth while to examine the results of one 
hundred years of freedom. 

In 1810 there was, of course, no railroad 
or steamboat in all South America; but in 
1851, just as the Michigan Southern was 
fighting to enter the city of Chicago, the 
first railroad was built in Chile, and plans 
were actually made to carry it across the 
Andes. In 1856 Brazil had a railway open 


. 


to trafic, and Argentina was beginning to 
push the line, operated in 1853, indefinitely 
across her limitless prairies. "There is now 
no republic in South America without at 
least one railroad, and some of the work done 
on them has excited the admiration of the 
whole world for the marvelous engineering 
problems solved in their construction. Ac- 
tual mileage of road does not, however, tell 
the story of what has been accomplished. 
Although there are only 37,000 miles of 
railway in the whole continent (as many as 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois together), yet 
these few threads of modern industrial life 
have revolutionized travel on the southern 
continent and given access to as much useful 
territory as 100,000 miles of railway in the 
United States. Take, for instance, the one- 
time mysterious city of La Paz, the active 
capital of the republic of Bolivia. Its alti- 
tude is 12,300 feet ; it was formerly as hidden 
as Lassa in Tibet, and the traveler was lost 
for weeks who dared to climb the rocky 
barriers beyond which it lay. But to-day 
two railways carry passengers from the west 
coast in less than forty-eight hours to this 
lofty interior; a third line is pushing north- 
ward from the frontier of Chile to bring 
La Paz closer yet to the Pacific, while a 
fourth road, advancing from Argentina, will 
soon place the city within 1500 miles of the 
Atlantie seaboard,—a miracle so marvelous 
as our first road to cross the Rockies, but 
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THE CUSTOM-HOUSE WHARF AT VALPARAISO, CHILE 


performed so quietly that it is accepted 
without comment as part of the day’s work. 
Quito in Ecuador, another stronghold of 
the aborigines, is now only six days from 
Panama, for the railway fills the gap in 
transportation which lately could be over- 
come only by a week’s travel over hazard- 
ous paths on the patient mule. Bogota in 
Colombia is reached in a day from the Mag- 
dalena River, and before the year is for- 
gotten Asuncion in Paraguay, five days by 
steamer up the river Parana, will be linked 
to Buenos Aires by bands of steel. 


GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS IN RAILROAD 
BUILDING 


These are the extraordinary accomplish- 
ments in railroad building. ‘The ordinary 
lines demonstrate an activity equaled only 
by our pioneer extension at home. Look at 
the Argentine Republic, with nearly 16,000 
miles of railway, the country literally grid- 
ironed with lines reaching out into what a 
generation ago was a veritable wilderness. 
Into the northeast a line runs through the for- 
ests, with ultimate destination at the Brazil- 
ian frontier; toward the north, paralleling 


the River Plate, are splendid systems of 
transportation tapping the rich agricultural 
regions beyond Rosario, the focal point in 
Argentina, like Chicago in the United 
States, for the northwest. “Toward the west 
passenger and freight trains go back and 
forth to the edge of the Chilean Andes as 
regularly as between St. Paul and Seattle, 
while toward the southwest, even beyond 
Bahia Blanca, the settlements and their con- 
sequent productive energy demand more 
facilities than can be supplied. Brazil has 
different problems to face, because her in- 
terior, unlike that of Argentina, lies on 
higher levels behind the mountain ridge that 
outlines her coast; but the republic of Brazil, 
not content with short lines from the sea- 
ports, has constructed a magnificent railway 
into the heart of Minas Geraes, the Texas of 
the nation, and has encouraged contractors 
to build to the south an American railroad 
through the almost virgin country of Parana 
and Santa Catarina, which is intended to 
make the government independent of traffic 
and travel by water. Chile has ambitions to 
complete her interior lines, so that, in addi- 
tion to the growing commerce developing 




































through local production and consumption 
between the natural divisions of the coun- 
try, she may be entire mistress of her narrow 
inland valleys, which have hitherto been at 
the mercy of the unprotected water-front. 
The other republics can show results and 
projects quite comparable to those of the 
larger countries. 

The crowning achievement of the century 


THE CENTRAL RAILROAD STATION, SANTIAGO, CHILE 


of independence is, how- 
ever, the piercing of the 
Andes by a tunnel at an 
altitude of 10,000 feet. 
To-day this dream of the 
old empire builders of Ar- 
‘gentina and Chile is an 
accomplished fact. No 
longer will it be necessary 
to climb into the region of 
perpetual snow in order to 
pass across the continent ; 
no longer will the traveler 
who must make the jour- 
ney be told that between 
May and November his 
only route lies through the 
Strait of Magellan, a 
stormy and disheartening 
voyage of ten days. The 
tunnel is now open and 
the remaining work is simple enough. It is 
planned to have the line of communication 
completed by May 25, 1910, so as on that 
date to celebrate appropriately the centenary 
of the natal day of independence in South 
America. A view of the entrance to the tun- 
nel appears on the opposite page. It was 
opened on April 5. 
The development of the railway in South 


























THE RAILROAD STATION, LA PLATA, ARGENTINA 
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America is a fascinat- 
ing subject and should 
be closely studied by 
‘those who are inter- 
ested in the wonder- 
ful changes taking 
place throughout the 
world. It always car- 
ries with it the help- 
ful influences of civi- 
lization and com- 
merce. “That South 
America has profited 
by all that is best in 
modern life, there- 
fore, cannot be doubt- 
ed by those who know 
the characteristics of 
the progress in those 
republics during the 
last fifty years. Al- 
most all of their com- 
merce is oversea, for 
their products are of 
the riches so bounti- 
fully given them by a 
kind Nature, and they 
have therefore been 
obliged to import for 
their own immediate 
needs the more com- 
plicatéd output of 
Old World machin- 
ery. But there has 
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been no lack of steam- 








ship connection with 
Europe, at least to ac- 
commodate this nor- 
mal exchange of goods. English, German, 
French, Italian, Austrian, and Spanish lines 
ply regularly to the great ports on the At- 
lantic side of South America; with almost 
equal frequency other lines under the same 
flags continue the journey to the west coast 
and gather the riches of Chile, Peru, Bolivia, 
and Ecuador for home consumption, but, 
alas! the Stars and Stripes of our own country 
are seldom seen, and much of the trade that 
should belong to us has escaped because our 
merchant marine has dwindled to nothing 
during the last generation. 


COMMERCE AND IMMIGRATION 


This foreign commerce of South America 
is indeed one of the marvels of the century 
just opening. Since the construction of the 
first railway in Chile, and from the time the 
first steamer touched at a port in Argentina, 


ENTRANCE TO THE TRANS-ANDEAN TUNNEL BETWEEN CHILE AND 
ARGENTINA, FORMALLY OPENED ON APRIL 5, 1910 


there has been a steady expansion in the ship- 
ment of natural products and the consump- 
tion of foreign goods. Within the last ten 
years, however, this growth has in some in- 
stances increased over 100 per cent., and is 
limited only by the capacity of vessels to 
carry it. The world could not to-day ad- 
vance a step without the rubber of Brazil, 
the nitrate of Chile, the tin of Bolivia, the 
cacao of Ecuador, the copper of Peru, the 
quebracho of Paraguay, the chilled meats of 
the River Plate, or the wheat, the corn or 
the wool of Argentina. Europe is practically 
dependent upon these staples for the material 
well-being of her people. Brazil delivers 
annually $60,000,000 and more of rubber 
to the manufacturers of the world; the $50,- 
000,000 of nitrates of Chile fertilizes half a 
continent, and the people of Texas, without 
knowing it, are wearing some of the export 
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of Argentine wool in their clothing or of 
her hides in their boots and shoes. 

Statistics of this character are, however, 
bewildering, because the figures become so 
large and convey an idea only to the expert. 
They belong rather in trade and technical 
journals. The complaint can also be justly 
made that mere crude and material growth 
is no sincere guide to the progress of any 
continent or any republic. It is always the 
foundation of a nation, nevertheless, and 
civilization cannot be estimated without 
it. But there is another gauge which is 
familiar in the United States, and one which 
applies only to the newer lands of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. ‘This test is that of immi- 
gration from the crowded Old World into 
the new. ‘There is no emigration to Asia; 
Africa, although sparsely populated, attracts 
no settlers in the American sense of the 
word; in spite of the urgings and even com- 
mands of Germany her Kamarun is still 
empty; the early treck of the Boer is not 
imitated by either Dutch or English farmer. 
Australia and New Zealand fill up but slow- 
ly, and then chiefly .with migration almost 
altogether from the British Isles. South 


America, on the other hand, has within re- 
cent years become in many ways a rival to 
the United States in the attractions offered 


[THE HIPPODROME, IN BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 


there to the crowded and dispirited classes 
of Europe. Even those republics along the 
slopes of the Andes which had a prehistoric 
settlement, like Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, and 
Colombia, have vacant lands into which the 
Old World farmer is pushing his way; 
others, like Venezuela and the northern 
areas of Brazil, had introduced the negro 
as the laborer, and, being tropical as well, 
find that foreign blood comes in slowly, al- 
though their vacant spaces will soon be 
peopled when their riches are better known. 
The startling facts of immigration are there- 
fore in Brazil from Rio de Janeiro to the 
west and south; in Uruguay, in Chile, and 
especially in the Argentine Republic, which 
is the Paradise of the foreigner. 

Brazil in one year received about 100,000 
immigrants, Uruguay absorbed 40,000 to 
60,000, Chile has immense numbers of Ger- 
mans filling up the southern section of the 
country, and many towns south of the 
beautiful longitudinal valley are as com- 
pletely German as similar towns in Wis- 
consin. In Brazil there are 1,000,000 
Italian settlers in the State of Minas Geraes, 
where much of the coffee is grown, but in 
addition this state has abundant unoccupied 
land, which is distributed to the new-comer 
for home building. Sao Paulo, the richest 
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A VINEYARD IN MENDOZA, ARGENTINA 


state in Brazil, has many more Italians and 
Germans, but the State of Rio Grande do 
Sul, together with the less thickly populated 
States of Parana and Santa Catarina, are 
sometimes called Little Germany, so thickly 
strewn are the villages of the 500,000 Ger- 
man colonists. In Uruguay much of the 
farm labor is done by Italians, who take to 
agriculture, leaving the cattle industry to the 


tougher native gaucho. Argentina has often 
received over 200,000 immigrants a year. 
These come from Spain, Italy, Portugal, 
Germany, Austria, or even Syria, in ever-in- 
creasing numbers. Some of them go back 
to their own land after a year’s work in the 
harvest fields, but very many remain perma- 
nently to occupy and develop with European 
thrift the outlying acres towards which the 






































THRESHING WHEAT ON A LARGE ARGENTINE FARM 
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THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING AT QUITO, ECUADOR 


newer railroads are stretching. All over 
their great southwest are hundreds of 
colonies founded by the self-interest or phi- 
lanthropy of European men of affairs or 
theorists. © Baron Hirsch has successfully 
established in community existence several 
colonies of his otherwise heipless protégés. 
Of the seven millions of inhabitants, which 
is about the total Argentina may report in 
a census at the end of her hundred years of 
independence, more than one-half are of 
South European origin; many of these have 
arrived within the last two generations, but 
all have found homes in a new land, and are 
proud to enroll themselves 
as citizens of an American 
republic. ‘They form good 
citizens, too. They may 
bring with them on occa- 
sions useless ideas of econ- 
omy, or wild notions of 
socialistic emancipation, but 
they are settlers, home build- 
ers, anchoring themselves 
as securely in South Amer- 
ica as their confréres from 
the same shores or others 
from more northern coun- 
tries of Europe become 
rooted in the United States. 
These millions of energetic 
and productive immigrants 
in the various republics 
created by the struggle for 
liberty one hundred years 
ago are acknowledged, even 
by the older inhabitants of 
the Spanish and Portuguese 





conquest, to be the life of 
the industrial development 
that has characterized South 
America during recent 
times. 


MANUFACTURING AND 
BUILDING 


South America has not 
advanced with such star- 
tling rapidity in the pro- 
ductive arts-as has North 
America, but the beginning 
of the new century shows 
results of which these coun- 
tries may well be proud. 
Factories of modern struc- 
ture, turning out machine 
goods of most diverse char- 
acter, can be found in every 
republic of the continent. Brazil is to-day 
reducing her importation of cotton cloth 
by the utilization, close to the fields, of 
her wonderful resources of raw cotton; the 
exportation of the finished woods of the 
hardly penetrated forests is becoming an in- 
dustry from many a seaport; and the millions 
ot head of live stock, spread from the south 
of Chile to the Caribbean Sea are supplying 
the raw material for factories of beef extract. 
of chilled meats, of chemical by-products, of 
shoes, clothing and the higher grades ot 
textiles. Buenos Aires alone numbers 
factories by the thousands, and in this Paris 





SHIP WITH SUPPLIES FOR THE MADEIRA-MAMORE RAILWAY 


(This steamer is one of the fleet which steams 2000 miles up the Amazon 
and 500 miles up the Madeira, and comes direct from New York) 
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DOCKS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS AT BUENOS AIRES 


of America there is scarcely an article of 
daily need which is not manufactured at 
home, although the finer qualities are still 
brought in from abroad. 


MODERNITY OF LATIN-AMERICAN CITIES 


The international exhibition to be held 
this year in Buenos Aires, capital of the 
Argentine Republic, in commemoration of 
the centennial anniversary of the declaration, 
is modestly called a Railway and Trans- 
portation Exhibit. This is not a broad 
enough term, although the scope of the pro- 
gram is so comprehensive as to include every- 
thing that rightly pertains to industry, com- 
merce, and the active manifestations of 
modern life. Consequently there is oppor- 
tunity for the appropriate display of any 
feature of material civilization. The traveler 
will find a visit to Buenos Aires this summer, 
on that account, well worth the novel ex- 
perience of steaming south across the equater 
instead of east to the better known capitals 
of Europe. He will find accommodations 
quite as comfortable as those offered by 
transatlantic liners, but in vessels of lesser 
speed; he will be astonished at the activity 
of the ports passed in the journey, but most 
of all will he wonder at the material beauty 
and industrial energy of the city in which the 
exposition is to be held. 

The municipality of Buenos Aires will 
have its own exhibit, but this will not take 


into account the indescribable attractiveness 
of the largest city in the southern hemi- 
sphere. Here alone is an object-lesson of 
the progress and accomplishment of South 
America. The business and social life there 
is equaled only by that of London, Paris, or 
New York. The luxury and display are ex- 
ceeded not even by these capitals. But what 
is seen in the metropolis of Argentina by no 
means exhausts the astonishment of the indi- 
vidual who for the first time becomes really 
interested in our sister continent. ‘There is 
no place in the exhibition for illustration of 
the development of genuine civilization «in 
these cities of South America, but in their 
way they express even better perhaps than 
railways and transportation all that is to the 
credit of these ten republics celebrating a 
natal day. Manaos, 1000 miles up the 
Amazon, is as modern as Kansas City. Rio 
de Janeiro, which the traveler on the way 
down must pass, with its magnificent 
Avenida Central, its beautiful harbor just 
nearing completion at a cost of $50,000,000, 
can put to the blush many a city of the Old 
or the New World for the excellence of its 
civic progress. If this traveler is wise, he 
will not be content with the exhibition alone, 
but will cross the Andes and learn further 
lessons from such cities as Santiago and 
Valparaiso in Chile, and Lima in Peru. 
They all manifest the spirit of the twentieth 
century with as much vigor as our cities dis- 
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ever lived in touch with 

















it enthusiastically —ac- 
knowledges, and out of 
the poetry of their nature, 
which is still a very vital 
force, has grown an ad- 
miration for education 
which is to-day finding 
practical expression in the 
school system of all coun- 
tries. In most republics 
education is compulsory, 
and though it is not in all 
cases enforced, yet one’s 
admiration cannot be 
withheld at the worthy 
state of the child’s present 
culture, compared with 
that of twenty years ago. 
In the matter of higher 
education, such as marks 

















A VIEW OF THE COFFEE CARRIERS AT THE WHARF AND 


DOCKS OF SANTOS, BRAZIL 


play, and as a rule they are far more beauti- 
ful, surprising as the statement may appear 
to the untraveled North American. 

Even these material advances do not cover 
all that South America has to show for her- 
self at the end of her first century of republi- 
can life. ‘Two important elements on the 
intellectual side strengthen the respect which 
we of North America must justly pay our 
sister nations. Out of the courtesy of the 
Latin character, which every one who has 


the general culture of the 
aristocracy, the social 
life of any capital, the 
attainments of their 
lawyers, their physicians, and their public 
men, bear witness that we could often 
emulate them to advantage. This subtle 
combination of art and manners has resulted 
likewise in a growing love for the principles 
of arbitration. Let not the scoffer who re- 
tains the comic-opera tradition of revolutions 
have the only word. South America has 
recently shown a tendency almost without 
parallel to submit international differences 
to impartial courts of law. The famous 



































THE HARBOR OF CALLAO, PERU 
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THE EXPOSITION PALACE, LIMA, PERU 


Acre dispute between Brazil and Bolivia, in 
which the latter relinquished a huge terri- 
tory to the former on payment of a reason- 
able sum of money, is a fine example. Plenty 
of other instances can be recalled, and a long 
list can be furnished of boundary disputes 
still pending, concerning which there is no 
question whatever but that the results of the 
arbitration will be immediately and abso- 
lutely accepted by both nations concerned. 


SOUTH AMERICA’S MAGNIFICENT FUTURE 


These signs of progress in South America 
are facts. They are moreover only indicative 
of what the future will bring forth. Abuses 
exist, of course, as in our own country, and 
will be corrected in a way best suited to the 
Latin character. We in the United States 
have not reached perfection by any means, 
and have even begun, if some rather gloomy 
philosophers are to be believed, to degener- 
ate. This is ridiculous pessimism, but it 
conceals the truth that we must conserve 
our resources if we are to escape the un- 
fortunate overcrowding and overproduction 
of Old World peoples. The republics of 
South America are, however, entirely free 
from any such danger. They have a new 
century before them and but few restraining 
traditions behind them. No creditable 
estimate can be made of the almost illimit- 
able resourcefulness of their virgin lands. 


They have the precious and useful metals in 
abundance; they have extensive forests of 
woods which the governments, taking lessons 
from us, are beginning to save with scien- 
tific care. If coal is not plentiful, they 
have an inexhaustible source of energy in 
their rivers which traverse the interior of 
the continent and which engineering skill is 
already beginning to utilize. And finally 
they have prairie lands for grain and pasture 
for cattle from which sufficient food can be 
furnished to the world for generations to 
come, even if the United States and Canada 
consume their output within their own 
borders. The 50,000,000 inhabitants of 
South America, spread over an area twice 
the size of the United States, can produce 
almost acre for acre what we can, and many 
other things besides. When the continent 
gets into the full swing of industrial life, 
which will happen long before the century 
is completed, those of us who are optimists 
will be glad that we had the wisdom to fore- 
see the manifest destiny in our sister repub- 
lics to the south. 

One condition must be explained, how- 
ever, before the marvelous progress of the 
first century of South American independ- 
ence is understood. This has not been 
altogether due to the initiative and labor of- 
the Latin. The Anglo-Saxon should be 
credited with his share in the material de- 
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ONE OF THE BUSY SPOTS AT PORTO VELHO, THE TERMINUS OF THE NEW MADEIRA- 
MAMORE. RAILWAY 


(This was until recently an untouched forest inhabited by birds and wild beasts) 


velopment of the continent. He has built 
the railroads, he has devised the splendid 
harbor improvements into which his ships 
are directed, he has helped to till their fields 
and to stock their grazing land. The Latin, 
lacking the directing force to overcome many 
of the obstacles of nature, has ably supported 
the Anglo-Saxon by the enthusiasm and 
poetry of his imagination. So it will be in 
the years to come. To quote the ideas of 
one of the wisest men of South America, 


“The Latin needs the Anglo-Saxon; the two 
natures, while superficially manifesting a ra- 
cial antagonism, yet are coming more and 
more to work in harmony.” When the two 
races shall have become blended, as will un- 
doubtedly take place in the growing intimacy 
of American civilization, we may expect a 
new genius who will make of South America 
what Humboldt one hundred years ago 
promised it would be, one of the world’s 
granaries and one of its centers of culture. 
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(This building, mostly one story only, has about two acres of floor space. 


THE CENSUS BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D, C. 


Two other large buildings are 


also used during the special decennial census work) 


TAKING THE CENSUS OF 1910 


BY E. DANA DURAND 


(Director of the Census) 


A® this magazine 
reaches its 
readers the work 
of taking the de- 
cennial census of 
the United States 
will be in full 
swing. Begun 
throughout the 
country on April 
15, the enumera- 
tion of the cities 
will be completed 
by May 1 and that 
elsewhere by May 
15. The work is 
being done by an 
army of not less 
than 70,000 enu- 
merators, an average of about one to 1300 
inhabitants. The enumerators work under 
the direction of supervisors, of whom there 
are 330. During May there will pour into 
the Census Office about 125 tons of sched- 
‘ules, containing the names and character- 
istics of approximately 90,000,000 people, 
and presenting the principal facts regard- 
ing the business of six or seven millions 
of farms. Approximately 3500 clerks will 
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Photograph by Waldon Fawcett 
THE ENUMERATORS’ 
BADGE 


(Each of the 70,000 
enumerators will wear 
one of these badges as 
an evidence of his au- 
thority) 


seize upon these schedules and begin imme- 
diately the work of tabulation. Within four 
or five months they will have ascertained the 
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AN ENUMERATOR AT WORK 


(The enumerator must visit every building or 


apartment in his prescribed district. He carries his 
schedules in a large pasteboard portfolio) 
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A CENSUS CARD 
(One of these is punched for every person. 
idence. The other “ fields’ describe the person’s characteristics. 
fields, for relationship to head of family, sex, and color) 





Thus 
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CARD-PUNCHING MACHINE 

(Three hundred of these machines will be used fer punching the popula- 
This shows the rear, the keyboard on which the operator 
is playing being on the other side. From the pile of cards shown at 
the bottom, one at a time is fed in. The keys, by means of the slanting 
rods shown in the picture, set punches, which in turn make the neces- 
sary holes in the ecards. The clerk is reading’ from a population sched- 
ule the items to be punched. <A clerk ean punch from 1500 to 2500 


tion cards. 


ecards a day) 
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The numbered spaces to the left indicate the place of res- 
the next column contains three 


number of people in the 
country, and within about 
two years all of the details 
of the census will have 
been compiled and pub- 
lished. 

The census of the 
United States is the lar- 
gest and most expensive 
single statistical enterprise 
in the world. In no other 
country which regularly 
takes a census, except Rus- 
sia, are there so many peo- 
ple to be enumerated. In 
no other important cen- 
sus-taking country, except 
Russia, is the population 
so sparsely distributed. 
The number and complex- 
ity of the interrogatories 
are far greater than in the 
census of any other coun- 
try of the world. The 
necessity of completing 
the enumeration of the 
population and the farms 
within the short space of 
one month explains the 
need of such an army of 
enumerators. 

In addition to the cen- 
sus of population and the 
census of agriculture, 
which are taken by the 
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PIN BOX AND MERCURY CUPS OF HAND TABULATING MACHINE 


(These are the most significant parts of the tabulating machine. 
ard below and the pin box above is then brought down. 
are on springs, are pushed backward and make no contact. 


the mercury below (shown in part of the little cups 
which operates the counters) 


enumerators under the direction of the su- 
pervisors, a census is also being taken of 
manufactures, mines, and quarries. This 
covers the results of business for the year 
1909. The returns are collected through 
special agents, about 1600 in number. These 
were selected by competitive examination, a 
departure from the method employed at pre- 
vious censuses. The canvass of the manufac- 
turing and mining establishments covers sev- 
eral months, and will be substantially com- 
pleted by July 1. 


CHANGES IN THE CENSUS SCHEDULES 


Very considerable changes have been made, 
or will be made, at the present census with 
respect to the scope of the inquiries and the 
methods of conducting the canvass and tabu- 
lating and publishing the returns. Each de- 
cennial census has in fact shown marked 
changes as compared with its predecessors. 
These changes have been in part the neces- 
sary result of the growth of the population 
and the increased complexity of our national 
life. The experience of each census, more- 
over, has afforded the basis for devising new 
methods to insure accuracy and effect econ- 


The card is placed on the flat stand- 
Where there is no hole in the card the pins, which 
Where there is a hole the pins pass through into 
in the illustration) and make an electric contact 


omy, as well as new methods of analyzing 
the returns, so as to secure a clearer and 
more complete view of their significance. 

By far the most important branch of the 
census is the enumeration of the population. 
Back in 1790, when the first census was 
taken, the only questions asked were the 
name of the head of the family and the num- 
ber of persons of each sex and color in his 
household, distinguishing slaves from free 
colored persons. Gradually the inquiries re- 
garding population have been expanded, un- 
til now about thirty questions are asked re- 
garding every man, woman, and child. A 
few interesting additions have been made to 
the schedules for the census of 1910. 


CHANGES IN THE POPULATION SCHEDULE 


The most important change in the popula- 
tion schedule consists in the addition of a 
question as to the nationality,—determined 
by mother tongue,—of our foreign-born in- 
habitants and of the foreign-born parents of 
the second generation born in this country. 
This mother tongue inquiry is supplemental 
to the previous inquiry of the country of 
birth. A large part of the immigration to 














foreign-born population. 
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the United States during recent years has 
been from countries like Austria-Hungary, 
Russia, and Turkey, which contain a highly 
composite population. To report, for ex- 
ample, under one heading all persons born 
in Austria-Hungary, without distinguishing 
such radically different nationalities as the 
Germans, Bohemians, Poles, Croatians, Mag- 
yars, and the like, is to present but a very 
imperfect view of the true character of our 
Aside from the 
great scientific value of such distinctions of 
nationality, they are strongly demanded by 
the foreign-born themselves. A large delega- 
tion of representatives of the nationalities 
coming from Austria-Hungary came _ to 
Washington and protested most vigorously 
against being reported as born in Austria un- 
less the additional fact regarding their na- 
tionality should be brought out. 

Partly because of the recent public interest 
in “ race suicide” much more attention will 
be given to family statistics at this census 
than at any preceding. In order to make 


possible more close analyses of the fecundity 
of the different classes of population, the 
schedule will distinguish for the first time 
between those married women who have been 
married only once and those who have been 
married two or more times. A study of the 
relation of the number of children born to 
the duration of marriage for those women 
who have been married only once will give 
much information which could not be secured 
when statistics were available only for all 
married women taken together. The census 
will furnish a broader basis of knowledge 
than has hitherto existed for determining 
how far the original American stock is hold- 
ing its own. 

Three other additions of considerable im- 
portance have been made to the population 
schedule at the present census. “They are an 
inquiry concerning the industry in which 
each person is employed, supplementing the 
inquiry regarding the trade or profession 
which he pursues; an inquiry distinguishing 
employers, employees, and persons working 



































HAND TABULATING MACHINE 


(One hundred of these machines will be used for tabulating population cards. 


A card from the pile 


shown at the right is placed under the pin box,—just to the left of the pile.—which is then brought down 
so that the pins pass through the holes in the card into the mercury cups, as shown more clearly in an 


other illustration. The counters are inside and not shown. At 
A skilled operator can tabulate about 25,000 cards per day) 


counters print the results. 


the right are rolls of paper on which the 
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on their own account; and an_ inquiry 
whether the person was out of work on the 
census day, April 15. These changes should 
add materially to our knowledge regarding 
the economic status of the people. 


CHANGES IN THE AGRICULTURAL AND 
MANUFACTURES SCHEDULES 


The inquiries regarding agriculture are of 
necessity extremely numerous. Even a sin- 
gle farm of the type prevalent in the north- 


‘ern States presents a somewhat complicated 


organization. When it is mecessary to cover 
by the same schedule the conditions on such 
farms and also conditions on truck farms, 
poultry farms, fruit farms, cattle ranches, 
and a dozen other specialized types of farms 
throughout the country, the schedule neces- 
sarily becomes lengthy. Indeed, eager as the 
Bureau has been to reduce the work of the 
enumerators, it has nevertheless been foreed 
to make the agricultural schedule for 1910 
a little longer than that for 1900, though it 
is simpler in arrangement. ‘The changes in 
detail are too numerous to mention. 

The most important modifications are 
those by which it is sought to secure greater 
accuracy in eliminating the duplication in 
values of farm products due to the consump- 
tion of hay and grain produced on the farm 
as feed for aaimals, which in turn produce 
or themselves become a source of income. 
The adoption of a plantation schedule for 
use in Southern States is also a significant 
innovation. On many plantations, although 
the land is let out in parcels to negro share 
tenants, the owners retain practically com- 
plete management of the farming operations, 
so that the tenants have no more actual in- 
dependence in their work than hired laborers. 
The economic status of such tenants is in no 
way comparable with that of the tenant 
farmers in the North, who usually assume 
full responsibility for the conduct of the 
farm. At the last census no regard was paid 
to the plantation as such, but the land oper- 
ated by each of these supervised tenants was 
treated as an independent farm. At the pres- 
ent census, in addition to securing a schedule 
for each tenant farm, information concerning 
the plantation as a whole will be obtained on 
a special schedule. 

The changes in the schedules for manufac- 
tures and mines have been chiefly condensa- 
tions. The object has been, by reducing the 
amount of detail required, to enable the per- 
sons who furnish the statistics and the special 
agents who collect them to devote greater 


care to the returns of the more fundamental 
facts. ‘There is a great temptation, where 
an undue amount of detail is asked, to avoid 
work by giving estimates instead of actual 
bookkeeping figures. It is believed that the 
new manufactures and mining schedules can 
be filled from actual books in but a fraction 
of the time that would have been necessary 
to answer the interrogatories of 1900 by the 
same method. 

Additions to or modifications in the subject 
matter of the census are, however, far less 
important than increase in accuracy. The 
great problem of census work is to secure 
correct returns in the first instance. Any 
degree of efficiency in methods of tabulation 
or acumen in methods of analysis can avail 
nothing if the original data are full of errors. 


HOW THE ENUMERATORS ARE SELECTED 


The great importance of the selection of 
competent enumerators thus becomes evident. 
Many people fancy that the enumerator has 
an easy job. As a matter of fact, to enumer- 
ate the population and farms even reason- 
ably well requires a rather high order of in- 
telligence. Difficult questions of judgment 
are constantly arising, notably with reference 
to the fundamental question who should and 
who should not be enumerated, under the 
rule, peculiar to American census practice, 
requiring every one to be counted at his usual 
place of abode instead of at the place where 
he actually was found on the census day. 

I believe that the great majority of the 
enumerators at the present census are intel- 
ligent men and women. They were subjected 
so far as possible to a practical examination, 
consisting of the filling out of actual sched- 
ules of population and agriculture from de- 
scriptions of typical families aad farms. A 
similar examination was held in 1900, but at 
that time the candidates received the test pa- 
pers by mail and could fill them out at lei- 
sure; nor was there any other evidence than 
the candidate’s statement that he had re- 
ceived no assistance. “The examination at 
the present census was conducted with due 
precautions to prevent collusion and to as- 
sure each candidate an equal footing. 

More than 200,000 candidates took the 
examination. ‘The papers were rated in the 
first instance by the supervisors, but the pa- 
pers of those recommended for appointment 
were re-examined in Washington, and also 
a sufficient number of the papers of those not 
recommended, to determine whether the su- 
pervisor had acted fairly in making selections. 
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In all the large cities and in many of the 
other supervisors’ districts throughout the 
country all, or practically all, of the enu- 
merators actually appointed had succesfully 
passed this examination. There were, of 
course, some enumeration districts in which 
no candidate successfully passed and others 
where the successful candidate subsequently 
declined, so that altogether a few thousand 
out of the 70,000 enumerators either received 
less than the passing grade or did not take 
the examination at all. The limits of time 
quite precluded the possibility of a second ex- 
amination. Moreover, the persons appointed 
in a large majority of cases appear to have 
passed the examination better than any one 
else in their respective districts. “The super- 
visors were permitted for proper reasons to 
make exceptions to the rule of appointing the 
candidate graded the highest, but they were 
instructed to disregard political considera- 
tions altogether, and the indications are that 
most of them carried out their instructions 
fairly. 


ADVANCE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHEDULES 


One of the principal difficulties which the 
census encounters is the ignorance of many 
people concerning its purpose and scope and 
their consequent indifference or even hostility 
to the enumerators. Some of the foreign- 
born especially are afraid that the census 
may be an instrument for taxation, for army 
or jury service, or for deportation under the 
immigration laws. The Census Bureau has 
conducted a very extensive campaign of pub- 
licity to remove these misapprehensions and 
to prepare the people of all classes to meet 
the enumerator half way. The President 
himself issued a proclamation urging the duty 
of every citizen to co-operate with the cen- 
sus and assuring all that no possible injury 
could come from answering the questions. 
This proclamation has been translated into 
twenty-four languages and posted in every 
post office and also widely elsewhere. 

The most important method, however, of 
disseminating information regarding the cen- 
sus has been by the use of advance schedules. 
Through the courtesy of the Post Office De- 
partment a copy of the agricultural schedule 
was sent before April 15 to every farmer in 
most parts of the country, and he was asked 
to fill it up and hold it until the call of the 
enumerator. In the large cities the enumera- 
tors were required to distribute an advance 
population schedule to every family, and the 
head of the family was requested to fill it up 


in advance of the enumerator’s visit. This 
method of advance schedules, which is an in- 
novation in the United States, although ex- 
tensively used abroad, not only serves to 
familiarize the people with the census in- 
quiries and to open their doors to the enu- 
merators, but it is believed that so far as the 
advance schedules are actually filled up they 
will increase the accuracy of the information, 
because they can be prepared at leisure in- 
stead of durimg the haste of the enumerator’s 
visit. It is hoped that the greater proportion 
of the farmers will make out the advance 
farm schedule and a considerable proportion 
of the people in the cities the advance popu- 
lation schedule. 


HOW THE POPULATION RETURNS ARE 
TABULATED 


The task of tabulating the great mass of 
population statistics within a reasonable 
length of time would be substantially impos- 
sible were it not for modern machine meth- 
ods. The machines to be used at the census 
of 1910 rest on the same general principles 
as those used in 1900, and to some extent 
even in 1890, but great improvements have 
been made, so that the work can be done 
much more cheaply and rapidly than ever be- 
fore. 

The necessity for elaborate machinery lies 
in the fact that the different characteristics 
of the population must be presented in va- 
rious combinations with one another. Were 
it necessary merely to count the number of 
persons who possess each given characteristic, 
without reference to their other characteris- 
tics, the tabulation would require either no 
machinery or at the most exceedingly simple 
machinery. ‘To illustrate: Suppose the facts 
recorded regarding each individual are sex, 
color, native or foreign birth, marital condi- 
tion, and age. Obviously only the simplest 
of systems would be necessary to count the 
number of males and the number of females, 
the number of whites and the number of col- 
ored, the number born in the United States 
and the number born abroad, the number 
married, single, or widowed, and the number 
of each age. When, however, it is desired to 
know these facts in combination,—for ex- 
ample, to know how many white males, born 
abroad, of a given age, are married; or how 
many colored persons, born in the United 
States, of a given age, are single,—much 
more complex methods of tabulation become 
necessary. As a matter of fact, the number 
of subjects covered is far greater than those 
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named. ‘There are indeed several thousands 
of combinations of facts which have to be 
presented. 


NINETY MILLIONS OF PUNCHED CARDS 


In order to do this work economically, the 
system of punched cards is employed. For 
each of the approximately 90,000,000 persons 
a separate card is prepared. Each card has 
spaces by which every possible characteristic 
of the individual disclosed by the census 
schedules can be shown. It has, for example, 
one space for male and another for female; 
another set of spaces (called a “‘ field”) dis- 
tinguishing white, negro, mulatto, Indian, 
and Chinese; another giving the possible 
years of age; another the possible countries 
of birth, and the like. A small round hole 
is punched, indicating the proper fact with 
regard to each person, in each of these fields. 
By running these cards through tabulating 
machines, which make electric contacts 
through the holes punched, the facts regard- 
ing population can be recorded in any desired 
series of combinations. 

The card-punching machine which will be 
used at the present census differs radically 
from that used in 1900. It resembles some- 
what a typewriter or an adding machine. 
The machine has a keyboard of 240 labeled 
keys, arranged in precisely the same order as 
the spaces on the card. The clerk, with the 
population schedule before her,—for most of 
the punching. work is done by women,—de- 
presses the proper key in each field, thereby 
setting a punch in readiness to operate at the 
corresponding space. After all the necessary 
keys have been depressed a button is touched 
and the card, which has previously been auto- 
matically fed into the machine, is thrust up- 
wards and all the holes are punched at the 
same time. By a convenient little device the 
cards for males are automatically discharged 
into one compartment and those for females 
into another. Three hundred of these punch- 
ing machines will be operated, night and day, 
by two shifts of clerks. Each clerk can turn 
out from 1500 to 2000 cards in seven hours, 
and it is expected that the entire 90,000,000 
cards will be punched within 100 days. 


TOTAL POPULATION ASCERTAINED BY 
OCTOBER 


The first fact which every one wishes to 
ascertain from the census is the number of 
people, regardless of all distinctions, in each 
community and in the country as a whole. 
Aside from the merely popular interest in a 


prompt report of the number of inhabitants, 
that report must be in the hands of Congress 
at its winter session as a basis for the new 
apportionment of representatives. 

Consequently the first thing done with the 
cards after they have been punched will be 
merely to count them, without taking off 
other information. A very simple, but very 
efficient, new machine has been devised for 
this count. It consists of little more than 
a set of rolls between which the cards pass, 
the separation of the rolls by the thickness 
of the cards operating to turn counter 
wheels. ‘The cards are picked off automati- 
cally, one by one, from the bottom of a pile. 
Cards can be whirled through these rollers 
at a speed of 500 or 600 a minute. Allowing 
for stoppages, four of these machines, operat- 
ing in two or three shifts, will be able to 
count from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 cards a 
day. The counting will proceed step by step 
with the punching, so that within a day or 
two after the last card has been punched the 
Census Bureau can give out the correct pop- 
ulation of the United States. This will be 
not later than October 1, and for many in- 
dividual States and cities the data will be 
published several weeks earlier. 


SORTING THE CARDS 


There remains, however, the far more 
complicated task of counting the characteris- 
tics of the population. This is done by tabu- 
lating machines. In order, however, to avoid 
the use of too large a number of counters on 
the tabulating machines, or the necessity of 
running the cards through these machines an 
excessive number of times, the cards them- 
selves must first be sorted according to the 
principal classifications, such as sex, color, 
and nativity. As already stated, the separa- 
tion by sex is made automatically in the oper- 
ation of the punching machines. Other sep- 
arations are made by passing the cards 
through electrical sorting machines, the holes 
in the cards determining into what groups 
they go. 

At the census of 1900 no separate sorting 
machine was used in the population work, 
though towards the end of the tabulation of 
the agricultural statistics such machines were 
introduced. ‘The sorting of the population 
cards at that time was done by an attach- 
ment to the tabulating machines, consisting of 
various compartments with lids, which were 
automatically opened so that the cards could 
be dropped into the proper compartments by 
the hand of the operator after being tabu- 
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lated. In other words, at each “run” of 
the cards for one series of tabulations, the 
cards were sorted in preparation for the next 
“run.” This method, however, was far less 
expeditious than the use of special sorting 
machines. In these machines, as the card is 
automatically fed forward between rollers, 
an electric brush or point presses against it, 
waiting to discover a hole. At the same time 
that the card is moving forward a set of 
chutes is moving upwards until the instant 
when the brush strikes the hole, whereupon 
the motion of the chutes is arrested by the 
electric wave, and the proper chute stands 
ready to receive the swiftly flying card. Each 
of these sorting machines can handle about 
300 cards a minute. 


TABULATING THE CARDS 


The cards are now ready to pass through 
the tabulating machines for the final count- 
ing of population facts. Two kinds of ma- 
chines will be used. In one the cards are fed 
in by hand, and a skilled operator can tabu- 
late about sixty a minute. In the other they 
are fed automatically over a drum at the rate 
of 300 or more aminute. ‘The automatic ma- 
chine is the most recent development in census 
tabulating machinery, and had it been per- 
fected earlier much of the work of the hand 
machines could have been dispensed with, 
though, in cases where readings must be 
taken very frequently, the hand machines are 
almost, if not quite, as economical. 

Whether in the hand machine or in the 
automatic, the counters are operated by 
means of electrical contacts made through the 
punched holes. The machines are so wired 
that facts can be counted in combination with 
one another. Thus, it is possible to count at 
the same time facts with regard to age and 
marital condition, so as to show, for instance, 
on one counter the number of married per- 
sons from twenty to twenty-five years of age, 
on another those from twenty-five to thirty, 
and on others the number of single persons of 
these two age periods. Each machine in fact 
is provided with a large number of counters ; 
as many as sixty counters will be used in cer- 
tain “runs.” Even thus, however, it would 
be quite impossible to count all the manifold 


combinations of items at a single “ run” of 
the card. Each card on the average must be 
passed through the tabulating machines five 
or six times. In other words, the work is 
equivalent to tabulating approximately 500,- 
000,000 cards. 
Even the hand machines used at the pres- 
ent census are much more rapid than those 
of ten years ago. In 1900 the counters 
used consisted of dials, from each of which 
the results for each county or other unit of 
presentation had to be read by the eye and 
taken down on sheets of paper. The present 
machines are so arranged that the results on 
all the counters can be printed at the same 
time by merely pressing a button. This 
change absolutely prevents errors, which fre- 
quently arose in the reading of the dials, and 
also greatly economizes clerical labor. 
Space will not permit a description of the 
methods for tabulating the agricultural and 
manufactures statistics. “The work will be 
done mainly by adding machines of the ordi- 
nary type,—though some of these are wider 
than those ordinarily used in commercial 
work,—and by the recently developed type- 
writer adding machines, which practically 
consist of a typewriter with adding attach- 
ment. 


IS THE CENSUS WORTH THE COST? 


The total cost of the census proper, includ- 
ing the publication of the returns, will be 
approximately $13,000,000. ‘This seems like 
an immense outlay for mere statistics, but 
when the comprehensive character of the 
census and the elaborateness of the informa- 
tion which is secured are borne in mind the 
expenditure of less than fifteen cents per in- 
habitant for this work will appear by no 
means extravagant. The census statistics fur- 
nish a great mine of facts regarding the social 
and industrial conditions of the country. 
‘They are the constant reliance of statesmen, 
economists, social reformers, and students of 
public and social conditions generally. With- 
out a periodical stock-taking, such as the 
decennial census, Uncle Sam would be al- 
most as much at sea as a merchant or manu- 
facturer who takes no inventory and keeps 
no accounts, 
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THE DOOM OF THE OLD “MACHINE” 
CONVENTION 


BY ROBERT S. BINKERD 
(Secretary of the City Club of New York) 


FOR two years Governor Hughes has 

made the question of the direct nomi- 
nation of candidates for public office a lead- 
ing issue in the State of New York. In the- 
ory both direct and indirect nominations 
rest upon the will of the voters of a party 
expressed at a “primary.” In the indirect 
system the voters elect delegates to various 
conventions (State, county, city, Congres- 
sional, Senatorial, etc.), which nominate the 
candidates. In the direct system they vote 
directly for the men whom they wish their 
party to nominate. P 

In 1909 the New York Legislature ap- 
pointed a commission of its members to in- 
vestigate direct primary laws in various 
States. “This commission, with perhaps two 
exceptions, was composed of men whose 
minds were already made up; who had al- 
ready defeated Governor Hughes’ direct pri- 
mary bill of that year; and who are general- 
ly believed to have been interested mainly in 
securing testimony hostile to the direct pri- 
mary system. 

Nevertheless, in February, 1910, the com- 
mission reported to the New York Legisla- 
ture: “That there is widespread and real 
demand for primary reform cannot be de- 
nied.” Still, the commission was not for 
direct primaries. One of its reasons was: 
‘““Many eminent men have represented the 
people of this State in prominent positions, 
all of whom have been selected by the repre- 
sentative (convention) system.” 


THE CONVENTION SYSTEM NOT TRULY 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Passing over the failure of the commission 
to comment on the general character of can- 
didates selected by the “ representative sys- 
tem” for positions not so prominent, the 
commission could have explained the “ wide- 
spread and real demand for primary reform ” 
had it amended the above sentence to read: 
“Many corrupt and unfit men have repre- 
sented the people of this State in prominent 
and other positions, all of whom have been 
selected by the representative system.” 


For this so-called ‘“‘ representative system ” 
has not been representative in New York 
State. For instance, in 1908 the Syracuse 
delegation to the Republican State Conven- 
tion was solidly opposed to the renomination 
of Governor Hughes. A postal-card can- 
vass conducted indiscriminately among en- 
rolled Syracuse Republicans revealed the fact 


that nine-tenths of them wished the Gov- 


ernor renominated. 

Democratic conventions have been even 
more unrepresentative. No impartial ob- 
server of the Democratic State Convention 
at Buffalo in 1906 would demand affidavits 
in support of the following statement by the 
late Senator Patrick H. McCarren,—hard- 
ly a radical reformer !—to the Kings County 
Democratic Committee on October 16, 1906: 





There were men (delegates) thrown out of 
the convention who had been for years leaders 
of the party in their respective counties. It was 
necessary to unseat a certain number of dele- 
gates, and they were unseated. 

Not only have nominating conventions not 
been representative, but they cannot be made 
so. Public opinion, even among the enrolled 
members of a party, cannot express itself ex- 
cept where the issue is defined. Party or- 
ganizations can seldom, if ever, be compelled 
to take a stand before the primaries to elect 
delegates to conventions. 

The boss or organization having taken no 
stand prior to the primary, and having an- 
nounced no policy there is no specific issue 
which can be made against the delegates pro- 
posed for election. The party membership 
is in the position of an individual compelled 
to give a power of attorney without know- 
ing what will be done, and powerless to 
withdraw that power of attorney if its use is 
abused. At every step in the process of ‘con- 
stituting nominating conventions machine 
leaders conceal their hand and thrive upon 
the consequent inability of the decent elec- 
torate to make any effective opposition. For 
this reason, however they may bow at times 
to overpowering public sentiment, nominat- 


ing conventions are representative of the mass 
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of the voters only by chance. Such is now 
the situation in New York and other States. 


DIRECT NOMINATIONS IN HALF THE STATES 


So generally has this been true that in the 
past ten years the direct primary has become 
the more usual system * of making nomina- 
tions in the United States, and in only one 
case has a city, a county, or a State,* turned 
back from direct nominations to the conven- 
tion system. As early as 1860 the Republi- 
can voters of Crawford County, Pennsyl- 
vania, established direct primaries by party 
rule. ‘rom time to time the Democratic 
voters in Southern States did likewise. In 
1899 the State of Minnesota enacted a direct+ 
primary law for Hennepin County, which 
included Minneapolis. In 1901 it was ex- 
tended. So the movement has grown,— 
mandatory laws quickly superseding optional 
laws, and State-wide measures superseding 
those applying only to certain localities or 
offices. 

Of the thirty-one United States Senators 
elected in 1908, seventeen were nominated 
at direct primaries. Fifteen out of thirty- 
two Governors of States elected in 1908 
were so nominated, as were a majority of the 
“insurgent” Republican Congressmen. To 
speak of direct nominations as a “ dangerous 
experiment,” as has been done in New York, 
is only to reveal our provincialism. 


PARTY ORGANIZATIONS RETAINED 


And those who fear the break-up of re- 
sponsible party organization, or the coming 
of political anarchy, will be disappointed 
when the Hinman-Green direct-primary bill, 
now before the New York Legislature, is 
enacted into law. For with characteristic 


* Twenty States and one Territory, with a total 
population of over 32,000,000, have mandatory laws 
requiring the use of this plan for selecting candi- 
dates of the principal parties for practically all 
offices: California, Idaho, Illinois. Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka, Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Washington, Wisconsin, Arizona. Three’ other 
States have mandatory laws covering practically all 
except the State offices: Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania. Three other States have mandatory laws 
covering certain localities or offices: Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey. Eight States have optional 
laws covering practically all offices: Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, South 
Carolina, Virginia. Party rules have established 
direct nominations for at least the majority party 
4 nearly all the Southern States not mentioned 
above. 

About one-half of ‘the States, including those in 
which the system has heen established by party 
rules, use direct nominations for practically all 
elective offices. The total population of those States 
which use the direct primary system in some form 
is about 60,000,000, or. 81 per cent. of the entire 
population of the United States by the 1900 census. 
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statesmanship Governor Hughes has not 
assumed that party organizations will go out 
of existence. Neither does he propose that 
they shall present candidates for nomination 
at the primaries in the underhanded method 
reported from some so-called ‘‘ simon-pure ” 
direct primary States. The most important 
provision of the Hinman-Green bill simpli- 
fies the make-up of party organizations and 
gives them a legal, publicly exercised func- 
tion of proposing candidates for nomination 
at the primaries. But these proposals must 
be made from six to seven weeks in advance 
of the primaries, with ample opportunity for 
voters within the party to propose opposition 
candidates where those proposed by the party 
organization are unsatisfactory. 

The beneficial effects of this provision will 
be many. In the first place, forcing the or- 
ganization to reveal its hand before the pri- 
maries will of itself raise the level of candi- 
dacies,—because unfit proposals may be dis- 
sented from within the party, and not alone 
at the final election as at present, and then 
only by the desertion of the voter’s party. In 
the second place, reasonably fit proposals will 
not generally be opposed, and the attention 
of the voters at the primaries will be concen- 
trated upon the offices in regard to which 
there is a vital question of fitness or policy 
at stake. Lastly, the party committeemen 
who propose candidates for nomination will 
themselves come before the same primary 
for re-election to their party positions; and 
the action they have taken .in proposing can- 
didates for nomination will give the party 
membership a definite gauge of the members 
of the party organization—a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 

In its other features the Hinman-Green 


— bill follows the best laws of other States. 


Voters throughout the State must personally 
register and enroll if they wish to vote at a 
primary. Primaries will be “ closed,”—that 
is, open only to voters who have previously 
enrolled with the party in question. Thus 
Republicans will not be able to participate in 
Democratic primaries, nor vice versa. Lastly, 
proper safeguards regarding corrupt prac- 
tices will obtain at the primaries as well as 
on Election Day. When the Hinman-Green 
bill is enacted into law it will provide the 
best system of partisan direct primaries yet 
devised, and deserves hearty support. 

But in my judgment the direct primary 
within national party lines is only a transi- 
tion point in, or a stepping-stone to, the rem- 
edy of a fundamental defect in our electoral 
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machinery. ‘That defect is the absence of 
proper machinery for the analysis of public 
opinion prior to election. ‘This defect goes 
to the bottom of many of our political evils, 
and is little understood even by reformers. 


HOW THE CONVENTION GAINED ITS POWER 


.As has already been stated, before public 
opinion can be expressed and a verdict ren- 
dered there must be a problem to solve and 
various methods of solution proposed by sev- 
eral candidates. In short, there must be an 
analysis before there can be a synthesis. Ow- 
ing to conditions which have long since passed 
away, in the early days of American politics 
the absence of analyzing machinery was not 
noticeable. With changing times, however, 
Congressional caucuses stepped in and per- 
formed this necessary function for national 
candidates, and legislative caucuses did the 
same for State candidates. ‘This continued 
until the struggle to gain the caucus nomina- 
tion led to such underhanded and corrupt 
methods as to discredit the caucus results 
entirely. Then arose the revolt against 
“King Caucus,” leading to the supplanting 
of the old Congressional and legislative cau- 
cuses by informal conventions of men hav- 
ing the same general point of view. 

‘These conventions were purely voluntary ; 
there was no party enrollment and no rigid 
parties; the formation of new parties was 
not at all difficult. In fact, the successful 
rise of the Republican party from 1856 to 
,1860 was made possible by these conditions. 

But by the close of the Civil War most 
of our electorate had become accustomed to 
act with either the Republican or Democratic 
party; the war had embittered party feel- 
ing and had produced an economic exhaus- 
tion to cure which absorbed the brains of the 
country. The result was that candidates for 
public office were left to the party organiza- 
tion as never before. ‘To secure an election 
it was necessary only to gain the nomination 
of the dominant national political party, par- 
ticularly in local and State elections. ‘Thus 
the entire effective political work lay in con- 
trolling the process whereby the dominant 
party set its stamp of approval upon can- 
didates. Caucuses or primaries were regu- 
larly packed and dissenters thrown out of 
the window. Or they were called on in- 
sufficient notice, or in out-of-the-way places. 
The persistence of any considerable number 
of anti-organization voters was overcome by 
a series of postponements. Probably at no 
time in our history did so low a class of poli- 
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ticians have as complete control over candi- 
dates for public office as in the thirty years 
following the Civil War. 

Some reform was bound to come as long 
as there were any decent citizens left. The 
inherent difficulty,—the failure of the State 
to provide an official sieve for the analysis 
of public opinion prior to election,—was not 
seen. ‘The reformers thought the difficulty 
would be met by conferring a legal right upon 
voters after fulfilling certain party conditions 
to participate in party primaries. Slowly and 
in various ways the State stepped in and more 
or less officially adopted those voluntary par- 
ties as parts of the official electoral process. 
It established enrollment of voters; it pre- 
scribed the tests for party loyalty; it directed 
the time and place for holding primaries and 
the manner in which the results should be 
ascertained and preserved. 

Some advance was thus made,—no matter 
how crude the method. Still, as I have al- 
ready pointed out, the nominating conven- 
tions could not be made representative and 
the inside manipulators of party machinery 
had undue and unnecessary advantages. This 
naturally disgusted a large percentage of the 
enrolled voters of every party so that they 
would not attend the primaries and be pawns 
in a game. Qn the contrary, they began to 
demand a primary where the issue should be 
defined between candidates and where every 
enrolled voter could directly say whom he 
wished nominated by his party for each office. 

Clearly such primaries mark another step 
in advance, inasmuch as they materially lessen 
the power of the organization to conceal 
its purpose from the affiliated voters of the 
party. But in local affairs the national par- 
tisan lines of division are unreasonable and 
vicious. The permanent division of the elec- 
torate into two standing armies makes for 
formalism and rigidity, whereas public opin- 
ion needs to be restored to the conditions of 
freedom which obtained in our early history. 
Therefore, the partisan direct primary does 
not provide the ultimately satisfactory ma- 
chinery for the analysis of public opinion, at 
least for municipal, and I believe also for 
State elections. Beyond the partisan direct 
primary we must look for either a non-par- 
tisan direct primary or for a method of di- 
rect nomination by petition. It is most inter- 
esting and helpful to note in partisan direct- 
primary States like Massachusetts, Iowa, and 
Texas that the cities have already moved on 
to non-partisan direct primaries for the nomi- 
nation of candidates for local office. 
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THE BURDEN OF WASTE IN PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURE* 


BY MYRON T. HERRICK 


JN the early days of the nation the rewards 

of ambition were sought in public serv- 
ice. The proponderance of the genius and 
the marked ability of the men of America 
were found in the service of the new republic. 
In the first years of the nation’s history men 
thought less of riches and more of the honor 
to be gained by faithfully serving their 
country. The Washingtons, Hamiltons, 
Franklins, Adamses, Jeffersons, and Marsh- 
alls were engaged in the creation of a great 
nation destined to advance the cause of 
democracy throughout the world. Their 
patriotic devotion to their country was emu- 
lated by the most exalted and the humblest 
citizen. 

Later, when the United States had be- 
come a living, dynamic organization, free 
from the danger of foreign complications, 
and its problems had become peculiarly 
domestic, public service lost some of its at- 
tractiveness for men of ability. As the coun- 
try was developed, and its great possibilities 
were disclesed, the latent acquisitive spirit 
was awakened, and the men of the country 
turned to the making of money. ‘The oppor- 
tunities afforded for the accumulation of 
wealth were such as never before existed. 
Commercial and industrial enterprise provid- 
ed such a wide scope for genius and ability 
that the majority of the best brains of the 
country were drawn to this absorbing field 
of human endeavor. As a result, private 
enterprises have received a tremendous im- 
petus, while municipalities, the States, and 
the nation have suffered from the lack of 
well-trained, competent men to fulfill the 
duties of public service. 

Because success in a business career is now 
so highly prized, business attracts the ma- 
jority of the able men of the country. It is 
due to this fact that the United States ex- 
cels the world in almost every line of com- 
mercial and industrial endeavor and_ that 
the organization of business in this country 
is unequaled anywhere, while politics -has 
become largely a matter of spoils, and the 

* Address at the annual banquet of the National 
Metal Trades Association, New York, April 13, 1910. 





administration of public business, to an 
amazing degree, has been left to the incom- 
petent and dishonest. Many of those who 
have assumed the administrative functions of 
government are so poorly qualified for their 
duties, so devoid of high purpose, that the 
consequent extravagance and waste are ap- 
palling. ‘This condition is not confined to 
any particular administration, nor to any one 
section of the country. It is as widespread 
as the nation, and characterizes the govern- 
ments of municipalities, counties, States, and 
the nation. Nor can it be charged to any one 
political party, although the ‘practice, estab- 
lished by Andrew Jackson, of changing gov- 
ernment employees with every change in the 
complexion of the administration has had a 
most detrimental effect on the government 
service. 

New York has been a striking example of 
a city operated by political rather than busi- 
ness methods. With a yearly revenue from 
taxation and other ordinary sources of 
$150,000,000, and with 60,000 employees, 
this city, until quite recently, did not know 
how much it owed, while, by placing the 


business of the city on a basis of favoritism ° 


rather than competition, a loss has been en- 
tailed estimated from $10,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000 a year; and had I. not read Mr. 
Cannon’s admirable report to the Chamber 
of Commerce the other day, I would have 
asked for a certified accountant’s report be- 
fore bidding on its bonds. 

New York City, which, since long before 
the days of Tweed, was admittedly in con- 
trol of the Tammany machine, made many 
attempts to shake itself from the grasp of 
this organization, but it was only temporarily 
successful. At the present time, however, 
New York, which was an example of the sys- 
tem which the awakened conscience of the 
country now condemns, bids fair to be a con- 
spicuous example of the correction of vicious 
methods. ‘This result is due, primarily, to 
the aroused interest of the people in munici- 
pal affairs. One of the’most potent agencies 
in stimulating this interest is the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, a most remarkable or- 
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ganization, created and supported by broad- 
minded, patriotic citizens, officered by men 
of unusual talent, whose purpose it is to se- 
cure constructive publicity in matters per- 
taining to municipal problems. It has been 
said of the organization: 

Some reforms are worth while and many of 
them are wasteful despite good intentions; but 
New York City has not undertaken any reform 
in a long while which is paying the taxed public 
as good dividends as are involved in the revision 
of the methods of keeping the accounts of the 
city through the efforts of the Bureau of Munic- 
ipal Research. 

In the last administration in the City of 
New York the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search was given broad opportunity in most 
of the city departments. This co-operation 
between a private organization and public 
officials has done much to secure for New 
York the best practicable methods and poli- 
cies. The press of New York has given so 
much publicity to the good that this bureau 
can accomplish that to deny its admission to 
any municipal department is equivalent to an 
acknowledgment of guilt. At the present 
time there is in New York the praiseworthy 
example of a Democratic Mayor working in 
harmony with the Board of Estimate, which 
is largely Republican, and filled with men 
of unusually high character, such as Prender- 
gast, the Comptroller, and McAneny, the 
Borough President of Manhattan, and 
others, who have left more lucrative work 
to give their services to the public. 

The experience of New York is not 
unique. The bonded indebtedness of Ameri- 
can cities as a whole is increasing much more 
rapidly than municipal assets, and the taxes 
for operating expenses are becoming more 
burdensome each year. In 1902 the percen- 
tage of the revenue of all the cities in the 
country to their debt was 37.3. By 1909 
this percentage was decreased to 25.9. The 
net public debt of forty-nine cities, including 
New York, increased 47.71 per cent. from 
1899 to 1909, while during the same period 
the increase in the assessed valuation of all 
the taxable property in these cities advanced 
but 12.66 per cent. In cities above 300,000 
in population the municipal expenditures in- 
creased 20 per cent. per capita from 1902 to 
1907. If this increase continues, the pressure 
of taxation will soon becom.2 intolerable and 
credit exhausted. 

In Chicago, Prof. Charles FE. Merriam, at 
the head of a special council investigating 
committee, reports that nearly half of the 
water pumped by the city is wasted, while a 
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very large percentage of the water rates are 
not collected. He asserts that his investiga- 
tions will show an annual leakage in all de- 
partments of at least $7,000,000, or about 
one-third of the amount now required to run 
the city; and in this statement he is support- 
ed by a former chairman of the Finance 
Committee, who declares that he could save 
one-third of the annual budget if he could 
work without political interference. 

The evidence is conclusive that in munici- 
palities, counties, States, and the national 
Government itself there is a vast and grow- 
ing amount of extravagance in the adminis- 
tration of public business. 

Earnest efforts have been made by Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Taft to bring about 
needed reforms in the Government’s busi- 
ness methods. President ‘Taft. has placed 
the Census Bureau on a thoroughly business 
basis. He has been successful in effecting 
many economies in the departments, with the 
result that the estimates for this year have 
been decreased about forty-two millions of 
dollars.* He has extended civil-service prin- 
ciples in many directions, notably by estab- 
lishing examinations for entrance to the dip- 
lomatic service and by filling the higher 
grades solely by promotions from the lower 
grades. ‘The President has proposed many 
other changes which can be put into effect 
only by an act of Congress. Members of 
Congress, however, seem callous to the waste 
and extravagance that permeates the depart- 
ments. It is with the greatest reluctance 
that Congress approves of any change that 
may involve a decrease in patronage. Presi- 
dent Taft has proposed to reduce the eigh- 
teen pension agencies to one central agency. 
The discussion that took place when this 
matter came up in the House of Representa- 
tives indicates an unfriendly attitude toward 
measures of this sort. Therefore, the re- 
sponsibility in this case, as in most others, 
rests with Congress. 

The Keep Commission, appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, made a most exhaustive re- 
port, in which attention was called to the 
lack of proper organization in the depart- 
ments, faulty systems of bookkeeping, un- 
necessary employees, etc. Despite the seri- 
ous nature of the disclosures made in this 
report, little attention was given to it, and 
only a very few of the recommendations 
made were adopted. 

In many branches of the government serv- 
ice there has been little or no progress in 
half a century, except in the size of the ap- 
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propriations required to operate them. In 
111 years government expenses have in- 
creased five times as fast as population. Some 
of the bureaus are now spending more than 
the cost of the entire government service 
in 1853. Since 1897 the cost of all govern- 
ment has increased 32 per cent. for each 
person. 

Senator Aldrich gives it as his opinion 
that the national Government would save 
$300,000,000 a year if it were conducted on 
a business basis and managed as cleverly and 
efficiently as a large corporation. 

The country has been shaken from ocean 
to ocean by the disclosures of graft and dis- 
honesty in connection with the life insurance 
companies and sugar companies. The total 
amount involved was ridiculously small as 
compared with one year’s waste from in- 
efficiency and extravagance in conducting the 
public business; yet these conditions have 
obtained for generations, and it is only when 
they have grown into such proportions that 
they affect the public credit and the taxes of 
the country become burdensome that we 
recognize their appalling purport. 

Consider what this annual waste of 
$300,000,000 means. It is 40 per cent. of 
the whole cost of running the Government. 
It is equal to the total value of all of our 
exports of iron, agricultural implements, 
mineral oils, and cotton. It is $33,000,000 
more than all the dividends paid to all the 
stockholders of all the railroads in the 
United States. It is $30,000,000 more than 
the value of the entire meat product of the 
Chicago packing houses, and it is 25 per 
cent. more than the combined total wages 
paid. in the iron and steel, textile, and lum- 
ber industries of the whole country. With 
these startling figures before us, why not 
support Taft in his appeal for economies? 
Why not muckrake, probe, and regulate pub- 
lic expenditures for a while? ‘To correct 
these manifest evils would lift a great bur- 
den from a patient, long-suffering people. 

The lack of proper method, the absence 
of proper co-ordination, and the use of com- 
plicated procedure that run through the de- 
partments of municipal, State, and national 
governments also permeate the courts and 
hinder and make expensive the administra- 
tion of justice. 

The great expense that attends litigation 
in this country not only interferes with the 
dispensation of justice but increases the bur- 
den of the tax-payers. . Let us emulate the 
example of England, to the end that a!l,— 


the rich and the poor alike,—may obtain cer- 
tain and speedy justice from the courts at 
a minimum expense. 

It has been stated that 44,000 new laws 
were last year added to the statutes by Con- 
gress and the State Legislatures,—laws to 
regulate everybody and everything, except the 
public expenditures of the lawmakers them- 
selves and of the various departments of the 
Government. The great majority of the 
men sitting in our legislative bodies are law- 
yers, whose natural tendency is to remedy 
every ill by statute. 

Many of these laws are unconstitutional, 
many incapable of enforcement; others seek 
to give special advantage to certain individ- 
uals or classes, or to exempt some trades and 
industries from the operation of laws govern- 
ing other people. But many, perhaps a ma- 
jority, of this annual grist of new statutes are 
trankly for the purpose of adding to the ma- 
chinery of government, setting up new “ cir- 
cumlocution offices,” creating new jobs for 
the rapidly increasing “ Barnacle” family, 
and providing new ways of spending the peo- 
ple’s money. It, therefore, becomes neces- 
sary to enact other laws to raise additional 
revenue by new forms of taxation. We are 
now suffering from an overproduction of 
legislation, and it is high time that we should 
curtail the output. ~To the high cost of oper- 
ating the national Government may be at- 
tributed the duties on many articles that 
otherwise should be admitted at a lower rate, 
—or put on the free list. It is not the tariff 
that is responsible for the high cost of living, 
but it is cumbersome business methods, pub- 
lic extravagance, and waste which are largely 
responsible for the high tariff. 

Both political parties are committed to the 
policy of raising a large part of the national 
revenues by duties on imports. The income 
from a tariff on luxuries only would be in- 
sufficient; the income tax cannot be levied 
without constitutional amendment; the cor- 
poration tax is of doubtful constitutionality. 
With a large and always increasing national 
expenditure there is no alternative but to 
maintain and incredse duties on many articles 
of everyday consumption. If the one ugly, 
insistent item,—national extravagance,— 
could be eliminated the tariff would largely 
cease to be the dominant factor in political 
discussion. 

For the last decade public opinion has 
turned our law makers to the consideration 
of the rights of the people as against the en- 
croachments of the great corporations. With 
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the commencement of the era of prosperity 
in 1897, in the eagerness for commercial and 
industrial supremacy, many _ corporations 
grew to disregard the rights of the public, to 
disobey the law, and to assume an intolerant 
attitude toward those whose interests were 
in conflict with their own. The inevitable 
result was that the people and their repre- 
sentatives became convinced that corporate 
rights were too loosely described and that 
government regulation was needed to pre- 
vent corporate lawlessness and _ injustice. 
With this in view, many laws have been en- 
acted, some wise, some foolish and unjust; 
but the net result has been to bring corpora- 
tions to a better understanding of their own 
rights and a more definite recognition of the 
rights of others. 

With all this, however, there has come a 
danger that the leaders in the agitation for 
further corporate control seem to disregard. 
The oversight of business enterprises by the 
Government has placed on the government 
payrolls a vast number of new officials. It 
has necessitated the establishment of new de- 
partments, the keeping of a mass of records 
and the compilation of a great quantity of 
statistics. All this has been done with no 
serious attempt to reform the antiquated ex- 
pensive methods prevailing in all depart- 
ments of the Government. The people have 
been so intent upon placing the corporation 
under governmental control that they have 
overlooked the additional burden they are 
putting on their own shoulders by placing 
this work in the hands of officials who, 
handicapped by bad methods, are rendered 
powerless to do little more than swell the 
payrolls. 

It goes without saying that predatory cor- 
porations either should be brought within the 
law or put out of business. It is doubtless 
true that salutary laws have been passed reg- 
ulating other corporations; but we should 
also apply ourselves, as a condition precedent 
to the Government’s further controlling and 
managing these corporations, to reforming 
the administration of government; other- 
wise the burden of taxation will become un- 
bearable, intolerable, and in the reaction 
which will surely follow much of the good 
of the progressive legislation of recent years 
will be undone. 

Business men are heeding the criticisms 
upon their methods. They have recognized 
existing evils and have made it their con- 
cern to remedy them. While this process is 
going forward, and the Government is as- 


‘ 


suming new and greater duties in the regula- 
tion and conduct of business, there should be 
aroused, by the disclosure of the facts of the 
situation, a healthy, insistent public senti- 
ment which will bring about the same re- 
forms in municipal, State, and national ad- 
ministrative methods. 

A railway, after a financial debauch or in- 
competent and reckless management, finally 
ends in the hands of a receiver, and a re- 
organization becomes necessary. A national, 
State, or municipal department organiza- 
tion tontinues on. Its mistakes, errors,—or 
worse,—are cumulative and are hidden by 
the tax duplicate. The first requisite, there- 
fore, is the opening up to public scrutiny of 
the facts which exist in these departments 
throughout the country. The means for the 
accomplishment of this are supplied by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, which has 
been far enough tested to prove its ability to 
accomplish things along this line in national 
as well as municipal affairs. It came onto 
the stage at the psychological moment, when 
the public mind was receptive. It is entitled 
to the credit of appreciating that through 
the backing of public opinion it could enter 
even hostile territory. This same powerful 
influence that has made this bureau success- 
ful so far should still further encourage it 
until it succeeds in entering the departments 
of the national Government. 

We must consider in this relation that gov- 
ernment has become more of a_ science, 
more intricate and more difficult of admin- 
istration. ‘The days of the pioneer are over. 
With each decade business and the professions 
have become more specialized. ‘The use of 
the laboratory is now the rule rather than 
the exception. The jack-of-all-trades has 
gone out and the specialist has come in. This 
should be true of all government service. In 
older nations, particularly those that have 
passed through the evolution of absolute 
monarchies to limited democracies, there is 
more permanence .in the administration of 
government; for instance, they have perma- 
nent secretaries of the Treasury and of other 
departments. In our Government it was the 
intention of the founders to give the broadest 
scope of liberty and freedom, and to govern 
as little as possible; and for this reason, this 
being a government of the people, its ulti- 
mate success must depend upon the people’s 
recognition of their responsibilities as citizens. 
Do not let us forget for a moment that, while 
we are obeying the order of the policeman, 
it was we who put him on duty. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


WHAT THE PROPOSED 


POSTAL SAVINGS-BANK 


SYSTEM REALLY MEANS 


FTER full and free consideration the 
United States Senate passed the bill 
proposing to establish postal savings-banks ; 
at the present time of writing the measure is 
awaiting discussion in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Many of the arguments of the 
opponents of postal savings-banks evinced 
considerable ignorance on the subject, while 
some of them were absolutely grotesque in 
their puerility. One Senator held that Con- 
gress had just as much power to compel the 
citizen to supply money by threatening him 
with punishment as it had to tempt him by 
guaranteeing to him a profit on it. A certain 
bankers’ association issued a circular point- 
ing out the unwisdom of the proposed sys- 
tem “ beeause it would lead to the develop- 
ment of bands of robbers in the South and 
West, having the robbery of the post-offices 
as their objective.” Another objection was 
the enormous investment in burglar-proof 
safes which would be rendered necessary by 
the new scheme. Strangely enough, not one 
of the objectors seemed to be aware of a 
significant fact,—namely, that in no country 
in which a postal savings-bank system has 
been adopted has a backward step ever been 
taken. “The Hon. Thomas H. Carter, 
United States Senator from Montana, calls 
attention to this fact in the North American 
Review for April; and he cites the following 
statement made in 1888 after the lapse of 
twenty-seven years by Mr. Gladstone, the 
promoter of the postal savings-bank legisla- 
tion in the British House of Commons: 





The post-office savings-bank js the most im- 
portant institution which has ‘been created in 
the last fifty years for the welfare of the peo- 
ple and the Stzte. I consider the act of 1861, 
which called the institution into existence, as 
the most useful and fruitful of my long career. 

So satisfactorily did the system operate in 
the United Kingdom that it was soon adopted 
by France, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Sweden, 
Russia, Belgium, the Netherlands, and their 
several colonies. Brazil has recently enacted 
a postal savings law, and to-day Chile also 
is experimenting with the system. 


Senator Carter thus outlines the important 
features of the bill now before Congress: 


The act provides for the establishment of a 
postal savings system, to be under the manage- 
ment and control of a board of trustees, con- 
sisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Postmaster-General, and the Attorney-General, 
acting ex-officio. This board is authorized to 
make all needful rules and regulations for carry- 
ing out the provisions of the act in reference 
to the receipt, transmission, custody, inv estment, 
and repayment of moneys received at postal 
savings depositories. Each money order office 
in the United States is made a postal savings 
depository subject to the proviso that in the be- 
ginning the Postmaster-General may restrict the 
depositories to the so-called “ Presidential ” 
offices, about 7500 in number, and thereafter 
extend the system as rapidly as practicable to 
all remaining money order offices, approxi- 
mating 43,000 in number. When finally in- 
stalled the system will be operated in over 50,- 
000 money order post-offices. 

Any person of the age of ten years or over 
may become a depositor; but no person shall be 
allowed to deposit more than $100 in any one 
calendar month nor more than $500 in the ag- 
gregate, nor will any person be permitted to 
have more than one postal. savings account. 

Deposits must be made in sums of one dollar 
or multiples thereof, but smaller sums can be 
saved through a card and stamp system, which 
will allow accumulations up to one dollar, when 
the card and stamp thereto attached can be pre- 
sented at the post-office for deposit. Interest 
will be paid on deposits at the rate of 2 per cent. 
per annum and deposits may be withdrawn on 
demand, subject to such rules and regulations 
as the board of trustees may prescribe. 


In the United Kingdom, where the postal 
savings system has been in operation for 
forty-nine years, the total savings amount to 
$700,000,000 ; and it may reasonably be con- 
cluded that in due course of time the savings 
of the people of the United States will equal 
that sum. It is, says Senator Carter, the 
manner of disposing of this money that has 
formed the bone of contention in and out 
of Congress. The act provides “ that pos- 
tal savings funds shall be deposited in any 
solvent bank or banks organized under na- 
tional or State law, and subject to public in- 
spection and examination doing business in 
the neighborhood in which the post-office is 
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situated. Such deposits would be repayable 
on demand and the banks would be required 
to pay interest upon them at a rate not less 
than 21% per cent. per annum. If any banks 
should decline to receive the deposits on these 
terms the amounts may be deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States. In time 
of war or other emergency in which the credit 
of the Government is involved the board 
may withdraw all or any part of the funds 
from the banks and invest them in Govern- 
ment bonds or other securities, returning not 
less than 24 per cent. per annum. 

All pessimistic prophecies to the contrary 
notwithstanding, it will be seen that in no 
way can the adoption of the postal system dis- 
turb the financial equilibrium of the country. 

To the objection that has been made that 
an additional bookkeeper would be needed at 
each of the 50,000 postal savings-banks, Sen- 
ator Carter opposes the experience of Great 
Britain, where, after the system had been com- 
pletely established, it was found that “ only 
seventy additional employees were required 
to conduct the business.” ‘The further ob- 
jection, that the new system would be pater- 
nalistic, may be effectively disposed of by the 
reply that in the same sense the whole postal 
service is paternalistic. ‘That the proposed 
system would be “a powerful agency work- 
ing most efficiently to preserve the equilib- 
rium in time of financial disturbance ”’ there 
is little room to doubt; and we think Senator 
Carter is: justified in assuming that when the 
new Government depositories shall have be- 
come available numbers of small hoards now 
in insecure hiding-places will be immediately 
turned over to the postmasters. 


THE PROSPECTS OF 


N enthusiastic view of the future of the 
Spanish race in the New World is 
given in an article in Espaia Moderna, bear- 
ing the title ‘La inmensa Espana,” which 
might be rendered “Greater Spain.” The 
writer, Arturo Pérez Martin, a Costa Rican, 
calls upon patriotic Spaniards to substitute 
the idea of the wide extension of the Spanish 
race for a narrow patriotism, limited to the 
national domain. ‘The keynote is struck in 
the opening sentence: “ Of all the advan- 
tages gained by a Spaniard who visits Latin- 
America the greatest is self-confidence and 
faith in his own powers.” Pursuing this 
idea, Senior Martin continues. 


‘new system economically. 
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In the same number of the North A meri- 
can Review Mr. Harold Stone asks whether 
instead of adopting the present Postal Sav- 
ings bill it would not be better to enact a 
national savings-bank law embracing the 
good points in the proposed act and the good 
points of the system now in operation. He 
calls attention to certain criticisms of the new 
measure, which we here condense: 

So much money is already lost on_the post- 
office business annually in the Untied States that 
it is doubtful if the Government could run the 
With regard 
to the guaranteeing of deposits, it does not seem 
right that the rest of the nation should become 
liable for any possible loss sustained by the bank 
depositor unless the Government is at fault in 
some such way as would make an individual 
conducting the same kind of business liable. 

As the rate of interest at national banks 
in the New England States averages 2.66 per 
cent., and in the Western States 3.69 per cent., 
it does not seem fair to pay only 2 per cent. to 
the postal savings-bank depositors. Un- 
der the new system the investment of an enor- 
mous sum of money would be turned over to 
men who are not necessarily experienced in- 
vestors. Estimating (conservatively) this at 
$8,000,000,000, it would appear to be a physical 
impossibility for any one committee to manage 
such an amount in such way as trust funds 
should be invested. 


Mr. Stone suggests that, were a national 
savings-bank law enacted, the existing post- 
office facilities might readily be used for the 
collection and accumulation of deposits; and 
these might be turned over to local boards 
of trustees for investment in accordance with 
a law patterned after laws now in force in 
the States in which savings-banks are in 
operation. 


**“GREATER SPAIN” 


He understands that if the restless energy of 
the citizens of the United States constitutes a 
serious peril for the Latin-American nations, 
this is because these citizens can count upon the 
constant support of their powerful nation, while 
Europeans find themselves isolated, and aban- 
doned by the nations of the Old World, whose 
activities are absorbed in the construction of 
battleships and the equipment of armies. These 
nations are blind to the fact that in Latin- 
America there is an immense empire, destined 
to be the theater of a great struggle of races, 
in which the Latin race, in order to be victori- 
ous, will not need cannon, but love and devo- 
tion, the forces which create homes, people wil- 
dernesses, and produce citizens. . . The 
Monroe Doctrine can forbid Europe to hold new 
colonies in America, but it cannot prevent Spain, 
France, and Italy from pursuing a_ national 
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policy tending to protect the peaceful conquest, 
by emigration from those lands, of the immense 
riches stored up in Latin- America for those 
possessing the ability to extract them from its 
fertile plains and its virgin forests. More espe- 
cially Spain, favored by her language and by 
historic associations, has a sacred mission before 
humanity, a mission she can only fulfill py es- 
tablishing constant relations between her sons 
who have left the mother-country and those who 
still remain there. 


The fact that the Spanish-speaking peoples 
occupy an immense territory, greater than 
that under the control 6f most European na- 
tions, should, in the opinion of the writer, be 
ever present to the minds of Spaniards. In- 
deed, Latin-America covers a considerably 
larger extent of country than does Anglo- 
Saxon America, and if, in the far distant 
future, the New World should become as 
densely populated throughout its whole ex- 
tent as are some parts of the Old World, 
Latin-America would have the larger popu- 
lation. The essential character of “ Greater 
Spain ”’ is indicated as follows: 

This spiritual empire, with its unwritten feder- 
ation of independent peoples, is not, strictly 
speaking, Spain. Undoubtedly, for the moment, 
Madrid would be its capital; to-morrow the 
capital would be Buenos Aires or Santiago de 
Chile. But if the federation, decreed neither 
by material force nor by laws, should render 
Spaniards and Spanish- Americans brothers, it 
can be a matter of indifference whether the 
artist or the savant win his title in Madrid, 
Bogota, or Lima. 

Sefior Martin appeals to the political lead- 
ers of Spain to further the study of the 
Spanish-American states, and urges them to 
familiarize themselves with the character 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


and resources of these countries. For the 
attainment of this end he believes that certain 
ex-ministers, especially those who have pre- 
sided over the departments of State, of the 
Treasury, and of Education, should be sent 
to Latin-America, so as to study the condi- 
tions there, as it would naturally be impossi- 
ble for those actually in office to spare time 
for the voyage. These prospective visitors 
must be made to understand that “ seasick- 
ness is not a dangerous malady. If Castelar 
had known this he might have been the em- 
peror of Greater Spain. He would at least 
have laid firm foundations for it.” Referring 
to the emigration from Spain, Sefior Martin 
suggests that the Spanish Government should 
take measures to safeguard the interests of 
the emigrants. In this connection he writes: 


Letters published in the Madrid newspapers 
show that many of the emigrants, after their ar- 
rival, repent of having come, realizing that they 
have changed from bad to worse. The first care 
of the government should be to disseminate 
trustworthy information regarding salaries, oc- 
cupations, cost of living, and the hygienic con- 
ditions prevailing in the various countries, so 
as to avoid exaggerated expectations. Besides 
this, the Spanish Government should provide a 
vessel to repatriate those who may regret their 
journey, who have not been able to establish 
themselves, and who lack the necessary funds 
to pay for a return passage. 


The article concludes with a brief account 
of the advantages offered by Costa Rica, a 
land which contrasts favorably with its neigh- 
bors, for, during the eighty-eight years of its 
independence, it has had but twenty-two 
presidents, and has engaged in only one war. 


CUBA’S EDUCATIONAL VICISSITUDES 


HE first American intervention in Cuba 
found educational matters on the is- 

land in a lamentable condition. About 64 
per cent. of the population could not read. 
Two per cent. could read, but not write; 33 
per cent. could write, but were without supe- 
rior education, and only 1 per cent. had re- 
ceived higher education. Under Spain there 
had really never been anything like popular 
education. Although the opening of the nine- 
teenth century witnessed some half-hearted 
efforts on the part of the government to im- 
prove and establish primary education, the 
few schools that were opened were “ poor, 
weak, lifeless things that naturally gave lit- 
tle result in general education.” “ Educa- 


writes Mr. R. L. Bullard in the Edu- 


° ” 
tion, 
‘is with Americans a na- 


cational Review, 
tional hobby.” 


Whenever, for whatever cause, a people has 
come under our national tutelage, our first 
thought and pains have been to put them to 
school. We had done so with negro and In- 
dian; and we did so now with redoubled zeal 
and energy with Cubans. Great appropriations 
were made; new laws and orders put forth. It 
was to be a veritable revolution. In a few 
months the wretched, inefficient, merely nominal 
schools of Spain’s régime were made real, 
equipped, and trebled in numbers. A complete 
system taken from the school laws of the State 
of Ohio was established, and under zealous, dis- 
interested American officials put in effective op- 
eration throughout Cuba. 
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The main features of this system were 
the payment from the national treasury of 
all the costs; participation by the people, 
through superintendents and local boards, in 
school matters; similar participation by the 
government through a cabinet officer and 
various Officials, and administrative and tech- 
nical inspections. What all this actually 
meant is best stated in Mr. Bullard’s own 
words: 


The superior school age limit was at once 
raised from nine to fourteen, a mighty jump. 
Normal and summer schools were established. 
Some 2500 teachers had to be and were im- 
provised. Text-books were provided by trans- 
lation from the English. The university and 
the provincial Jnstitutos de Segunda Ensenansa 
[a sort of high school or college intermediate 
between the common schools and the university] 
were reorganized and put upon a more modern 
and practical basis. The School of Arts and 
Trades, a mere workshop under Spain, was 
made an effective technical school where young 
men could really learn a mechanical trade. Spe- 
cial courses and schools, English for any who 
desired, drawing and modeling for artists, cut- 
ting and sewing for girls, and other special 
courses were made a part of the system. 


The people of Cuba met these changes 
with tremendous enthusiasm. ‘That such was 
the case was due in great measure to “ the 
energy and determination of two men, Gen. 
Leonard Wood and Lieut. Matthew E. 
Hanna, governor-general and commissioner 
of education respectively. ‘The latter espe- 
cially, going far beyond all mere official duty 
by his untiring patience, tact, and zeal, won 
the good-will and co-operation of the Cu- 
bans.” Mr. Bullard bears no uncertain tes- 
timony to Lieutenant Hanna’s labors. He 
says: 

Traveling almost continually at great pains 
and inconvenience over the whole island, he 
visited the remotest places and districts, instruct- 
ing and making enthusiastic public teachers and 
pupils alike. He left in his work a record that 
can hardly again be equaled. His work 
and personality, more than perhaps anything else 
American in Cuba in this generation, brought 
Cuba nearer to America. He left his system 
working. 

Unfortunately the first American inter- 
vention lasted too short a time to protect and 
nourish the new system to permanent devel- 
opment. When the Americans withdrew 
from Cuba the new system came into con- 
flict with the old ideas of the country, and 
in the course of a few years was in danger 
of being almost overwhelmed. This was 
not surprising. For one thing, it had not 
been possible to adapt completely the Ohio 
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CAPT. MATTHEW HANNA, U. S. A. 


(Who during the first American occupation revolu- 
tionized the Cuban educational system) 


law to Cuban conditions. ‘Then, again, the 
changes had been very sudden and sweeping, 
and it must be admitted that in applying the 
remedy we had given an overdose. As Mr. 
Bullard puts it: 

There is no people that has like faith, or ap- 
proximately like faith, with us in school educa- 
tion as a cure for every human defect, individ- 
ual, national, or racial. We prescribed it in too 
great a quantity in succession to Indian, negro, 
Filipino, and Cuban, with the same result in 
every case,—the patient’s stomach turned. 

In half a dozen years the new system lost 
its vigor. Hours of work were relaxed, the 
teachers grew careless, compulsory attend- 
ance was dropped, and politics of the worst 
type bore down the whole scheme. Cuba 
will now have to begin over again. She must 
adapt her system to the genius, form of gov- 
ernment, and state of advancement of her 
people. It is not more money that she wants; 
for the state now spends $4,000,000 annually 
on education. The abuse of politics will not 
probably be lasting, but will correct itself 
with experience. 

Mr. Bullard mentions several interesting 
facts in connection with education in Cuba, 
among which are the following: 

Unlike us in the United States, in Cuba there 
is no color line. White, black, and yellow, Eu- 
ropean, African, and Asiatic sit together in still 
unbroken accord. Of 4000 teachers, 300 are em- 
phatically negroes. 
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The question of religion never comes up in 
the schools. Cuba has never been torn by re- 
ligious differences. 

Women constitute three-fourths of all the 
teachers of the island. Among the pupils girls 
far outnumber boys. After fourteen, boys drop 
out almost entirely. 

Outdoor sports and running games are largely 
wanting in the Cuban schools; consequently 
there are a large number of narrow-chested, con- 
sumptive-looking children. Some effort has been 
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made in the cities to remedy this condition; and 
the university has commendably taken steps 
toward the same end. 

What Mr. Bullard considers the most sig- 
nificant thing in all Cuban education is the 
ever-increasing study of English. It appears 
that among Cuba’s 2,000,000 people 40,000, 
or one in every fifty, are studying that lan- 
guage in some way, in school or out. 


THE EVOLUTION OF NATIONAL UNITY IN 
INDIA | 


NDIA has come to be regarded so generally 
as “the land of unrest” that it is posi- 
tively refreshing to read three articles on na- 
tional unity, such as those appearing in the 
Hindustan Review (Allahabad), in which the 
existing conditions in the peninsula are ac- 
cepted as naturally incidental to a process of 
evolution that is to end in a united, unified 
nation. Mr. E. A. Wodehouse, whose paper 
is headed “ National Unity: Its Evolution in 
India,” thinks there is no doubt that the gen- 
eral tendency of evolution is in the direction 
of unity; but that it is at the same time in 
the direction of gradually increasing special- 
ization and differentiation. In the evolution 
of an organism two things occur at every 
stage in its growth: (1) The more definite 
specialization of the form and (2) the widen- 
ing of the consciousness or life. It is the 
same with nations. 

There is in undeveloped nations a kind of 
dull, inert unity. As soon as a nation begins 
to grow, the tendency is toward the specializa- 
tion,—through education and other formative in- 
fluences,—of the units which compose it. This 
at first leads to difference and disruption; but 
the final unity can only emerge through con- 
tinuance along this line. 

Applying these remarks to India it is 
seen that they suggest the important truth,— 
that the cause of unity must be differently 
served, according to the existing state of de- 
velopment of the race or power concerned. 
In India to-day the class that is calling most 
earnestly for unity is simply that class which 
has become most highly specialized: the edu- 
cated class. But the great mass of the in- 
habitants of India are still at the stage at 
which the whole process of differentiation 
still remains to be begun. 

There is no more complex and interesting 
problem before the student of history to-day 
than the evolution of India. ‘There is no 


other instance in history, says Mr. Wode- 
house, of a recrudescence cf national life after 
so many centuries, nor one in which a revival 
has ever seemed to be so fraught with such 
real significance for civilization in general. 
There is only one known means of hastening 
evolution, and that is education; for out of 
education will emerge after a time the in- 
tellectual demand for unity, which is the 
only demand which has strength enough to 
mold the actual to its creed. 

A writer on the early history of India has 
said: ‘‘ India, encircled as she is by seas and 
mountains, is indisputably a geographical 
unit, and as such is rightly designated by one 
name.” Adopting this idea, Sister Nivedita 
(Miss Margaret Noble), who has for her 
subject “‘ The Underlying Unity of Indian 
Life,” claims that 
any country which is geographically distinct has 
the power to become the cradle of a nationality. 
National unity is dependent upon place. The 
rank of a nation in humanity is determined by 
the complexity of its component parts. What 
any one of its elements has achieved in the past, 
the nation may expect to attain as a whole in 
the future. Complexity of elements, when duly 
subordinated to the nationalizing influence of 
place, is a source of strength and not weakness 
to a nation. 

India has the first treasure of a nation, 
geographical distinctness, in an extraordinary 
degree. Is there any unity of life and type 
perceptible among the Indian people which 
might sooner or later serve as the foundation 
for a realized Indian nationality? Sister 
Nevedita cites two or three: 

A profound emotional development and re- 
finement is the most marked trait of Indian 
personality; and it is common to all the races 
and creeds of that vast subcontinent. Again, the 
keystone of the arch of family devotion, alike 
for Hindu and Mohammedan, lies in the feeling 
of the son for his mother. ‘ In devotion 
to the mother and in chivalry for old age, 
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Mohammedan: and Hindu are absolutely one. 
The Mohammedan derives his customs from 
Arabia: the Hindu bases his habits on his own 
past, and on the necessity of preserving a higher 
civilization from modification by lower. 

Many of the highest and most trusted officers of 
a Hindu ruler will be Mohammedans, and 
vice versa. I find an overwhelming aspect 
of Indian unity in the fact that no_ single 
member or province repeats the function of 
any other. 

But the one great elemental motive com- 
mon to all the types is love to India. With 
the Bengalee, Mahratta, Panjabee, Dravid- 
ian, and Mohammedan alike love of home, 
pride of race, idealism of woman is a passion, 
and devotion to India as India finds some 
characteristic expression, 


Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, who 
writes on “ National Self-consciousness in 
India,” asks what are the things which make 
possible national self-consciousness and which 
constitute nationality, and says, in reply, 
“Two essentials of nationality there are,—a 
geographical unity, and a common historic 


evolution or culture.” These two India 
possesses super-abundantly, besides ‘“ many 
lesser unities which strengthen the historic 
tradition.” The fact of India’s geographical 
unity is never disputed. Social unity is 
equally recognized by the student of Indian 
culture. The idea has been grasped also by ~ 
more than one individual ruler. In legends 
references to councils of the gods held in the 
Himalayas are met with. No one can say 
that such an idea as that of a Federated 
States of India is altogether foreign to the 
Indian mind. But, more than all this, there 
is evidence enough that the founders of 
Indian culture and civilization and religion 
had this unity in view. This writer very 
happily puts the situation with regard to 
unity thus: 

The diverse peoples of India are like the parts 
of some puzzle, seemingly impossible to fit to- 
gether, but falling easily into place when once 
the key is known; and that key is the realization 
of the facts that the parts do fit together, which 
we call national self-consciousness. 


“INSURGENCY” IN ART 


ig will, we think, surprise many of the 

readers of the Review to learn that “ in 
this country we have no need of art as a cul- 
ture, no need of art as a refined and elegant 
performance, no need of art for poetry’s sake, 
or any of these things for their own sake.” 
They will, however, all agree that “ what 
we do need is art that expresses the spirit of 
the people of to-day.”” These views are enun- 
ciated by Mr. Robert Henri in an article on 
the Exhibition of Independent Artists, con- 
tributed by him to the Craftsman. This ex- 
hibition, which was held in New York dur- 
ing the past month, included 344 examples, 
mainly impressionistic. It is generally un- 
derstood that it was suggested by Mr. Henri; 
and as he himself is a National Academician, 
a Fellow of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, and a member of the Chicago Art 
Institute, it goes without saying that his com- 
ments on the independent art movement 
must be accepted as entirely disinterested. 
He says that the exhibition is not one “ of 
the rejected, nor an exhibition of people who 
have had their pictures accepted or refused 
by the academy. It is not a gathering to- 
gether of ‘ kickers’ of any description, but is 
an expression of the present tendency in 
America towards developing individuality.” 
The exhibition was arranged with the dis- 


tinct view of “ bringing together all work- 
ers, old or young, who have some definite 
direction in their work.” It stands for 


freedom to think and to show what you are 
thinking about freedom to study and 
experiment and to present the results of such 
essay, not in any way being retarded by the 
standards which are the fashion of the time, and 
not to be exempted from public view because 
of such individuality or strangeness in the man- 
ner of expression. What such an exhibition 
desires is all the new evidence, all the new opin- 
ions that the artists have, and then their work 
must either succeed by its integrity or fail from 
the lack of it. We want to know the ideas of 
young men. We do not want to coerce them 
into accepting ours. é 

In Mr. Henri’s opinion there is but a sin- 
gle reason for the development of art in 
America,—namely, that the people of Amer- 
ica may “ learn the means of expressing them- 
selves in their own time and in their own 
land.” He then gives utterance to the views 
cited at the head of this paper; but he seems 
to qualify them somewhat a little further on 
when he says: 

It is necessary for the people in this country 
to understand what art is, to understand why it 
is, to understand that it is the expression of the 
temperament of our people, that it is the de- 
velopment of the imagination which in the end 


must affect not only the production of painting, 
of sculpture and poems, music, architecture, but 
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MR, ROBERT HENRI 


(Who is said to have suggested the Exhibition of 
Independent Artists in New York) 


every phase of our daily existence. If art is 
real it must come to affect every action in our 
lives, every product, every necessary thing. - 

Mr. Henri is insistent with regard to the 
necessity of taking heed to what the younger 
artists have to say. 


What we want is to meet young people who 
are expressing the spirit of the people of to- 
day and listen to what they have to tell us. 
Those of us who are old should be anxious to 
be told the things by those who are to advance 
beyond us, and we should not hate to see them 
in their progress. We should rejoice that a 
building is rising on the foundation that we 
have helped and are still helping to erect. 


Having thought a good deal about a pos- 
sible substitute for the academy idea, “ in 
what way pictures could be exhibited entirely 
without the jury and the hanging commit- 
tee,” Mr. Henri suggests the following 
scheme : 


A gallery that might be of great educational 
value and of great honor to the City of New 
York could be established along the following 
lines: It would be perhaps some three or four 
times larger than the present Fine Arts Building 
on Fifty-seventh Street, New York. It would 
contain many rooms of equal value for exhibi- 
tion purposes, these rooms to be at the service 
of artists who would form themselves into 
groups of twenty, gaining by the formation of 


their body the right to use one of the rooms 
for a period of one month. A waiting list might 
occur, because there might be many groups of 
twenty men who would care to associate them- 
selves in one exhibition. Such a gallery should 
be under the freest of direction, It should be 
a city institution, actually for the advancement 
and encouragement of the arts, a place for try- 
ing out the artists’ ideas, a place where they 
could exhibit and where there was no judge 
except the public and the nineteen other men 
of the same group. This proposition seems to 
me to do away with any permanent organiza- 
tion of artists, with any board of officers, with 
any presidents, with any body of men who sit 
in judgment on other men. All that is neces- 
sary is for a man to be acceptable to nineteen 
other artists who are sufficiently in accord to 
wish to ally themselves in an exhibition. 


A Criticism of the Exhibition 


A rather sharp criticism of the independent 
exhibition as it exists appeared in the New 
York Tribune a few days after the opening 
of the gallery. The Tribune critic, who signs 
himself “ R. C.,” has the following to say: 


There is only one test. Is the new painter a 
good painter? He does not deserve to triumph 
just because he is new. If he is also a bad 
painter he has no business trying to drum up 
revolution; he should leave that to his betters. 
It is idle to hope, however, that these things will 
ever be governed by reason and so the most that 
one can do is to observe the testimony of the 
past. All the really fertilizing developments 
in modern art have had their source in rebel- 
lion. . . . One truth they have all enforced, 
and that is that you cannot keep a man of genius 
down. But you have got to have your genius. 
: But the average artist here would ap- 
pear to be thinking more of his subject than of 
his technique, and, until technique. is got under 
perfect control, this is a tendency fraught with 
danger. We continue the search, with an eye 
to the thing that might promise a safe emer- 
gence from the general welter, the note of in- 
dividuality expressed with such power as to 
silence criticism. Frankly, it is here that the 
most painstaking and eagerly sympathetic exam- 
ination of the show leads to the bitterest disap- 
pointment. There are certain men who are 
clever enough to arrest the observer, interest 
him and give him some pleasure. But not one 
of these artists, not even the prodigiously clever 
Mr. Henri, impresses us as an especially new 
type or one richly endowed as regards tech- 
nique. As for the rank and file, we receive 
therefrom scarcely any favorable impressions 
whatever. The reason is plain. On every hand 
the charm and mystery of good painting are 
sadly neglected. Brutal draftsmanship, which 
has not the distinction of individuality to ex- 
cuse its brutality; color that is coarse and 
opaque, a vague feeling of ugliness and a very 
decided feeling that the lessons of the school- 
room, if followed at all, have not been really 
assimilated,—these are the things which present- 
ly provoke the reflection that the independent 
artists decline to recognize the point dividing 
the professional from the amateur, 
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ANDERS ZORN, THE SWEDISH MAUPASSANT 
IN ART 


[- would be difficult to think of any living 
painter,—certainly none could be found 
in the Scandinavian countries;—who has 
won such immediate and almost universal 
recognition abroad as Anders Zorn. After 
reading an article, dealing with his life and 
art, which appears in the February number 
of Ord och Bild (Stockholm) one can reach 
only one conclusion,—that Zorn achieved his 
international reputation by remaining stead- 
fastly loyal to his early conceptions of Art’s 
mission, the portrayal of Nature, by scorn- 
fully refraining from the employment ot the 
commonplaces, dubiously known as “ inter- 
nationalism ” in painting lore, on which so 
many artists have depended for a superficial 
and short-lived popularity, and by boldly 
throwing down the gauntlet to the conven- 
tional when the conventional constituted an 
obstacle to the telling of truth on canvas. 

As an illustration of Zorn’s courage, the 
writer in Ord och Bild tells how the Swed- 
ish artist when he made his first bid for fame 
in this country, sent to the Columbian Expo- 
sition at Chicago a series of paintings in 
which the naturalistic treatment of the nude 
might have been supposed to prove too much 
of a challenge to Puritanical concepts to per- 
mit of an unbiased verdict. And yet, the 
writer. says, “ before the most daring repro- 
ductions of the nude by Zorn, the most Puri- 
tanical Miss from Massachusetts did not 
venture a word of protest.” 

Anders Zorn is fifty years of age. »He 
was born in Dalecarlia, a Swedish province 
where the sturdy peasant population in the 
Middle Ages helped to make history on 
broad lines,—even to the ushering in of a 
new era. And it may be added here,— 
where that peasant population of to-day still 
clings to the ornate but antiquated garb of 
those same days of history-making and na- 
tion-molding. Zorn’s father was a Bavarian 
brewing master. His mother was a simple 
peasant girl. When he was a little boy, like 
David of the Bible story, he watched sheep, 
with this difference, though, that the sheep 
were not his father’s. His father was too 
poor for that. 

While he sat among the white-stemmed 
birches and kept his sheep from going astray, 
he carved horses and cows out of wood and 
colored these images with huckleberry juice. 
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THE DOWAGER QUEEN OF SWEDEN 
(From an etching by Anders Zorn) 


Some friends of his father decided that An- 
ders should become a sculptor. After an ele- 
mentary education he was sent to the Acad- 
emy of Free Arts at Stockholm. He was 
gifted, but he was also stubborn. At fifteen 
he took charge of his own destiny. He de- 
cided that sculpture did not lend itself so 
readily to the purple hues of his horses and 
cows of the shepherd days. At twenty he 
had advanced far enough to give lessons in 
water-color painting. At twenty-one he be- 
came dissatisfied with the instruction at the 
Academy. About that time young Zorn had 
finished his exquisite water color, “In 
Mourning,”—a woman’s face behind a 
gauzy black veil. Professor Scholander, Di- 
rector of the Royal Academy, tried to buy 
it from his pupil, but the latter fixed the 
price at such a figure that his teacher con- 
sidered it beyond his means. 

In the early eighties Zorn had earned 
enough money to enable him to go abroad. 
He painted some clever water colors which 
found their way into the collections of the 
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Royal Academy and into the expositions of 
the Royal Society for Painting in Water 
Colors, but his art was never fully appre- 
ciated, and he is less known in England to- 
day than in any other European country. 
From England he traveled through Spain 
and Morocco and back to his native province 
of Dalecarlia. 

From the days when he carved the images 
of the cattle he guarded up to the present 
time his sense of realism is the salient feature 
of his art. It was not until 1889 Zorn be- 
gan to paint in oil. His first oil painting, 
“Fishermen in Cornwall,’ was greatly ap- 
preciated in France. It was bought by the 
Musée de Luxembourg. The same year he 
received the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor. It was in 1889, also, that the por- 
trait he had painted of himself was hung in 
the Uffizi Gallery at Florence. About the 
same time the National Gallery in Berlin 
acquired one of his best known paintings,— 
“ A Woman Bathing.” 


Zorn’s art has an independence that is rarely 
seen. In Spain the youthful Swede, a-hunger 
and a-thirst for the real, was compelled to ad- 
mire Valasquez,'and that a painting like the 
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“Hille Bobbe” of Franz Hals, with its perfect 
technique, must have interested Zorn, is more 
than probable. How does he stand in relation to 
Manet and the impressionists? Naturally they 
have influenced his art, but to him Art did not 
involve merely a problem of optics and tech- 
nique. In an attempt to draw compari- 
sons one inevitably is brought to think of 
Maupassant. Zorn has the same splendid tech- 
nique, the same faculty for .emphasizing the 
essential, the same astounding sensualism, un- 
derlined, but without any alien flavor of deca- 
dent spices. After looking at one of 
Zorn’s paintings of the nude one will say with 
much assurance: Our race shall not cease to 
exist for a very long time to come. His paint- 
ings contain no symbolism, they depict the 
human body so convincingly that the simplest 
woman becomes a type for the elementary drift 
and inherent warmth of Life itself. 


It is, after all, the etchings of Zorn that 
will survive as the most characteristic in his 
art. In these there are chiaroscuro effects 
worthy of a Rembrandt. Many of Zorn’s 
paintings have found their way to this coun- 
try, where he is chiefly known as one of 
the fashionable painters of the Four Hun- 
dred. But few of his original etchings have 


been seen here. Zorn paints with few colors,_ 


mostly with black, though he loves red best. 


MME, CURIE, DISCOVERER OF RADIUM AND 
POLONIUM 


"THE fame acquired some years ago by 

Mme. Marie Sklodowska Curie by her 
discovery of radium promises to be equaled, 
if not surpassed, by the honors which have 
come to her as the discoverer some months 
ago of the new, even more wonderful, ele- 
ment polonium. It was as a co-worker with 
her husband, the late Professor Curie, that 
this brilliant woman succeeded in isolating 
radium, and it is now with the assistance of 
M. de Bierne that she has succeeded in iso- 
lating the tenth part of a milligram of po- 
lonium. ‘This substance, 5000 times rarer 
than radium and taking its name from her 
native Poland, was the product of the chem- 
ical treatment of more than 5 tons of pitch- 
blende with hydrochloric acid. Polonium 
“wastes away” with great rapidity a thou- 


sand times quicker than radium. Of course, 
the value of this discovery is as yet purely 
scientific in a theoretical sense. 

In an article in a recent number of the 
Revue Scientifique (Paris), Professor Lipp- 
mann, the French scientist, remarks apropos 
of Mme. Curie’s two discoveries: 


Radio-activity, it must be remembered, is a 
general property of matter. If the theory of 
radio-active transformations continues to inspire 
a growing degree of confidence it will result in 
an important consequence for geology. It will 
lead to a careful study of the proportions of the 
elements occurring in rocks with a view to the 
determination of their relative antiquity. It is 
manifest that the hypothesis of radio-active 
transformation is well adapted to the present 
state of the science of radio-activity. It was 
among those proposed by the late Pierre Curie 
and myself at the beginning of our researches 
into radio-activity, but it has received its perfect 
development at the hands of Professors Ruther- 
ford and Soddy, to whom it is for this reason 
generally attributed. It seems to me, however, 
better not to leave the domain of demonstrated 
fact,—not to lose sight of other explanations of 
radio-activity which have been proposed. The 
actual state of the science does not seem to me 
far enough advanced to warrant a positive con- 
clusion. 


Personally Mme. Curie is a very modest 
and undemonstrative woman. She has been 
for years one of the most efficient original 
workers in the laboratory of the Sorbonne. 
According to a writer in London Truth she 
takes all the honors heaped upon her with 
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MADAME CURIE. IN 


the most unobtrusive, 


The English 


great modesty and is “ 
reserved person possible.” 
writer says: 

She is a little better dressed now than for- 
merly, but with extreme plainness. The com- 
plexion is still that of one brought up in stove 
heated rooms, ashen, and the lusterless hair un- 
changed in all but a few silver threads. She 
remains hard to read, a consequence of being 
brought up at Warsaw under the heel of the 
Russian boot and the eyes of an officialdom jeal- 
ous of all scientific investigation. Mme. Curie 
spoke of the university in which her father filled 
the chair of chemistry as having in all its cor- 
ridors finger posts pointing to Siberia. 

As a lecturer she closely confines herself to 
statement and demonstration, risking nothing 
that is unproved, however strong cause she may 
have for divining inference. She is completely 
innocent under all circumstances of any wish 
to dazzle or show off. Her laboratory is kept 
with apple pie order, and her note books show 


HER LABORATORY 


(This woman of science has devoted her life to investigating the subject of radio-activity) 


the plain, straightforward and scrupulously ex- 
act observation of a good seaman’s log. They 
bristle with notes of interrogation. Mme. 
Curie is essentially womanly. But she lost her 
mother early and was brought up at her father’s 
side, in his laboratory, and not warped from her 
true nature according to any conventional stand- 
ard of femininity. She evolved from within ac- 
cording to her opportunities and the tender 
paternal guidance, and became on chemistry an 
authority in the minds of the university students 
who came to the laboratory. The suspicious pry- 
ing of the police taught her how necessary it was 
to hold her tongue. Reticence in speech became 
her second nature. Mme. Curie is greatly hin- 
dered in her researches by the rapid rise in the 
price of radium. It is to be hoped the French 
Government will be able to borrow some grains 
of the Austrian on the basis of an insurance 
bond given to the lender. Mme. Curie lectures 
regularly before the Sorbonne explaining the 
progress of her work and setting forth what she 
expects to prove by her experiments. 
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THE SMALLEST DOLLS IN THE WORLD 





ISABEL BELAUNSARAN 


(The Mexican “ Queen of the Needle,’ who makes 
the smallest dolls known) 


[X the peaceful and picturesque Mexican 
valley of Cuernavaca lies the town of 
the same name, unchanged since the days 
of the Aztecs and peopled by the descendants 
of a long line of Indian tribes who, through 
many vicissitudes, have preserved the cus- 
toms and the arts of their forefathers. In 
many respects the place is unique, as will be 
seen from the following description of it in 
the Bulletin of the International Bureau of 
the American Republics by Mr. Russell 
Hastings Millward: 


Nature has been most lavish in her gifts to 
Cuernavaca, for there time or money counts 
for little except the peace, comfort, and happi- 
ness it will bring. In no place on earth is law 
more highly respected than in this quaint little 
village of the crooked streets and cobblestones. 
A police force is almost unnecessary, as the 
natives are a peaceful, happy, law-abiding lot 
of citizens. The poor people there have prac- 
tically no taxes to pay, as each year the city 
council calls a meeting of the more prominent 
property owners, who subscribe, voluntarily, the 
sums necessary to keep up the village and carry 
on all necessary public works. Each property 
owner considers it a great honor to be one of 
the chosen, and cheerfully sets opposite his 
name such amount as his purse will allow. All 


funds are paid in and the necessary work done 
without delay. Truly, a model municipality ! 


Cuernavaca is unique in another respect: 
it is the home of Isabel Belaunsaran, who 
makes the smallest dolls in the world. She 
is Queen of the Needle; and the natives, who 
regard her with a great deal of affection, say 
that “‘ since the time when the ancient build- 
ers of Cuauhnahuac wrote their history in 
hieroglyphics no cleverer Indian maiden has 
ever been known.” 

Mr. Millward’s account of how the lili- 
putian dolls are made is as follows: 


The operation of making consists in forming 
a diminutive framework of wire, barely three- 
fourths of an inch in length, and winding the 
same with many turns of fine silk thread. After 
the frame has assumed the proper lines and 
proportions, it is ready for dressing. The 
clothes are cut, according to the character of 
the doll, and fitted carefully about the small 
figure. The most difficult work, that of em- 
broidering the clothes, is then begun. With a 
needle that can scarcely be held in the fingers, 
and whose eye is almost invisible, various de- 
signs are actually embroidered on the clothing 
with the finest of silk threads, and so cleverly 
executed that even through a powerful mag- 
nifying glass the details appear to be perfect, 
although the entire work is done without the 
aid of an enlarging device of any kind. After 
the dressing has been completed it is necessary 
to add the hair. What is undoubtedly an ex- 
ample of the tiniest and most marvelous hair- 
dressing on earth is then performed on each 
doll. Even to the details of the braids and rib- 
bons, the work is most completely carried out. 
The eyes, nose, mouth, hands, and feet are then 
formed, and the doll is ready to be placed in 
the quaint little tea shop, where, on account of 
its daintiness, exquisite coloring, design, and 
workmanship, it finds, at all times, a ready sale 
at the ridiculously low price of 50 cents Mexi- 
can currency, or 25 cents gold. 


Although the finished dolls bear evidence 
of the greatest patience as well as of artistic 
skill, it appears that only two hours are oc- 
cupied in making each one. Incidentally it 
may be mentioned that “ by working stead- 
ily for ten hours each day the sum of $1.25 
gold may be earned,—less than the sum paid 
to an ordinary day laborer in the United 
States for work of the crudest kind.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about 
these dolls is the wonderful variety of types 
that they are made to represent. Some idea 
of these may be gleaned from Mr. Millward’s 
description of a few of them. He says: 

The matador is complete in every particular, 


his costume being gaily decorated in many 
colors, the hair dressed in true Spanish fashion, 
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THE DOLLS OF CUERNAVACA 


(From photographs. 

a 
including the conventional cue. Stockings and 
slippers are added, and a muleta placed in the 
hand. A sword is then provided and the mani- 
kin bullfighter is all ready to enter the ring, so 
far as miniature details of dress and equipment 
are concerned. Flower girls are dressed after 
the manner of their class, and provided with 
small baskets of flowers in variegated colors. 
The hair is arranged in a double braid and 


The dolls are exactly the size shown above) 


parted in the middle in keeping with the vogue. 
Artistic shawls, brilliantly colored, are hung 
loosely about the shoulders, and the tiny flower 
sellers are not unlike those seen in the flower 
markets throughout the country. Native types 
are represented in their most attractive and pic- 
turesque attire. Faithful reproductions of the 
native serapes are thrown about the shoulders 
of the dolls, and sombreros placed on the heads 
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in typical Mexican fashion. Religious digni- 
taries are also represented in this remarkable 
doll family and are carefully dressed in full 
accordance with the character which they are 
supposed to imitate in dignified miniature. 
Some of the dolls are furnished with tiny 
baskets of flowers, brought from Guanajuato, 
where they are made by the Indians. Others 
have fancy hats and other paraphernalia. 
The little baskets are composed of fine hair 
and are woven in the most clever fashion, truly 
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representing those in actual use by the natives. 
The sombreros are also woven from hair and 
are examples in miniature of the regulation 
style. The little pieces of pottery are made 
from clay on the exact lines and proportions 
of the practical sizes. All of these accessories 
are sewn to the dolls and greatly improve the 
already attractive appearance. 


The first dolls of the kind were made 
about eight years ago. Now they are to be 
found in the possession of almost all of the 
royal families of the world. 


DR. LUEGER, VIENNA’S GREATEST 
BURGOMASTER 


M ONPAY; March 14, 1910, witnessed 

the most remarkable funeral that 
Vienna had ever seen. The whole popula- 
tion had turned out to do honor to one who 
had begun life as the son of a beadle and 
had ended it as the chief magistrate of the 
capital of the kingdom. Emperor and arch- 
dukes, upper class and lower class, butcher 
and baker, greengrocer and chimney-sweep, 
alike did honor to his memory. For many 
years past, says Mr. W. T. Stead in the 
London Review of Reviews, there have been 
only two Austrians whose personality was 
familiar to Europe. “One was Francis 
Joseph; the other was Dr. Lueger, the 
Burgomaster of Vienna. Dr. Lueger died 
last month half-blind, after a long and pain- 
ful illness of diabetes, at the age of sixty-six. 
The Emperor, who is now nearly eighty 
years of age, still survives. When he goes 
there will not be a single Austrian whose 
nane stands for anything to everybody out- 
side the frontiers of the Empire Kingdom.” 
Mr. Stead gives the following interesting 
biographical data concerning the deceased 
Burgomaster : 

The boy was dumb till his fourth birthday. 
His mother, who was the daughter of a car- 
penter, and a woman of great force of char- 
acter, devoted herself to his education, and in- 
spired him with an affection which left his 
heart without any room for the love of any 
other woman. He never married, and lived 
after his mother’s death with his two sisters, 
who are to be pensioned by the State. For Dr. 
Lueger, although untold millions passed through 
his hands, reduced his own salary as Burgo- 
master, and died leaving behind him property 
which, all told, did not exceed £4,000 in value. 
He was born in 1844, four years before the 
storm wave of the Revolution burst over 
Europe. He was educated at the gymnasium, 
and afterwards graduated at the university in 
1866, the year when the Prussian needle-gun at 


Sadowa shot Austria out of the Germanic Con- 
federation and paved the way for the resurrec- 
tion of Hungary,—an event which Dr. Lueger 
— with undisguised dislike till the end of 
1is life. 


Lueger began his public life as a lawyer 
and a Liberal. In 1872 he was secretary of 
the Liberal Club of Vienna, in which the 
Jewish element predominated. To quote 
further from Mr. Stead: 


He first attracted attention by the vigor of his 
criticism of municipal maladministration. “ The 
Handsome Karl” soon became recognized as a 
trenchant debater and a magnificent demagogue. 
Possessing & resonant voice, much homely wit, 
a perfect command of the Viennese vernacular, 
and a physical energy which enabled him to ad+ 
dress a dozen meetings in a single day, he 
speedily won recognition as a formidable adver- 
sary. For more than thirty years he spent 
almost every evening among the habitués of 
one or other of the suburban beerhouses. When 
he was thirty-eight years of age, in the year 
1882, Lueger felt that the psychological moment 
had ‘arrived. He proclaimed himself leader of 
the anti-Semites and issued a_ proclamation 
declaring war to the knife against international 
capitalism organized by Jews and the abolition 
of the system which permits individuals to man- 
age public business for their private advantage. 
The Austrian Press, largely controlled by Jews, 
opened fire. He struck back. He carried the 
war into the enemy’s camp, and in those days 
it was complained that no charge was too 
monstrous, no calumny too bitter, for his 
speeches. In three years he was elected to the 
Reichsrath, where he opened his Parliamentary 
campaign by attacking with equa! violence the 
Jews in Austria and the Magyars in Hungary. 
His motto now was, “ A united Austria, German 
in fabric, Slav in sympathy, and Hapsburgian in 
dynasty.” He held up to popular odium * ‘ Jewish 
capitalism and Magyar tyranny.’ 


Year by year Lueger’s popularity in- 
creased. He was emphatically a man of the 
people. A writer in the Dublin Review, 
cited by Mr. Stead, said of him: 
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Lueger has won his way to the hearts of the 
people by optimism, good-nature, sympathy and 
personal interest in their affairs. An indefatig- 
able worker, he has ever found time to laugh 
and joke, to sympathize, congratulate or con- 
dole with the first comer, rich or poor, friend or 
foe. He has been godfather and wedding guest 
whenever and by whomever asked, a visitor to 
sick-beds, and a lover of children. More popu- 
lar still has been his constant attendance at 
golden wedding festivities——a much féted event 
in Austria,—and it is estimated that during the 
first seven years of his Burgomastership he at- 
tended no less than 1,372. Although suffering 
from a painful disease, he has won immense 
admiration by his constant cheerfulness and 
gaiety, and, with the exception of several 
journeys taken to effect a cure, he has never 
relinquished his work for a moment. 


Besides, he was incorruptibly honest, and 
he used his position as an advocate in the 
courts almost entirely in pleading for poor 
clients who could not pay a fee. 

It was in 1895 that the Municipal Coun- 
cil elected Lueger Burgomaster. ‘The 
Emperor’s confirmation was necessary; and 
this was withheld. The Emperor said: “ I 
cannot allow a demagogue to be chief of 
the local government of Vienna. I cannot 
suffer attacks upon the Jews, who have 
always shown loyalty to the dynasty, nor 
upon the Hungarians, who are my subjects.” 

Of this stage of Lueger’s career the Lon- 
don Times says: 


A period of conflict followed. Lueger was 
repeatedly re-elected, until, in response to a di- 
rect appeal from the Emperor, he withdrew his 
candidature and accepted the position of Vice- 
Burgomaster. But the thundrous applause with 
which he was received by the populace during 
the Corpus Domini procession of I left no 
room for doubt that further efforts to exclude 
him might be dangerous; and in April, 1897, 
he took possession of the Rathaus. 

Once Burgomaster, his municipal administra- 
tion was at once examplary and grandiose. By 
the municipalization, electrification, and develop- 
ment of the tramway service, the municipaliza- 
tion of the gas and electric light supplies, the 
organization of a large municipal slaughter- 
house, the creation and upkeep of innumerable 
public gardens and open spaces, he made Vienna 
in all externals a modern, if not a model 
European capital. 

his 


Henceforward _ till death Lueger 
“reigned as the uncrowned king of Vienna.” 
Quoting Mr. Stead again: 


During recent years his appearance in the 
streets was constantly hailed by the singing of 
an anthem beginning, “ Hail, Lueger, long may 
he live!” Streets and squares were named after 
him, a statue was erected to him, and his drives 
through Vienna resembled a royal progress. He 
was the idol and the hero of the Viennese. He 
deserved his popularity. If he had achieved 
his great position by an unscrupulous use of 
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DR. LUEGER, WHO, UNTIL HIS DEATH, REIGNED AS 
THE “ UNCROWNED KING OF VIENNA.” 


many of the acts of the demagogue, if he had 
inflamed racial enmity and religious strife, when 
he arrived in office he did his best to make 
amends by the excellence of his administration 
and the moderation of his language. Towards 
the Magyars and the Social Democrats he was 
tmplacable to the last. But he “let up” on the 
Jews, until the time came when in some quarters 
it is contended that he was never an anti-Semite 
at heart. 


What Lueger did for Vienna was to revo- 
lutionize its administration. He “ munici- 
palized everything, and. he improved every- 
thing, and he made it pay.” 


He “ Haussmannized” Vienna, dnd made it, 
instead of the dirty, ill-lighted, ill-paved town 
of twenty-five years ago, with very bad means 
of communication, unhealthy, insecure, and a 
hotbed of immorality, the beautiful and brilliant 
city it is to-day,—certainly one of the hand- 
somest in Europe. He took over the Viennese 
gas works from an English company; the city 
now manages its gas works itself. He-turned 
out the old horse-trams and put in electric; he 
introduced electric lighting of the streets, built 
a great municipal slaughter-house, and estab- 
lished central markets, these being only a por- 
tion of the undertakings carried out since his 
term of office as Burgomaster of Vienna. In 
ten years, in short, Vienna has been brought up 
to the level of the great European cities. The 
outlay has been enormous, but the interest on 
the loans has been covered over and over again 
by profits; not a penny has been added to the 
rates, 
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Mr. Stead says: “ Charles Lueger was to 
Vienna what Joseph Chamberlain has been 
to Birmingham.” Indeed, Mr. Stead heads 
his sketch, “Dr. Lueger, the Joseph 
Chamberlain of Vienna.” 

Lueger was the leader of the Christian 


Socialists; and “ his Catholicism found satis- 
faction in restoring crucifixes and religious 
instruction in the public schools.” The 
Viennese are not particularly religious, but 
they have put Christian Socialists in office 
and kept them there. 


ALSACE FOR THE ALSATIANS 


SEVERAL recent events have directed 

attention to the position of Alsace, no- 
tably the Weissenburg commemorations, the 
Gneisse-Wetterle case, Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s speeches in the Reichstag, and the 
discussion in Alsace of the question of au- 
tonomy. M. Pierre de Quirielle, an Alsatian 
economist of some considerable European 
reputation, writing in the Correspondant, 
endeavors to set forth the views of the 
Alsatians. 

He remarks that the attitude of Bismarck 
towards Alsace had the great merit of frank- 
ness, if not of logic. It suppressed all discus- 
sion of the sentiments of the Alsatians. A 
country violated in the name of force and 
the right of conquest for the strategic neces- 
sities of future war had not to make any 
answer. Its part was to suffer and possibly 
to protest. Any assimilation between the 
Alsatians and the Germans has been made at 
the expense of the former; but now the Al- 
satians are resisting German civilization, 
and a few sympathetic and intelligent Ger- 
mans are beginning to recognize that Al- 
satian civilization differs as greatly from the 
German as the Alsatian mind and character 
differ essentially from the mind and character 
of the Germans. These German professors 
and publicists go even further, for they say 
that it is vain to continue to force an as- 
similation of the two nations, that the Al- 
satian individuality ought to be respected, and 
that by doing so Germany would be the 
gainer. 

Pan-Germanism, “‘ with its pretensions and 
stupidity, and its want of understanding of 
the Alsatian character,” is in reality a val- 
uable ally of Alsace, for it proves that in 
Alsace the Germans are foreigners, and that 
Alsatian civilization and German civilization 
are ideas quite opposed to each other. Herr 
Gneisse, a comic and complete type of the 
German pedagogue, will find his name im- 
mortalized in Alsace as a useful “ document ” 
in the Alsatian cause. 


In a school at Colmar, where the mistress 
had been describing in glowing colors the 
cruelties of Alexander the Great in a city in 
Asia, a little girl is said to have exclaimed, 
to the stupefaction of the teacher, ‘“ Surely 
he was a Prussian!” Herr Gneisse, we are 
informed, repeated this story in a newspaper 
article and commented indignantly on it, re- 
garding it as spontaneous evidence of the sen- 
timents of Alsace. 

Meanwhile the pencil of a simple carica- 
turist has been portraying to excellent pur- 
pose the conflict of the two civilizations. In 
the albums of Hansi the Germans are al- 
ways made to look ridiculous. Hansi is the 
pseudonym of an artist very celebrated in the 
annexed country, and his albums are pub- 
lished at Paris at frequent intervals. Under 
the general title of “ Images des Vosges,” the 
first volume illustrates a variety of subjects, 
and the second the restoration by the Ger- 
mans of the Alsatian castle of Hohkénigs- 
burg. A French translation accompanies the 
German letter-press. Herr Gneisse figures 
in Hansi’s caricatures. Then the Abbé 
Wetterle was accused of having personally 
directed the attention of Herr Gneisse’s 
pupils to the pictures, and Herr Gneisse de- 
manded that proceedings be taken against 
the Abbé, and hence the much-discussed 
Gneisse-Wetterle affair. 

As to the question of autonomy, M. Preiss, 
in a debate in the Landesausschuss, or Pro- 
vincial Committee, recently declared with 
great force that their struggle for it was use- 
less. The promises that it would be given 
were valueless; the Germans required from 
the Alsatians guarantees of assimilation and 
proof of their German sentiments. A miracle 
would have to be performed to change the 
German point of view. The Alsatians would 
receive other promises, and again there would 
be disillusionment. ‘“ They would wait 
quietly for a more favorable destiny to bring 
the liberties for which they had always fought 
to the renown of Alsace-Lorraine.” 
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THE “DIAL’S” OUTLOOK ON LITERATURE 


HAT admirable literary journal, the 
Dial, of Chicago, which has just 
rounded three decades of continuous publi- 
cation under the same editorial auspices, gives 
frank expression in its issue of April 1 to cer- 
tain rather somber reflections on “ The 
Bankruptcy of Literature.”” The Dial main- 
tains that “if bankruptcy be a failure to 
meet just obligations, there 
is a good deal to be said for 
the view that modern liter- 
ature is dangerously close 
to the insolvent state.” 
Many of our modern writ- 
ers, in the Dial’s opinion, 
are frantically striving for 
an extension of credit. “To 
achieve novelty at what- 
ever cost is the sum of their 
ambition, for thus alone is 
their poverty-stricken  es- 
tate to be for a time con- 
cealed. If they can make 
themselves sufficiently star- 
tling, they may hope to 
seem impressive.” 

Prof. Barrett Wendell, 
of Harvard, has declared 
the Dial to be “the most 
unbiased and sensible organ 
of American criticism.” Its 
judgments are almost in- 
variably sane and _ well- 
considered. Its warn- 
ings, therefore, are not 
to be lightly dismissed as 
the utterances of the chronic 
pessimist. The Dial itself 
in the thirty years of its 
existence has done much to 
encourage sound and whole- 
some literature in this coun- 
try, and it is not because it 
believes the present situa- 
tion hopeless that it seeks 
to expose the demoralizing tendencies of the 
time, but rather in pursuit of its mis- 
sion to speak frankly at all times and to be 
honest with its readers. It is this candid, 
outspoken comment on literary conditions 
that has made the Dial so useful and re- 
spected as an organ of criticism in the past. 
It is a thankless office, perhaps, but one that 
cannot well be dispensed with. While the 
Dial welcomes new writers, it is not prepared 


to.claim for even the best of them a parity of 
importance with the best of those Victorian 
authors whose deaths have been chronicled 
since 1880. If “ politics and private avarice ”’ 
were evil influences in Emerson’s day, they are 
quite as pervasive now, in the Dial’s opinion. 

Mr. Francis F. Browne has been editor of 
the Dial since its first number appeared in 





MR. FRANCIS F. BROWNE, EDITOR OF THE “DIAL” 


May, 1880. For twelve years he issued the 
periodical as a monthly, but for the. past 
eighteen years it has been a fortnightly. 
The Dial has never missed an issue and its 
stability of management is almost unique in 
American journalism. Its editor has made 
us all his debtors many times. His has been 
a quiet but effective influence in the nation’s 
literary development which we hope may be 
continued far into the future. 
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A CLERGYMAN ON REAL REFORM OF THE 
THEATER 


HAT the theater as an institution is the 
strangest and most remarkable combi- 
ation of good and bad that society knows any- 
thing about is the deliberate conviction of 
the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, author of “ In 
His Steps.’’ Writing in the Independent 
Dr. Sheldon says: “No other institution 
which is supposed to be a part of our civiliza- 
tion dares contain such a strange medley. 
The church is, for the most part, at least 
decently moral in its worship, its services, its 
entertainments, and its social life generally. 
It would not dare be anything else. The 
average school is for the most part giving to 
the civilized community good things in an 
overwhelming majority. But the theater, 
with an eye to box-receipts mainly, gives the 
people a purpose play one night and shows up 
the next with things so indecent that they 
could not be seen or spoken on the street or 
repeated out loud in any company of men and 
women, outside the theater, without a storm 
of protest.” 

Largely on this account Dr. Sheldon him- 
self rarely goes to the theater, because he does 
not know what he is liable to run into; but 
with the help of some newspaper reporters 
he recently summed up the character of 
twenty-seven shows that visited his town: 


Five of the twenty-seven were clean and good, 
had some definite lesson to teach, without a 
syllable or scene throughout that could offend 
the most fastidious man or woman. Seven of 
the twenty-seven were of the doubtful order,— 
that is, they were for the most part good as to 
acting and such matters, but contained at least 
suggestive dialogue or questionable ethical teach- 
ing. The remaining fifteen were what could 
truthfully be called bad in the sense of sug- 
gestiveness; or the theme of the play itself re- 
volved about some phase of human frailty, the 
discussion of which by the theater, as experience 
shows, does not help to better conditions but 
rather incites the passions, just as hanging used 
to do when it was performed in public. It is 
not a deterrent to evil, but rather a pandering 
to vulgar things, leaving in the mind a brown 
deposit which gradually coats the finer sensi- 
bility of virtue or takes the bloom off the neces- 
sary innocence of youth. 


As to the effect of the theater as an in- 
stitution on the chronic theatergoer, Dr. Shel- 
don finds from his limited experience that 
this influence is not very permanent in its 
actual doing of righteousness. On the other 
hand, he does find “a more or less blasé con- 
dition of mind.” 


The theater seems to create an artificial atmos- 
phere. It is glamour and dream life. Young 
men who are caught by the fascination of the 
nightly attendance on the theater become dis- 
satisfied with real life. The atmosphere of the 
play affects them not as an incentive toward the 
cleaner and more ambitious righteousness but 
rather acts as a sensational tickling of certain 
emotional parts of their nature, and there is no 
question whatever concerning the rousing of 
certain passions in the inveterate theatergoer 
which, as far as my observation goes, tend 
towards demoralization of character. 


There is no doubt that Dr. Sheldon is per- 
fectly right when he says that “ the trouble 
with most theatergoers is the failure to dis- 
criminate. They go to good and bad alike.” 
If the actor or actress is first class, that is 
sufficient for them, although “ the play itself 
may be rotten to the core and the teaching 
objectionable in the extreme.” Dr. Sheldon 
complains that church members will condemn 
the things they see and hear, yet not one of 
them will register a protest by leaving the 
house. This leads Dr. Sheldon to comment 
severely on what seems to him to be a remark- 
able inconsistency where the theater is con- 
cerned. It is this: 


Our civilized cities are vulgarized by staring 
billboards which depict women indecently clad 
advertising theatrical presentations. Very few 
persons seem to think anything is wrong about 
this; but if the persons portrayed on the bill- 
boards were suddenly to come to life and get 
down off the boards and walk along the street 
the law of any town in America would instantly 
arrest them for indecent exposure. The same 
thing is true of the things that are said and 
done on the stage. Actors and actresses will 
say and do things on the stage of a theater 
which could not be said and done on the street 
or on the sidewalk of any town without sub- 
jecting them to arrest. ‘ There seems to 
be one rule for the theater and another for com- 
mon, every-day life. 

Dr. Sheldon cites the following editorial 
comment on a play given in a university town 
where scores of college boys and girls at- 
tended: 

This play is the story of the almost brutal por- 
trayal of the utter selfishness of a man who, 
to gain his own desire, would sacrifice even his 
own wife. The scene in ———— has 
much that is not nice in it; there is much that 
is ugly, much that is revolting i in the play; and 
it is not one for quite young girls to see at- 
tended by boys as escorts. 

He asks what excuse the theater can offer 
for the presentation of a thing like this, which 
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is a play not nice for boys and girls to see, yet 
which scores of them did see. 

The gravest charge that the reverend au- 
thor brings against the theater is that it is 
run in the interest of “ big money.” It is not, 
he thinks, too sweeping an assertion to say 
that “ those who are in control of it are for 
the most part governed by the box receipts. 
If they thought the dramatization of the Bible 
would draw a crowd they would be willing 
to put it on.” Real reform of the theater 
will come when the business is controlled by 


DOES IT PAY TO SERVE 


HE government blue book published at 
Washington shows that at the present 
time the federal employees in the civil service, 
exclusive of those connected with the Post- 
Office Department, but including the officers 
of the army and navy, number approximately 
146,000. If the postal employees be included 
and also the enlisted men in the military and 
naval service the total number of persons on 
the federal payroll is nearly half a million. 
In beginning an article on the subject of gov- 
ernment service in the Atlantic Monthly for 
May, an “ Ex-Official”” suggests a compari- 
son, as respects numbers, between the civil 
service of the United States and several of 
the most prominent callings,—for example, 
the teaching profession, in which the cen- 
sus of 1900 showed that 446,000 persons 
were employed. He shows, further, that the 
employees of the federal Government are 
much more numerous than all the physicians, 
clergymen, and lawyers in the United States 
combined, and almost as many as the aggre- 
gate of all the manufacturers, officials, book- 
keepers, and accountants. 

As to the question, Does it pay to accept 
civil employment under the federal Govern- 
ment? this ‘‘ Ex-Official ” thinks that the an- 
swer depends upon the sex of the employee. 
If the employee is a woman, the answer 
should be, Yes. The government service 
offers work which is reasonable and agree- 
able, considerate treatment, generous vaca- 
tions, sick-leave allowance, and a living sal- 
ary. He says it is a fact that the girls in 
the department stores of the great cities often 
receive no more pay than do the floor scrub- 
bers in the department buildings at Wash- 
ington. 

If, on the other hand, the employee is a 
man, and a young one, the answer depends 
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Christian men and women who are in the 
theater not for the money to be got out of 
it but tor the good they can do. ‘Though 
there are some helpful and noble plays on 
the stage to-day their number is, says Dr. 
Sheldon, exceedingly small; and even with 
these it is doubtful whether the effect of a 
good play on the theatergoer has not been 
tremendously exaggerated. Not until there 
is a change of purpose on the part of those 
who carry it on as a business can any real 
reform of the theater come. 


THE UNITED STATES? 


principally on his own temperament, ambi- 
tion, and ability. If he is easy-going, in- 
dolent, and of moderate ability, a small in- 
come, so long as it is certain and attended 
by moderate exercise and little anxiety, may 
be a very desirable end to be attained. If, 
however, the young man is alert, energetic, 
resourceful, and ambitious, the ‘“ Ex- 
Official’ warns him to beware of the gov- 
ernment service, since the qualities which 
he possesses, while in commercial life they 
may lead to success, in the government serv- 
ice, sad to relate, generally invite failure. 

In spite of the growth of civil-service re- 
form sentiment and the continuance in power 
of one political party, the tenure of office for 
all holders of bureau positions is still very 
short. In the last decade the average period 
of incumbency of a dozen such positions was 
two years and eight months. In the lower 
grades the tenure is indefinite; good behavior 
and moderate ability to perform routine work 
are nowadays likely to be rewarded by life- 
long employment. 

This writer does not deny that it is pos- 
sible for clerks, either men or women, begin- 
ning at the bottom to rise to high positions, 
but he points out that the process of promo- 
tion means increasing uncertainty of tenure, 
and to support this contention he traces the 
actual experience of scores of competent men. 
“T have been offered the headship of my 
bureau three times,” said a minor govern- 
ment official not long since, ‘and I never 
have dared to accept it. Of course, it meant 
promotion and greatly increased pay, and I 
longed to accept it, but I knew it also meant 
a short period of official life at the top, and 
then,—out, out into the street. Official posi- 
tion is a luxury, and the man who accepts it 
should have private resources to provide for 
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a day when the newspapers publish a rumor 
that So-and-So ‘has decided to resign.’ As 
for me,” he added, ‘‘ I am a poor man; I can 
take no chances.” “‘ Refusal of responsibility 
and advancement for such reasons must al- 
ways result,” says “ Ex-Official,” “in dis- 
tinct loss of self-respect and ambition.” 

Another complaint that this writer makes 
is that while in commercial life responsibility 
is definitely fixed so that as a man is justly 
blamed for poor work he is also praised for 
real efficiency, in government service inefh- 
ciency is not sufficiently condemned, and abil- 
ity and fine service receive, in the long run, 
little consideration. 

“ Ex-Official ” shows that even with the 
system as it is the influence of personality is 
still to be reckoned with. He declares that 
no executive within recollection exerted such 
direct influence on the federal employees 
themselves as did President Roosevelt. He 
was not content to listen to the perfunctory 
reports of cabinet officers, but claimed and 
exercised the privilege of dealing directly 


with any bureau chief or subordinate who 
could aid the executive with expert knowl- 
edge of important problems. “ The effect of 
this policy, while not always pleasing to cab- 
inet officers, was inspiring in the extreme to 
subordinate officials; it spurred them to un- 
precedented zeal, which in turn was diffused 
by them among their subordinates. A new 
and surprising energy and general awaken- 
ing of enthusiasm for tasks made dull by long 
routine took possession of the federal service.” 

The conclusion of “ Ex-Official”’ is that 
a man who amounts to anything and settles 
down as an employee of the federal Govern- 
ment, whether of high degree or low, is an 
air-plant. He has no roots in solid earth, and 
any strong political breeze may blow him 
away. “If you would have roots, settle in 
the home community and grow up in normal 
fashion; then with a competency and town 
or city backing you may seek Washington, 
and find in the government service an agree- 
able incident, but only an incident, in your 
career,” 


KARAKTER—A SYMPTOM OF YOUNG EGYPT 


66 K ARAKTER!. ...Il want my boy to 
learn Karakter, so that by its virtue 
he may become a power in the land.” 

In these words the venerable, white- 
bearded Egyptian fellah recently petitioned 
the British official to educate his son. We 
read about the incident and its significance in 
a vivid article by Marmaduke Pickthall in 
the Cornhill Magazine for April, particular- 
ly in view of the progress of ex-President 
Roosevelt through the valley of the Nile and 
his vigorous remarks on the tremendous 
significance of character to the Egyptian in- 
dividuals and organizations he met. 

When questioned as’ to what Karakter 
meant to him, the old Egyptian declared that 
the English-speaking people “alone of all 
mankind possess the secret of it, but it can be 
acquired in other schools for money.” Pur- 
suing the subject further the old man 
asserted that Karakter is not a science. “ It 
is strength and durability of purpose. It is 
power of judgment. Some have it in them; 
some have not. It is not a thing which can 
be taught like mathematics.” The old man 
expressed himself as willing to pay twenty 
pounds a month for “ sound instruction in 
Karakter.” 

The article goes on to tell how he actually 


sent his son to England to learn Karakter 
at an English school and at the University 
of Cambridge. Upon the young Arab’s re- 
turn to Egypt he. addressed his superior in 
the government offices with the familiarity 
of language he had imbibed at Cambridge. 
This was resented with oaths on the part of 
the English official. When the young Arab 
asked an explanation, asserting that he had 
been to Cambridge and the other was 
not a university man, he was told that an 
Englishman was always superior and _ that 
for an Egyptian to address an Englishman 
on terms of familiarity was “an offense un- 
thinkable.” 

The young, Arab’s resentment of the 
Englishman’s curses convinced the father 
that Karakter was not worth while acquir- 
ing. In reply to the young man’s determina- 
tion to join the Nationalists, the father, voic- 
ing the fatalistic point of view of the great 
mass of the Egyptians of all classes, said: 

What Son of the Nile before him ever 
resented the curses of one in authority? Are 
not our backs and the soles of our feet still sore 
from the Turkish whips? Yet see, my son 
resents this cursing which to me is nothing. 
He must join the malcontents, the wastrels of 


the land, because of it. He is become even 
worse than an Englishman: he is all Karakter. 
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OKLAHOMA’S EXPERIENCE OF BANK-DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE 


T was in February, 1908, that the com- 
pulsory insurance of deposits in the State 
banks of Oklahoma was first carried into 
effect. In September, 1909, occurred the 
failure of the Columbia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, a State bank having the largest de- 
posits in Oklahoma. In the meantime the 
State banks had increased to a marvelous ex- 
tent, both in number and in deposits; the na- 
tional banks, on the other hand, having de- 
creased in number and remained stationary 
as to deposits. In the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Mr. Thornton Cooke, in the 
course of an exhaustive survey of the whole 
question of bank-deposit insurance, relates in 
detail the proceedings that followed the fail- 
ure of the Columbia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, which was Oklahoma's first practical 
experience of the working of the new law. 

It appears that in September, 1908, the 
company showed deposits of $365,000, of 
which $110,000 was due to banks. In Sep- 
tember, 1909, its deposits had increased to 
$2,806,008.61, classified as follows: 


Individual deposits... ... 0.5 665 cee $1,321,929.31 
State Treasurer's AEPOSIE es 05/0815 00 172,383.13 
1,311,690.17 


It will thus be seen that within a year the 
individual deposits had increased from $255,- 
000 to $1,300,000 and the bank deposits 
from $110,000 to $1,300,000, a truly re- 
markable growth. On the night of Septem- 
ber 28, 1909, the Bank Commissioner took 
charge of the bank, and the next morning 
he opened the doors to pay off the depositors 
as provided by the guaranty law. According - 
to Mr. Cooke several hundred persons as- 
sembled, but “ there was no such excitement 
as would have attended the closing of so 
large a bank whose deposits were not in- 
sured.” ‘The Commissioner announced that 
all deposits would without question be paid 
in full, and proceeded to pay depositors. At 
this time there was but $400,000 in the guar- 
anty fund; and the liabilities to be liquidated 
amounted to more than $2,000,000. Under 
the Oklahoma law emergency assessments 
may be made any year up to 2 per cent. of 
deposits. In this case the emergency assess- 
ment was fixed at 3% of 1 per cent. of the 
average deposits of 1908. Under this assess- 
ment the State banks had to pay $248,000. 
Owing to the relations said to have existed 


‘between the bank and State officials eleven 


protests against this assessment were received. 
As stated above, the Bank Commissioner be- 
gan to pay depositors the morning after tak- 
ing charge. Mr. Cooke thus describes the 
sequence of events: - 


The resources of the Columbia Bank and of 
the guaranty fund together were not nearly 
enough to go round. It was decided to 
pay the individual depositors first; but even they 
could not all be paid at once, and charges of 
discrimination were inevitable. The small or 
moderate accounts were in the main _ paid 
promptly. A month after the failure 
only $411,000 ‘of deposits remained unpaid, an 
extraordinary showing, probably without a 
parallel. The total expense of the 
liquidation had been only $2400, also a remark- 
able showing. The liquidation of the 
bank proceeded rapidly; and on November 13, 
1909, the Commissioner stated that the amount 
due to banks had been reduced from $1,300,000 
at the time of the failure to $190,000, and on 
December 6 he announced that the State Bank- 
ing Board, for whom he was acting, had then. 
on hand sufficient cash to pay all individual de- 
positors and all holders of certificates of de- 
posits. 

Prior to the failure of the Columbia Bank 
& Trust Company the Farmers’ National 
Bank of Tulsa and the First State Bank of 
Kiefer, with allied management, had gone 
under. The latter had $30,000 on deposit 
in the Tulsa bank. Its deposits of $78,000 
were promptly paid with the use of about 
$40,000 of the State guaranty fund. 

Was the insurance of deposits to blame 
for the failure of the largest bank in Okla- . 
homa? Mr. Cooke says: “ Obviously not 

yet the Oklahoma insurance plan 
cannot be relieved of all responsibility for 
the Oklahoma City failure.” Quoting Mr. 
Cooke further: 

Relying upon the insurance, Oklahoma banks, 
and outside banks, too, felt safe in carrying 
deposit accounts with the Columbia. 
Outside of Oklahoma the bank advertised wide- 
ly for deposits at 4 per cent., “deposits guar- 
anteed by the law of Oklahoma.” Such adver- 
tising drew a good deal of outside money into 
the Columbia. It is evident, then, that, just as 
critics predicted, the insurance of deposits has 
made it easier for an incompetent management 
to get deposits. The insurance system is not 
responsible for the failure of the Columbia 
Bank & Trust Company, but it is responsible 
for the magnitude of it. 


Mr. Cooke calls attention to certain ques- 
tions raised by the Oklahoma experiment as 
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to the practicability of State insurance of 
deposits: (1) The connection of a_ bank 
with politics,—a charge brought against the 
management of the Columbia. (2) The 
size of single risks. On June 23, 1909, the 
total deposits in Oklahoma State banks was 
about $47,000,000; the deposits of the Co- 
lumbia at the time of the failure amounted 
to $3,000,000, or 6 per cent. of the total 
amount at risk. (3) The Oklahoma experi- 
ment has shown that, although depositors in 
failed banks may be paid rapidly, payment 
immediately upon a failure cannot be prom- 
ised. On this last point Mr. Cooke remarks: 

It took only one failure to show this, and 
another great failure might have broken the 
Oklahoma system down. What would have 
happened if another large bank had failed soon 
after the Columbia, and if its president had 
not been able to turn over valuable securities, 
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as the president of the Columbia did? Anoruer 
assessment would have been necessary to pay 
depositors immediately, as provided by law. 
Would the banks have paid another assessment 
without a fight? Probably not. If they had 
been forced to pay would not sympathy for the 
banks have led to the repeal of the law? Prob- 
ably it would. The Oklahoma plan cannot be 
a success until a guaranty fund has become 
very large. ~ 

A study of the Oklahoma experiment gives 
the following conclusions: There is need of 
greater assurance of the safety of deposits 
than is afforded by mere inspection and super- 
vision, The State cannot undertake to pay 
deposits in full as soon as a bank closes. The 
insurance of bank deposits assists the growth 
of bad banks as well as of good. Under a 
State deposit insurance system the risk. that 
will be assumed on a single bank cannot be 
limited. 


AN AMERICAN GIBRALTAR AT KEY WEST 


HAT we should have not one Gilbraltar 
only, but several—in fact, that 
“American Gibraltars” be placed along 
our coasts to the order of our War and Navy 
Departments,—is the novel proposal made 
by Commodore W. H. Beehler, U. S. N,, 
commandant of the Seventh Naval District, 
whose arguments in favor of its adoption ap- 
pear in the March-April number of the Jour- 
nal ot the Military Service Institution. 
Before outlining his plan, Commodore 
Beehler urges the absolute necessity of closer 
relations between the army and the navy. 
The facilities of both services should, he 
claims, be equally available to each other. 
The guns of both should be of the same gen- 
eral type, so that the ammunition might be 
interchangeable. Supplies and stores should 
all be of one standard for both army and 
navy; and the rations, commissary, and sub- 
sistence stores should also be practically the 
same. It will, of course, be always neces- 
sary to have the command of the engaging 
forces intrusted to one commander-in-chief, 
on the spot, whether an army or a naval of- 
ficer. Especially should the artillery corps 
and the navy be intimately associated for 
coast defense; and the Commodore empha- 
sizes the fact that upon such close associa- 
tion depends the defense of the approaches to 
our naval bases. He is “convinced of the 
absolute necessity of making a great military 
and naval base at Key West, Fla. This 
should be the American Gibraltar.” 


As England has seeured domination over Eu- 
rope by means of her strategic base at Gibraltar, 
so must we adopt this geographical position for 
the command of the Gulf of Mexico, the Carib- 
bean Sea, and all the approaches to the Panama 
Canal at the most southern point of the United 
States. The completion of the railroad exten- 
sion to Key West as the southern terminal of 
overland communication makes all the resources 
of the country available here, and it is the most 
commanding site on this continent. 

Commodore Beehler admits that Key 
West is a decided contrast to the Rock of 
Gibraltar, “as different as the old world 
is from the new.” But, although there are 
no high hills or great rocks at Key West to 
give the impression of invulnerability, there 
are instead lines of reefs and shoals which: 
make a protected anchorage for all the navies 
of the world. The present defenses of Key 
West at Fort Taylor are inadequate; the 
approaches to Key West should be protect- 
ed; and the armament of Fort Taylor 
should be transferred to forts on the outer 
reefs. Now it would cost millions to build 
forts on these outer reefs; indeed the expendi- 
ture “ would be so great that the erection of 
a chain of modern turret forts along the 
outer reefs could scarcely be considered.” 
The necessity is, however, urgent; and in- 
timate connection of the navy and coast artil- 
lery furnishes a solution whereby the enor- 
mous cost of building modern turret forts 
may be avoided. Commodore Beehler’s pro- 
posal is to utilize as permanent turret forts 
vessels which might be assigned as navy- 
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coast-defenders, such vessels to be installed 
on the outer reefs. The navy has four double 
turreted monitors,—the dmphitrite, Mian- 
tonomoh, Puritan, and Terror,—no longer 
serviceable for the navy, but whose hulls, 
armor, and armament are all in good condi- 
tion. These vessels, when their propelling 
machinery and one boiler shall have been re- 
moved, will be permanently imbedded on the 
outer reefs seven miles south of Key West 
Island. In illustration of his scheme Com- 
modore Beehler furnishes a plan of the 4m- 
phitrite installed in a small harbor on the 
north side of Rock Key. A dike is built 
around the monitor, and filled in with mud, 
so that she is completely imbedded. 

The level of the dike will be carried 8 feet 
above mean low, water, with riprap on top of 
all. The deck of the monitor will be about 8 


feet above mean low water. The turrets and 
the turrets’ guns will be carried just above as 
when afloat. The superstructure of the Amphi- 
trite may be still further protected by carrying 
the riprap over on board, so as to complete- 
ly protect the superstructure with earthwork. 
: This ship furnishes a complete modern, 
double-turfeted fort, with every necessary fea- 
ture to operate the guns and quarter the officers 
and men of the garrison. The guns and ma- 
chinery would all be perfectly solid, and the gun 
platform would be absolutely stable. 


The cost. of constructing the necessary 
dike is estimated at $50,000, and the time re- 
quired for building would be ninety days 
after the removal of the propelling machin- 
ery. The imbedded ship would remain in- 
tact as a fort indefinitely,—for fifty or a hun- 
dred years. 

Commodore Beehler would install the 
other three monitors on adjacent reefs, so 
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that “the range of the guns from these four 
double-turreted monitor forts would com- 
mand a large part of the Straits of Florida.” 
This utilization of out-of-date battleships, if 
adopted generally, would afford most valu- 
able additions to our coast fortifications. As 
regards Key West in particular, the proposed 
series of monitor forts is necessary to protect 
the naval base there. The command of the 
Straits of Florida includes that of the Yuca- 
tan Channel, and the forts, with the assist- 
ance of the navy-coast-defenders, would thus 


completely close the Gulf of Mexico and 


the approaches to the Caribbean Sea from 


the west. 

Commodore Beehler maintains that the 
appellative “ America’s Gibraltar” is justi- 
fied by the analogous position of Key West 
to that of Gibraltar in Spain, coupled with 
the greater strategic advantages of the 
former; and that if similar “ Gibraltars” 
are constructed at suitable points along 
our coasts no foreign foe would dare to 
attack us. 


CONFESSIONS OF A LITERARY DRUMMER 


MONG those unconnected with the pub- 
lishing business the idea that a really 
good book sells itself is probably widespread ; 
but the writer of “The Confessions of a 
Literary Drummer ” in the April Bookman 
shows, in that highly entertaining sketch, that 
such a view is a quite erroneous one. Con- 
vinced that selling literature was his forte, the 
Literary Drummer carefully read the books 
he proposed to sell, studied them, and pon- 
dered over them, endeavoring to determine 
what features would be most likely to appeal 
to his customers. His first venture proved 
a sad setback for him, as he failed altogether 
to effect a sale. He tells his readers: 


My customer was an elderly lady, unmarried, 
who having been brought up in the bookstore of 
her father had upon his death succeeded to the 
business. 

“She has been in a bookstore thirty years,” I 
said to myself. “ Therefore she knows books; 
she appreciates good books; she loves them.” 

In the back of her little emporium, where I 
was surrounded, it is true, by books, but also 
by such unliterary objects as rolls of wall paper, 
stacks of writing tablets, calendars, souvenir 
postal cards, shelves full of ledgers, account 
books, and filing cases, I unpacked my trunk 
and displayed my wares. And as I drew forth 
each. book, or cover, or few leaves of paper, or 
whatever I possessed which represented a book 
that was going to be, I dwelt long and iovingly 
upon it. I told the story of each novel, and f 
endeavored to tell it to that old lady in just the 
way that would have made it appeal to Walter 
Pater or Henry James. To be sure, my little 
lecture was accompanied by some disconcerting 
incidents. A phonoeraph in the front of the 
store squawked “ Waltz Me Around Again, Wil- 
lie,’ with monotonous persistency and madden- 
ing iteration. And it seemed fated that when- 
ever I was in the act of making a particularly 
telling point some customer should approach, 
upon which my audience would desert me in- 
stantly to sell a lead pencil or ten cents’ worth 
of writing paper. Besides, my customer’s man- 
ner of receiving the information I imparted to 


her was, to say the least, uninspiring. It con- 
sisted of a repetition of the syllables, “ um-um.”’ 
If I said a thing was very good, she said, “ Um- 
um.” If I confessed it was rather poor, she said, 
“Um-um.” And um-um, in a mechanical and 
non-committal tone, was the only response to 
my most eloquent periods. When the trunk was 
empty and I was through, I paused, flushed and 
excited. ‘ 

_ “Well,” said the elderly lady, in a disparag- 
ing tone, “is that all you’ve got? I hoped your 
house would have something real good, this 
year.” 

“Good?” I cried. “Great goodness, madam, 
they’re all good; there’s nothing but good books 
strewn all around here.” 

“No,” she said, shaking her head, “ your books 
don’t look pretty. I don’t believe I feel like 
placing an order this year.” 

The same afternoon he sold the proprietor 
of a department store “ 1500 wretched little 
paper books, with awful, staring covers and 
insides, which no intelligent child of ten 
could by any possibility mistake as litera- 
ture.’ He continued to sell,—or rather to 
try to sell,—books “ by pointing to the fea- 
tures which would have made them appeal 
to Walter Pater or Henry James,” with the 
result that he momentarily expected a tele- 
gram from his house summoning him home 
in disgrace. It was “in a dingy hotel in a 
dingy town” that the Literary Drummer at 
last “saw a light.” We quote his own 
words: 

My customer had deserted me, after a half- 
hour of evident abstraction on his part and 
desperate but waning enthusiasm on mine. He 
crossed the hall and entered the sample room 
of a fellow professional, a brother literary drum- 
mer, where books were strewn on sheet-covered 
tables. And, I gazing from afar, saw my erst- 
while customer comfortably lounging in a chair, 
while my comrade in art, coat off, hat on, ges- 
ticulated, and in strident tones harangued. 

“Now, Joe,” said he, talking round a cigar 
that had apparently grown fast, to his mouth, 
“Tl give you the straight dope. This novel 
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here is merchandise, and you want a hundred 
copies; this novel is literature, and one will 
about do you.’ 

With astonishment and dismay I saw the cus- 
tomer nod assent to this apportionment of mer- 
chandise and literature. “ Merchandise, and you 
want a hundred copies; literature, and one will 
about do you.’ Shades of the stylists, and men 
of letters; sacred names of Walter Pater and 
Henry James! 

Seeking his fellow traveler out he asked 
him: “Is it true that books of genuine liter- 
ary merit do not appeal to the trade?” The 
reply he received was: “It’s the straight 
goods. Literature don’t make a hit nowa- 
days.” “But,” said the Literary Drum- 
mer, ‘can’t we educate the public through 
the bookseller? (Can’t we elevate the taste of 
the trade? Can’t we appeal by showing the 
artistic merit of a book?” To which his 
friend replied: 

“You bet we can’t, unless we’re millionaires 
traveling for pleasure. Don’t try to shoot any 
hot air like you mentioned into the booksellers 
in the small towns; but play the old, sure, re- 
liable favorites. If you’ve got a new book by a 
popular author, tell ’em it’s absolutely the best 


he’s ever done. If the author’s new, tell ’em it’s 
‘a crackerjack good story,—the heroine a peach, 


something doing all the time, and a happy end- 
ing. That’s the dope.” 

At the next town the Literary Drummer 
interviewed the book buyer of a large depart- 
ment store, from whom he learned that what 
makes a book sell is in the order mentioned: 


.(1) The author; (2) the advertising; (3) 


the cover and the paper jacket; (4) illustra- 
tions, and (5) a good catchy title. 


At the same time I carried on a diligent in- 
vestigation into the literary canons of the people 
I met. The answers were vague, and as a rule 
could be reduced to two fundamental reasons. 
One,—a book sold well “because our people 
liked it.’ Two,—a book did not sell at all, it 
stuck, was a plug, “because our people didn’t 
like it.” Sometimes a dealer would go behind 
these fundamental reasons and feel that the pub- 
lisher was in some mysterious way responsible 
for the failure of his books, when they did fail. 
But I noticed that when, on the other hand, a 
book succeeded, the credit attributed to the pub- 
lisher was most meager. 

Still seeking information, he addressed him- 
self to a customer whom he found in his cel- 
lar “engaged in the prosaic task of break- 
ing up boxes.” He thus describes the inter- 
view: 

“Of what character are your most profitable 
books?” I asked. 

“There ain’t any money in books,” he replied, 
with a vicious bang of the hammer. 

“Of course,” I replied hastily. “So many 
booksellers feel that way. But what kind of 
books should you say are least unprofitable? ” 

“ Well,” he said glumly, “I sell mostly fiction.” 


“Ah,” I said, with the zest of a biologist 
tracking a germ to its lair, “and what kind of 
people buy the most fiction from you?” 

He wiped his forehead reflectively. 

“The young ladies in the boarding-schools 
round here buy a good deal,” he replied. . 

“And I always have some lady customers who'll 
buy a good love story; and sometimes a man I 
know will come in to get something to kill time 
while he’s on the train or his family’s away. 
There was quite a movement among some of the 
married ladies of this town to get their hus- 
bands to stay home and read novels instead of 
playing poker down to the Elks’ Club. But that’s 
sorter died out. I tell you what people 
want in a novel is a good story,” cried my cus- 
tomer above the crash of breaking boxes. 
“They ain’t buying Bibles, or text-books, or 
scientific pamphlets when they get fiction; and 
they ain’t crying out to be improved when 
they’re tired and want to be amused with a 
good yarn.” 


The Literary Drummer regarded his cus- 
tomer reflectively. Here was a man who at 
Christmas time sold books; at Valentine’s 
Day, valentines; at Easter, Easter cards; at 
the Fourth of July, firecrackers; at Hal- 
lowe’en, favors, and at Christmas again, 
books. Between whiles he sold “ letter pa- 
per, ledgers, souvenir post cards, wall paper, 
crépe paper, lead pencils, playing cards and 
fountain pens, typewriters and phonographs.” 
Of what use was it to appeal to this man, 
“bounded by the narrow horizon of a small 
merchant and circumscribed by the narrow 
life of a small town, with the standards of 
Walter Pater and Henry James”? ‘That 
very day the Literary Drummer received 
from his house the sheets and the cover of a 
new novel with which he made a new de- 
parture. We read: 

Upon the cover was the head of a girl, bril- 
liant as to complexion, luxuriant as to hair, 
adorable as to her hat. The title was The Prin- 
cess something or other. The story, well, I read 
it during a railroad journey, in a dim and dirty 
car, riding over an awful track, through dreary 
scenery; and the journey was endurable. The 
book was not what I should call literature . 
but in the language of my drummer friend, 
“there avas something doing all the time” in 
that story. It gave me some hours of innocent 
if not very improving amusement. 

The next day I set that story in the place of 
honor on my sample table. 

“Well, what’s new?” asked the customer of 
the day. ; } ; 

“This,” said I, holding up The Princess some- 
thing or other, “a crackerjack, a winner. It’s 
merchandise,” I cried, endeavoring to keep my 
cigar from tumbling out of my mouth, “and 
you want a hundred copies. And this,’ I went 
cn, holding up the book I had formerly advo- 
cated with enthusiasm and held up to admira- 
tion as a model of style, characterization and 
craftsmanship, ‘ this is literature. One copy 
will about do you.’ 

















QONCE more the attention of the entire 

world has been turned to Finland and 
the brave struggle of the Finnish people to 
maintain their liberties against the campaign 
of Russification. The Czar has just ordered 
the authority of the Duma extended over Fin- 
land, thus abrogating the organic’law of the 
land which he swore to respect. In this con- 
nection there is particular interest in an ar- 
ticle on Finland and its people by the cele- 
brated German philosophical writer Prof. 
Rudolf Eucken, which appears in a recent 
number of Nord und Siid. 

After pointing out the differences between 
the Swedish and the strictly Finnish seetions 
of the population, this German writer says: 

It was only in the last century, notably in its 
latter half, that there arose in the Finnish-speak- 
ing portion a desire for intellectual independ- 
ence,—a movement which attracted considerable 
talent and penetrated with the ardor of youth 
into all the varied branches of culture. There 
is now a erlinin eAlcie literature in Finnish, a 
highly developed press, a Finnish theater, etc. 
Alongside of this, however, there was a lively 
and fruitful Swedish activity. Here the Swedish 
Literary Society has the leading place. It has 
contributed valuable publications regarding the 
development of intellectual life in Finland, but 
it, too, is in full sympathy with the progressive 
activities of modern life. The two coincident 
movements naturally led to occasional conflicts 
and threatened to cause a split among the peo- 
ple. But these very conflicts served to arouse 
and strengthen their spiritual side; while re- 
ligious convictions, the zealous participation in 
Western culture, and, above all, an ardent love 
for their country, for its calm, impressive, and 
austere nature, its boundless forests its multi- 
tudinous seas remained a common possession. 


Thus, says Professor Eucken, in spite of 
opposing elements, a common national con- 
sciousness and ‘a distinctive culture, has been 
developed in Finland,—‘“‘ a culture which en- 
ters into the problems of modern life with 
the utmost fervor and at the same time con- 
tributes its own peculiar traits.” 

But this happy development, we are re- 
minded further, was made possible only by 
the sense of security from outside felt by the 
Finns, and the other fact that their internal 
independence was not threatened in any way. 

When, in 1809, Sweden ceded Finland to Rus- 
sia it was in no wise made a Russian province, 
and Alexander I. solemnly promised the preser- 

vation of its religion, its constitution, and its 
eek oe pledge that has been renewed by every 


succeeding Czar. Thus Finland had its own 
Parliament, tariff laws, banks, mint, and postal 
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system, etc. Protected from outside by Rus- 
sia, it, on the other hand, was Russia's loyal con- 
federate, showing itself ever ready to come to 
her aid. This fortunate state of affairs was first 
seriously threatened at the close of the past 
century. The greater the influence attained by 
the Russian Nationalists the greater became the 
encroachments upon Finnish rights. In 1903 
the Finnish constitution was revoked and a dic-’ 
tatorship introduced. The internal changes in 
Russia in 1905, however, consequent upon the 
Japanese war, had a decidedly favorable effect 
upon Finnish affairs ; the anti-constitutional laws 
were abrogated and a diet was convoked, re- 
organized on the basis of universal suffrage. 


But ere long new complications arose, and 
Finland’s autonomy is in as great danger to- 
day as it was before. Conditions, to be sure, 
are not as simple as at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century; the inevitable growth of 
reciprocal relations must be taken into ac- 
count. The Finns are a bright, sensible peo- 
ple, and would undoubtedly not stubbornly 
oppose any legitimate claims,—but there is a 
vast difference between enforcing those claims 
by despotic command and negotiating them 
on equal terms. 

It is a breach of faith, Herr Eucken con- 
cludes, that is about to be perpetrated,—a 
course of action that does not by any means 
enlist general Russian sympathy but one ad- 
vocated by the bureaucracy and the rigidly 
Nationalist party. 


The oppression of Finland involves not 
only a question of right. 


It is beyond doubt that the loss of her political 
autonomy would soon be followed by the de- 
struction of her national and spiritual peculiari- 
ties, as her happy progress was most intimately 
connected with her political independence. This 
destruction would be all the more deplorable, 
since it is not a case of a higher civilization 
lifting a lower one to itself, but a lower drag- 
ging the other to its plane. For highly as we 
may esteem Russia’s literary achievements, thé” 
intellectual powers astir in that vast realm; 
much as we may expect from the awakening 
of the slumbering deeps of the masses, that the 
Finns as a whole stand on a higher level and 
would lose by having their country converted 
into a mere province may be confidently as- 
serted. It would be a great thing, a shining 
example for all mankind, should the decision of 
the Russian representative body incline to the 
side of right. It would at the same time be in 
the real interest of Russia, for she has, in good 
truth, problems enough on her hands without 
adding a new one,—and even a great nation acts 
unwisely in transforming by brutal oppression a 
well-disposed and faithful ally into a deeply 
aggrieved opponent. 
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SAFETY 
A MONG the thousands of letters received 


from investing readers of this maga- 
zine since the 1907 panic there stands out 
conspicuously one now in hand. It is a strik- 
ing proof that the principle of investment in- 
surance through risk-splitting, the method 
that safeguards the millions of the banks, in- 
surance companies, and universities, can be 
applied just as well to the thousands of the 
average man. 

The writer of the letter in question is a 
California salesman. He had previously in- 
quired about a certain building and loan as- 
sociation in Ohio. He was going to put in 
$1000. 

The reply to him praised the number, size, 
and good management of such associations in 
Ohio, which is second only to Pennsylvania 
in this respect. But the suggestion was made 
that he had better not put all his money in 
any single place. 

Unexpected was the letter the Californian 
sent back: 

I desire to thank you most sincerely for your 
letter. My savings are already distributed about 
as follows: I have about $7000 invested in 
thirty-two building and loan associations in 
Ohio. These pay about 534 per cent. dividends. 
I have $10,000 in ten of the largest and strong- 
est savings banks in New York City, one in 
Albany, and one in Buffalo. From the associa- 
tions I have received in dividends about $4750. 
From the savings banks I have been credited 
with interest for about $3400. 

That letter spells safety. Humanly speak- 
ing, Ohio building and loan associations and 
New York savings banks do not fail. But 
even if one did fail, its effect on the sales- 
man’s investment would be slight. Not de- 
pendent on it alone for ready money, he will 
hardly become frightened and liquidate at 
the low point. Even a total failure, a thing 
not to be expected, could affect his savings 
as a whole very little. 


THE SELF-DEVOURING MINE 


l* any example is needed that one stock 

cannot form an investment all by itself 
it can be found in the situation last month of 
Granby. 


Here was a high grade New England 
company operating mines in British Colum- 
bia that had been yielding dividends for 
years. The directors and managers were be- 
yond reproach,—a little too conservative, it 
was thought. Yet the stock, which brought 
151 not so long ago and sold as the year 
opened at 112, dropped abruptly toward the 
end of March to 37. 

The 2500 stockholders and the financial 
community were aghast. It appeared that 
certain ore reserves, which had been put at 
twenty million tons five years before the 
last report, and estimated in that report as 
having “ largely increased ” and being “ suf- 
ficient for many years to come,” were only 
in effect about six million tons. , 

For a mine using four thousand tons a 
day the end was not far off,—if these figures 
were correct. 

Engineers and experts were hurried to the 
spot. Their investigations and explorations 
will consume several months. Nobody be- 
lieves that the directors are selling or will 
sell their stock, or that they will fail to do 
everything they ought to do. It is a pleasure 
to chronicle these facts. 

But many investors are realizing for the 
first time a couple of hard facts: (1) A mine 
is self-consuming. It lives out of capital; it 
spends its own principal; its stock ought to 
vield two or three times more than a stock of 
a railroad or factory, so that the prudent in- 
vestor can set aside a sinking fund. (2) 
Proven earning power and honesty of man- 
agers are not enough to constitute any single 
stock by itself an investment. 


FINANCIAL INDIGESTION 
WHEN they asked Mr. Pierpont Mor- 


gan what the trouble was back in 
1902,—why the stock markets were falling 
and business men couldn’t get enough ready 
money,—he made his famous allusion to 
“ undigested securities.” New stocks and 
bonds and notes had been fed to investors a 
little too fast for them to swallow. 
Mr. James J. Hill looked a little deeper 
in his equally noted diagnosis that a large 
number of said stocks, bonds, and notes were 
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not only undigested, but indigestible. Some 
of the biggest new mouthfuls, like the Mer- 
cantile Marine and United States Shipbuild- 
ing offerings, did not contain successful in- 
gredients at all. 

This year again the “ new security ’’ plate 
is piled high,—higher than ever, in fact. 
London broke all its previous records for any 
quarter of any year by a total of nearly half 
a billion of dollars, being some 20 per cent. 
above the record made in Boer War times 
and more than twice the normal. 

Even provincial New York ran up a total 
for the quarter of $644,733,765, topping the 
record of the year before by more than two 
hundred and eighty millions. 

Five minutes’ talk with any active bond 
man anywhere in America will prove that 
this meal, about twice what the investor is 
accustomed to, has not yet been digested. 

Least welcome is the short-term note. 
One railroad after another of high credit is 
found to be borrowing for two or three 
years. That is the most expensive kind of 
money a railroad gets. It has to pay a high 
interest rate. When the notes are refunded 
it has to pay another banker’s commission, a 
clear loss of so many million dollars. A 
railroad likes to sell forty or fifty year bonds. 
When it doesn’t, the supposition is that it 
can’t,—on favorable terms. 

Adding up the short-time borrowings of 
only fifteen companies, mostly railroad, Jan- 
uary 1-April 16, a total is reached of $100,- 
700,000. 

This tells as loud as words that the men 
of big business are reluctant to tie money up. 

As for women, trustees, merchants who 
have retired, and all dependents on income 
from investments, they are wise at such a 
time to buy a good banker’s “ specialties,”— 
securities that don’t figure much in the 
traders’ buy-and-sell game. Or they can 
stick to. those bonds and notes that bring 
the cash back within five years or less. 

International plans are being changed also. 
‘There was a check last month to the stream 
of thick bundles of nice, new bond and stock- 
certificates that had been flowing to Lon- 
don, Amsterdam, and Berlin. 

Since European investors can’t take any 
more of our stocks and bonds, and since we 
have been importing more and exporting 
less than has been the case at this season for 
fifteen years back, we have been forced into 
the third and least pleasant way of settling 
our enormous and rapidly growing debt to 
Europe. We have shipped gold. 
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BURMESE RITE AND AMERICAN GOLD ~ ° 


]* you should ask some busy friend in the 
bank, or store, or mill, or factory his 

opinion on the rice crop in Burma he would 

probably ask you where the joke lay. 

He might remember, if he happened to be 
a reader of Kipling, that there was such a 
thing,—that when the British soldier lay 

By the old Burmese pagoda 

Looking eastward to the sea 
there were rice fields in sight with mist on 
them. 

But where is the connection ? 

It was only last month that a link neither 
humorous nor poetical, very practical in- 
ceed, could be traced between your friend’s 
interests,—or your own, if you happen to 
be a lender or borrower of money,—and the 
hand-sickle harvesting of Burma rice on 
the other side of the world. Following 
out the connection reveals one deal in the 
great game of gold, as the great nations 
have come to play it within the last few 
years. The United States, as usual, loses 
the trick. 

Under a splendid monsoon the rice and 
other Burmese crops have been breaking 
records. So have the demands upon the 
Bank of Bombay and the Bank of Bengal 
for* cash. The planters must pay more 
hands than ever before, and the exporters 
must pay bigger bills from the planters and 
the steamship companies. 

Although the two big East Indian banks 
raised their money rates to 7 per cent., the 
demands waxed even greater. The banks 
granted all the credit they could. Then they 
needed more gold. They drained the banks 
in Egypt. Finally, the Indian Council was 
obliged to sell in London a fortune of rupees 
that has never been equaled on a similar oc- 
casion,—no less than 150 lacs, about seven 
and a quarter millions of dollars,—demand- 
ing gold in exchange. 

But London, too, had been “ extending.” 
Speculators were borrowing heavily to put 
up prices of Rhodesian mining stocks, and 
also rubber plantation stocks. 

No other European nation wanted to give 
up its gold either. Russia is filling up her 
war chests; Paris decided her previous ship- 
ments would be enough, and so on. 

But there is always New York. Although 
the United States needs gold in its business 
probably more than any other country at 
present, still it has no central bank, as each 
of the others have, to “raise the ante,” as it 
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were, and thus keep the other players out in 
case of need. 

Over here we have 23,000 banks, strictly 
separate and independent. Any one of them, 
it is true, could become patriotic, but it 
would thereby cease paying dividends. 

In the first week of last month no less 
than $7,500,000 of gold was engaged for 
London from New York,—just the amount 
the Indian Council had called tor. 

This is very fine for the British colonies 
and dependencies. It is a little hard on 
American borrowers, however. ‘The less 
gold there is in New York the higher the 
interest, other things being equal, that New 
York banks ask and get. 

If you live in the “ interior,’ your friend 
at the bank charges usually an excess over the 
New York interest rate,—greater or less, 
according to his distance,when your friend 
at the mill or store wants to borrow. Every 
I per cent. raise in New York, therefore, 
means 50 cents additional cost to him for 
every $100 of six months’ accommodation. 

What can American borrowers do to get 
organized banking protection? ‘That is 
another story. 


THE MEN OF THE CENTRAL EUROPEAN 
BANKS 


SOME of the missing answer to the ques- 

tion above can be dug out of a last 
month’s Government publication. It is im- 
mensely more readable than the familiar 
dreary discussion on that bugbear of mod- 
ern civilization, ‘‘ The Banking and Curren- 
cy Problem.” It appears under the direction 
of the Monetary Commission, and is en- 
titled : 

“Interviews on the Banking and Curren- 
cy Systems of England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Scotland, and Italy.” 

No essays here, but heart-to-heart talks 
with the Europeans who are actually doing 
what a certain section of publicists fear that 
Americans are not honest and statesmanlike 
enough to do,—namely, manage centralized 
banking organizations, which, each for its 
own nation, protect home borrowers as 
against foreign nations and home lenders. 

For instance, when M. Pallain, Governor 
of the Bank of France, was asked by mem- 
bers of the Monetary Commission as to the 
position of his bank in times of political dis- 
cussion, he answered: 

“No charge has ever been made that the 
bank favored or aided any political party. 
There is never any claim that politics enters 


in any degree into the management of the 
bank. Except for the renewal of the char- 
ter in 1897, no legislation affecting the bank 
has been enacted since 1857.” 

Any French bank, no matter how remote, 
is not far from one of the five hundred of- 
fices of the Big Bank. Any “ bill” or com- 
mercial note indorsed by a solvent merchant 
or other business man, and of the branch in 
question, will be received at said office of 
the Bank of France and “ discounted,” pro- 
vided it runs no more than three months. 

Whether it is a millionaire Parisian mer- 
chant that comes to borrow or the keeper of 
the tiniest provincial inn or store, the rate 
charged is always the same. 

Naturally, M. Pallain was asked whether 
his bank could not make more money if he 
should raise rates in different cases, “ as 
much as the traffic will bear,”—just as an 
American banker would. But he replied: 

“As a banking establishment, if we 
thought it advisable to apply different rates, 
we could easily become the masters of the 
market. But in our position of Bank of 
France, organized to serve the interests of 
public credit in a democratic country, we do 
not believe ourselves justified to use this op- 
tion.” 

The “interview ” tells also of the bank’s 
private customers,—about 30 per cent. of 
the whole. Their average borrowing has 
been some 732 francs ($141). Nearly half 
the borrowers take less than 100 francs 
($19.30) at a time. Many take the low 
limit, five francs! 

France, though physically small, is the 
chief investment market of the world. It 
finances foreign nations. Its own colonies 
extend to Morocco and China. 

If Russia wants a loan running into the 
hundreds of millions,—or if Jean Jacques 
wants a loan of seven francs,—either can 
get it, at the lowest interest rate of the civ- 
ilized world, from the Bank of France, or, 
through it, from the banks it serves. 


TO READ ABOUT RAILROADS 
6¢— WANT to read what the different 


railroads earn, and why they earn it. 
I want something more educational than the 
daily newspaper rumors of why stocks went 
up or down,—yet not nearly as technical or 
lengthy as the big railroad manuals and his- 
tories. In short, I am an investor, and a 
busy one.” 
That speech is the essence of many a re- 
quest from a man who wishes to keep an eye 
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on railroad stocks, perhaps bought with his 
own savings, or bequeathed to some mem- 
ber of his family, or to some boy or girl 
whose guardian he is. 

To keep one close to the heart of the big 
railroads, to follow their earning triumphs 
and expense sorrows from week to week and 
month to month, one has the “ Railroad 
Studies ” of Charles F. Speare, financial edi- 
tor of the New York Evening Mail. 

The strategy that enables the Union Pa- 
cific lines to operate at two-thirds the cost 
of even the most gilt-edged Eastern roads,— 
the peculiar fate of the Southern lines, 
whereby they have been doomed to suffer 
under too much prosperity,—what each road 
gets to haul, how cheaply it hauls it, how 
deeply it has obligated its future to bond and 
stockholders,—these matters are attacked by 
Mr. Speare with more completeness and 
first-hand expertness than in any other cur- 
rent series known to the writer as available 
to the investor who is serious but has little 
leisure. 

The “ Studies” are also collected from 
time to time in pamphlet form. 

Just as practical for its purpose is Floyd 
Mundy’s “ Earning Power of Railroads,” a 
compact annual. It does not go into traffic 
or balance sheets at all. It sticks to income 
and outgo, which, after all, are of the most 
immediate concern to the owner of a rail- 
road stock or even bond. 

The 1910 edition, out last month, has the 
news interest of explaining just how the dif- 
ferent railroad accounts are affected by the 
different percentages charged off in the at- 
tempt to meet the rulings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to “ depreciation.” 
Take ‘‘ equipment ”: Some railroads charged 
off 6 per cent. last year, others only 1. Some 
day this will be straightened out. But until 
an exact rate is specified by the Commission, 
the investor needs just such warnings as Mr. 
Mundy’s to know what the railroad really 
does earn in comparison with its rivals. 

Also in a new edition last month was 
John Moody’s big rating book of American 
railroad securities,—“ The Analyses of Rail- 
road Investments.” Every bond of every im- 
portant line is classified and rated and dis- 
tinguished as to how many miles are mort- 
gaged behind the issue, how much yearly in- 
terest is required, and how much money has 
been available, on an average, during the 
last ten years, 

Each road is analyzed on three sides,— 
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its “‘ physique,” meaning its mileage, locomo- 
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tives and cars, tons of freight, train loads, 
rate per ton per mile, and so on; its income, 
and its capital. The dozen items under each 
of the last two heads are reduced to figures 
per mile, shown for each of the last ten 
years, and the ten-year average is compared 
with the corresponding averages of the chief 
rivals in the territory. 

After many years waiting for just such a 
full, yet simple, record from just such an 
authoritative and impartial source, the “ An- 
alyses ” exist, and leave little excuse for any 
one connected with railroad stocks and bonds 
to be ignorant of their intrinsic value. ° 


LABOR AND ITS DUE 
About a hundred of the fattest Amer- 


ican corporations resumed and_in- 
creased dividends during the first quarter of 
the year to such an extent that the average 
per day for that period was no less than 
$1,500,000! Labor leaders did not let such 
facts escape them. 

Strikes and rumors of strikes frighten the 
investor. Yet broad-minded employers are 
growing more sympathetic, because they see 
it pays. Others are having sympathy forced 
upon them. 

Great railroads like the B. & O., Pennsyl- 
vania, New York Central, Jersey Central, 
Lackawanna, New Haven, and Erie have 
been either settling strikes or anticipating 
them by offers of higher wages. 

The Western Union decided on the 8th 
of last month to devote its $17,000,000 sur- 
plus to improving its plant, and also its em- 
ployees’ salaries and working conditions,—in- 
stead of raising dividends. 

The first large industrial company to raise 
wages was the American Sugar Refining 
Company. The Steel Corporation was next. 

In Wisconsin and New York they are go- 
ing to the root of the matter by working out 
the science of paying damages to workmen 
This costs American employers 
about $23,000,000 a year, most of which 
sum is spent by the companies themselves on 
their lawyers, etc. Even the 40 per cent. or 
so the workmen get must go, in part, to pay 
for their own lawyers. 

In almost every country except America 
the injured worker received damages auto- 
matically and immediately. In England, for 
instance, practically every housekeeper, as 
well as the president of every large cor- 
poration, takes out insurance against this 
‘“employer’s liability.” One effective strike 
antidote will be prepared if the Wisconsin 
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Legislature can apply the insurance plan to 
America, so as not to be confiscatory in cases 
like the big Steel Corporation and the rail- 
roads. 

The best reading at hand for employers 
and labor folks interested is the report of the 
Commission of the New York Legislature, 
on which a hearing was held the 13th of last 
month. 

The report sets forth foreign experience, 
and recommends that the American employer 
be held more accountable for injury in trades 
involving compressed air, explosives, high 
electric currents, railroad work, etc. The 
three pleas of contributory negligence, the 
misconduct of a fellow-servant and the risks 
inherent in the calling are to be much modi- 
fied. They are relics of the old English com- 
mon law, out of date in this age of special 
machinery. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PROFIT- 
SHARING AND LOSS-SHARING 


T°? meet the demands of labor many em- 

ployers say they would be glad to grant 
a share of profits if they were sure the thing 
would end there and would not represent a 
step toward some wild co-operative scheme. 

This fear is very real. Without it there 
would be more profit-sharers in America like 
the Mackay companies, the Du Pont Powder 
Company, and the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, mentioned in these columns last 
month. 

Undue “sharing,” however, is a disease 
that cures itself. -A recent report from the 
British Consul at Lyons, France, narrates 
the collapse of one of the most notable and 
long-tried schemes of socialism,—the ‘ Min- 
ers’ Mine,” of the Loire Coal Basin, inaugu- 
rated in 1891 with an abundance of capital 
and well-wishers, with presents, for instance, 
of $10,000 each from the French Govern- 
ment and the Petit Journal newspaper. 

Like other businesses, the ‘ Miners’ 
Mine” had a bad year now and then. Ac- 
cording to the strict co-operative principle, 
miners who the year before had received 
more than their regular wages had to take 
less. 

Storms, recriminations, and quarrels fol- 
lowed. ‘The chairman was changed no less 
than five times in a single year. This did 
not lead to efficiency of mining. 

The final smash last autumn cast no re- 
proach on profit-sharing proper, a system full 
of success and industrial hope. But this fail- 
ure does define the limits of profit-sharing 
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for certain classes of large corporations. Ac- 
tual control, with its responsibility for losses 
also, is more than employees really want. 


A FREER MARKET FOR STOCKS 


ONLY after years of protest on the part 

of .broad-minded bankers, the inde- 
pendent press, and expert bodies like last 
year’s “ Hughes”’ committee did the brief 
announcement come from the Governors of 
the New York Stock Exchange, last month, 
that hereafter no broker will be allowed to 
offer stock “all or none.” His proposition 
to buy or sell must be “ all or part.” 

These phrases are technical. But their ef- 
fect is national. It cuts at least one foot 
from under manipulation, as practiced in the 
past. It increases the genuineness of quota- 
tions made on the Exchange in the future. 
It represents the longest step the Governors 
have ever taken toward establishing a really 
free market for American investment securi- 
ties since there began to be Governors, nine- 
ty-three years ago. 

A certain number of Exchange transac- 
tions has been, in the past, a farce,—except 
for the consequences, which have sometimes 
been tragic. 

A stock had just sold at $100 a share. Up 
rushed a broker, excitedly bidding 25 or 50 
cents more per share for 6700 shares,—“ all 
or none.” His yearning for that stock could 
not be satisfied with less than 6700 shares. 
He would not take 100 here or 200 or 300 
there, that certain investors are perfectly 
willing to sell at 10014, or maybe less. No, 
he needed 6700 shares,—“ all or none.” 

In most such adventures another broker 
appeared with a complementary order of pre- 
cisely 6700 shares which some one had com- 
missioned him to sell at 10074. 

It must be said that the brokers themselves 
might be innocent agents, usually were. 

It was this “all or none” rule which 
made possible the disgraceful parodies on an 
investment market committed recently in the 
names of the Rock Island Company and the 
Columbus & Hocking Coal & Iron Com- 
pany. 

But now all offerers must accept “ all or 
any part.” 

Other reforms came the other day. The 
brokers ‘who have been “ specialists” in cer- 
tain stocks may no longer take advantage of 
their foreknowledge by trading in these 
stocks against the interest of their clients. 
Banking and brokerage clerks may not spec- 
ulate at all. 
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STEPHEN FRENCH WHITMAN 


(Author of ‘ Predestined ’’) 


RECENT WORKS OF FICTION 


HE publication of a new novel by Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill is always an important 
event in the development of American fic- 

tion. Despite the frequent crudities of style in his 
earlier works, the critics as well as the reading 
public soon recognized the fact that here was a 
masterful story-teller who had a dignified sense of 
his work without taking himself over-seriously ; 

whose fiction was full of incident and “ local 
* color,” and whose stories revolved around those 
alert, active, practical characters which are recog- 
nized as types of the American people. Nearly 
two years ago we noticed Mr. Churchill’s story, 
‘Mr. Crewe’s Career,” his latest novel at that 
time. Since then he has been slowly evolving a 
more artistic piece of work, which now appears 
under the title, “ A Modern Chronicle.’ Its 
theme is the one which has engaged the anxious 
and frequently hysteric attention of the Ameri- 
can fiction writer and the American public 
during the past decade: the American marriage. 
Mr. Robert Herrick, Mrs. Edith Wharton, Mrs. 


Humphry Ward, and Mr. David Graham Phil- 
lips have all within the past five years, with 
varying skill and intensity, presented the lights 
and shadows of this relation which they find is 
sadly in need of readjustment. Honora Leffing- 
well, the heroine of “A Modern Chronicle,” 1s 
very nearly what the novelist has lately come 
to regard as the accepted type of the American 
woman. She is of Southern blood, born in 
Europe of an accomplished dilettante diplomat. 
But from her cradle her ambition is always 
looking toward New York as the object of her 
feminine longings. Wealth and fashion in the 
great social maelstrom of the metropolis she 
imagines will bring her happiness. She marries 
the first New Yorker who proposes himself. A 
rather vulgar person, this Howard Spence, who 
cannot give her anything but a certain wealth 
and fashion, and not much of these. Soon she 
thinks she finds her soul-mate in a certain Hugh 
Chiltern, who is of the rather conventional, 
heavy-villain type. A Western divorce releases 
her from her husband and she marries Chiltern, 
to find herself cut by “society.” Chiltern is 
killed in an accident, Honora goes to Paris, and 
soon she is found and restored to a sane view of 
things that are worth while by Peter Erwin, the 
staunch, able, thoughtful, rather priggish St. 
Louis man whom she knew in her youth and 
whom she undoubtedly should have married in 
the first place. There is very little plot to “ A 
Modern Chronicle,” but we think the book shows 
a firmer, quieter touch, a more effective handling 
of his literary material, and a more natural, 
easy humor than are found in any of Mr. 
Churchill’s other novels. 

“A man may love many times in his life, but 
only one woman takes full and complete pos- 


session of his inner kingdom, as you have 
called it. Man is a sultan. One woman is his 
sultana; the others, absorbing enough during 


their little hour, are the caprices of his desultory 
harem. It is odd that his legal wife should so 
often be but one of these casual minor passions, 
and the woman he may never possess the one to 
persuade him of the immortality of love. It is 
a nice comment upon the makeshifts of civiliza- 
tion.” Around this theme Mrs. Gertrude Ather- 
ton has written her latest novel, which she en- 
titled somewhat mysteriously “Tower of 
Ivory.”* It is an exceedingly ambitious task 
that the novelist has set herself in this book,— 
namely, the retelling in a modern novel the epic 
world force of life as sung by the great poets of 
history. There are in the book a young upper- 
class Englishman of distinction of manner but 
indolent and unstable, two or three women who 
adore him, and one woman (the central feminine 
figure), a great singer who on the stage of the 
great empty opera house of the mad King Louis 
of Bavaria tries to draw the young Englishman 
to inspired heights through the exalted music 
of Wagner. The man of the story possesses 
few attractions. The one really interesting 
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(Mr. Churehill’s latest story, “ A} Modern 
character is the woman of genius, Margarethe 
Styr, who in her maturity has fallen in love 
with an attractive, insignificant young man and 
who endows him with gifts of heart and in- 
tellect which he does not actually possess. 

A strong novel of social life, showing a power 
for psychological analysis and a command of 
literary technique such as is more than unusual, 
indeed is very rare, is Stephen French Whit- 
man’s “ Predestined.”* This story of life in 
New York is a study of the struggle of a man 
of genius but weak character, one Felix Piers, 
against the temptings of the world, the flesh 
and the Devil, in the forms of strong drink, 
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Chronicle,” is reviewed on the opposite page) 
woman, and a natural, inborn indolence. There 
are four women who exert most powerful in- 
fluences over Felix, each one ordering his life 
according to her own temperament and ideas. 
Wealth and no adequate training for life’s 
duties have enervated this man and prevented 
the formation of any character sufficient to 
enable him to realize his lofty ideals, and he 
sinks lower in the social and moral seale with 
each “love adventure,” perhaps lowest of all 
with the good-hearted but narrow and ignorant 
woman he finally marries. The development of 
the theme makes the end as inevitable as that 
of a Greek tragedy. The great trouble with 
Felix, to use his own words at his death,— 
“one’s instincts will persist despite ideals.” 
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A collection of short stories, full of quaint 
pathos and humor, and shrewd knowledge of 
child character, under the general title “ Little 
Aliens,’* comes from the press a few weeks 
after the death of its author, Mrs. Allan Mac- 
Naughton, who was known in fiction by her 
maiden name of Myra Kelly. The scene is the 
Jewish East Side of New York. 


TWO AMERICAN STATESMEN 


Two new volumes in the series known as the 
American Crisis Biographies deal with such 
well-known historical characters as Henry Clay 
and Charles Sumner, two American statesmen 
who certainly had little in common and con- 
cerning whom little can be said at this late day 
to alter the general consensus of opinion. It 
would seem hardly necessary to continue the 
writing of biographies of such men, so much 
having already been done in that direction, but 
the volumes before us differ from many of their 
predecessors in the direction of impartiality. 
The life of Henry Clay,’ although the work of 
his own grandson, is free from prejudice and 
by no means blind to the limitations of its dis- 
tinguished subject. On the very day that Clay 
left the United States Senate Sumner entered 
it. The biographer of Sumner® is George H. 
Haynes, of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
who approaches his task in the spirit of the 
truth-seeking historical scholar. He too seems 
to have been uninfluenced by predilections and 
is able to see that any value that his work may 
have must consist less in its exploitation of 
new material than in its perspective and point 
of view. It is hard for us to realize that at the 
end of the Civil War Abraham Lincoln and 
Charles Sumner could have been characterized 
by a historical writer as “the two most in- 
fluential men in public life.’ In the years that 
have intervened Sumner’s figure has receded 
farther and farther into the background. 


THE INDIAN AND HIS WESTERN HAUNTS 


Two valuable books about the American 
Indian, both written by men who really know 
him, have just come from the press. The 
former Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. 
Francis E. Leupp, gives a peculiarly lucid expo- 
sition of the work and aims of the Indian De- 
partment and of Indian affairs in general, with 
important suggestions for the solution of what 
is known as the Indian “ problem.”* Mr. Leupp 
himself modestly describes his book as “ simply 
a message of friendly counsel from a white 
citizen of the United States, proud of his 
country and anxious to see the members of our 
dominant race do their full duty toward a 
weaker element in the population who were 
Americans long before we were.” A good com- 
panion volume to Mr. Leupp’s is Major James 
McLaughlin’s narrative of adventure and study 
of Indian character, which he entitles “ My 
Friend the Indian.”*® As Indian agent and in- 
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spector Major McLaughlin has had intimate 
relations with the red man for a period of 
nearly forty years. In 1890 it was Major Mc- 
Laughlin who ended the Ghost Dance trouble 
by the arrest of Sitting Bull. He is known 
among the Indians as “the negotiator.” 
Thrilling episodes of Indian history are not 
lacking in Major McLaughlin’s account,—for ex- 
ample, the Indian side of the story of the Custer 
massacre at Little Big Horn and the story of 
Chief Joseph’s retreat with the Nez Perces. In 
this book, as in Mr. Leupp’s, there are inform- 
ing chapters about the federal administration 
of Indian affairs. 

The romance of the West, in which Indian 
fights figure so prominently, is farther drawn 
upon in “The Last American Frontier,”* by 
Frederic Logan Paxson, of the University of 
Michigan. Professor Paxson’s story is not con- 


fined, however, to the record of Indian fights. - 


He has sought to preserve the picturesque at- 
mosphere that belonged to what we once knew 
as the “ Far West” and to indicate those forces 
which have shaped the history of the country 
beyond the Mississippi. The great merit of 
Professor Paxson’s work lies in the excellent 
use that he has made of many historical stores 
heretofore little used and practically inaccessible 
to the general public. A great deal of really 
significant information of one kind and another 
has thus been preserved from oblivion. 


EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS 


A remarkable study of the political and 
economical bearings of war and armaments 
upon the social and commercial civilization of 
Europe is Mr. Norman Angell’s little volume 
entitled “ Europe’s Optical Illusion.”" Briefly, 
the thesis of this study is the contention that the 
increasing interdependence and delicacy of the 
modern credit system brought about by the 
marvelous development in rapid communication 
during the past forty years has “altogether 
changed the elements of European statecraft by 
rendering: wealth intangible so far as military 
conquest is concerned.” In other words, under 
modern conditions it is practically an economic 
impossibility for one nation by military power 
to seize either the wealth or the trade of 
another. Any attempt on the part of the con- 
queror to do either of these things would neces- 
sarily involve his own finance, credit and com- 
merce as well as those of the conquered. By 
this argument Mr. Angell endeavors to prove 
“the commercial and economic futility of mili- 
tary conquest.” 


THE MOSQUITO AND DISEASE 


Sir Rubert W. Boyce, dean of the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, has written a 
timely book, for which he has selected the title 
“ Mosquito or Man? or The Conquest of the 
Tropical World.” * The book epitomizes what is 
known as the tropical medical movement, which 
was initiated in Great Britain while Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain was Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and.was energetically supported by 
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merchants interested in the health progress of 
tropical countries, until it at last spread all over 
the civilized world. It is certainly a cause for 
optimism that, as a result of the vigorous cam- 
paign against the mosquito, malaria, yellow 
fever, and sleeping sickness,—characterized by 
Sir Rubert Boyce as “the greatest enemies that 
mankind has ever had to contend with,”—are 
now fully in hand. While England has had a 
great part in this practical conquest of tropical 
disease, it should not be forgotten that the 
American army surgeons Reed, Carroll, Agra- 
monte, and Lazear, who were sent to Cuba to 
study yellow fever, really demonstrated the 
propagation of vellow fever by the mosquito 
and thus laid the foundations of practically all 
that has been done to exterminate that scourge 
from the world. 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC HISTORY] 


Most Americans who have grown up since 
the Civil War have a surprise in store for them 
in the pages of Dr. Emerson D. Fite’s book on 
“Social and Industrial Conditions in the North 
During the Civil War.”* Those of us who 
have depended on the histories of the period 
have been led to believe that war and politics 
were the only topics that interested the people 
during the years 1861-65. Dr. Fite, on the other 
hand, has attempted to find out what the people 
at home were doing to gain their livelihoods 
while the battles were being fought south of 
Mason and Dixon’s Line. He has learned: that 
socially and industrially the North was more 
active and prosperous than ever before. “The 
output of raw materials from the farms, the 
mines, and the forests was unusual, and trans- 
portation and manufacturing activity “was ex- 
traordinary ; practically all branches of commer- 
cial life flourished.” He has found that even 
lavish expenditure upon luxuries and amusements 
was not lacking. A detailed study of these 
extraordinary conditions forms a wholly new 
contribution to American social and industrial 
history. & 

The third and fourth volumes of the 
“Documentary History of American Industrial 
Society,” * a work to which we have called at- 
tention in former numbers of this Review, are 
entirely devoted to labor conspiracy cases 
arising during the period 1806-1842, including 
reprints of the original statements, indictments. 
reports, arguments, testimony, and decisions of 
all the labor conspiracy cases, ending with the 
notable decision of Justice Shaw of Massachu- 
setts in 1842. Although thé history of these 
cases has remained practically a sealed book to 
American publicists and students, they involve 
the important question known to-day as the 
open or closed shop, and the documents here 
reprinted bring out not only the legal questions 
involved but also the detailed industrial and 
commercial conditions of the time. In these 
documents it appears that the word “scab” in 
its present-day sense was in frequent us in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. The 
editorial work on these volumes was done by 
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Prof. John’R. Commons and Prof. Eugene A. 
Gilmore, of the University of Wisconsin. 

The second volume of Gustavus Myers’ 
“History of the Great American Fortunes ” * 
tells the story of the building of American rail- 
road systems and the exploitation of the public 
lands. The beginnings and growth of the 
Vanderbilt and the Gould fortunes are related 
in detail. This story is to be continued in a 
third volume to appear shortly. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


A series of new practical guides to all the 
“tourist countries” of the world is_ being 
brought out by Small, Maynard & Co. The 
guides issued up to the present include a two- 
volume one on Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the one which treats of Mexico, Central 
America, South America, and the West Indies. 
The guide to Great Britain‘ is by M. D. 
Frazar. The one to Latin America® is by Dr. 
Albert Hale, who has already to his credit a 
number of works on Central and South Ameri- 
can topics. We publish an article from his pen 
elsewhere this month. These guides are packed 
full of information useful to the traveler, ar- 
ranged in a more accessible and compact form 
than is the case with most guides. 

Another commendable practical traveler’s 
companion for European tour is the “ Satchel 
Guide to Europe,’*® compiled with maps by Dr. 
W. J. Rolfe. 

An edition de luxe of the Funk & Wagnalls 
Students’ Standard Dictionary,’ recently issued, 
is a very useful and attractive work of refer- 
ence. This work, which has been abridged from 
the regular Standard Dictionary, gives the -or- 
thography, pronunciation, meaning, and etymol- 
ogy of more than 60,000 words and phrases, to- 
gether with synonyms and antonyms. 

In preparing his new “ Manual of Garden- 
ing,” * Prof. L. H. Bailey, he teils us, combined 
and revised the main parts of his other two 
books, ‘“ Garden-Making” and “The Practical 
Garden-Book,” adding new material, the results 
of the experience of ten years. Professor 
Bailey has seen and studied amateur and com- 
mercial gardening in all parts of the United 
States. He knows the “why” and the “how,” 
and this volume, which is helpfully illustrated, 
is, as his subtitle makes it, “a practical guide to 
the making of home grounds and the growing 
of flowers, fruits, and vegetables for home use.’ 

In his little monograph entitled “Comets: 
Their Origin, Nature, and History,”° Mr. 
Henry W. Elson answers all the questions that 
will be asked by the average man and woman 
during the next few weeks about the brilliant 
visitor to our skies. Mr. Elson begins at the 
beginning and considers the solar system and the 
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stars, following with a discussion of the nature 
and behavior of comets. He then considers 
superstitions about these strange astronomical 
bodies, describes some of the more remarkable 
comets of history, tells about meteors and 
shooting stars, and devotes his last chapter to 
the history of Halley’s comet and what we may 
expect to learn about it this year. 

An enterprising member of the Baltimore bar, 
Mr. Arthur W. Machen, Jr., has compiled a 
treatise on the federal corporation tax law of 
1909... The fact that corporations are under 
permanent obligation to make returns to the 
federal Government under this statute renders 
it highly important that they should be possessed 
of accurate knowledge regarding their rights 
and liabilities. In the absence of court decisions 
such knowledge is not in all cases easy to ac- 
quire, and Mr. Machen has done well to publish 
in this compact form an intelligent commentary 
on the chief points in the law which require 
elucidation. Appendices to the volume contain 
the Treasury regulations, -with annotations and 
explanations, and forms of returns. 

A book on government for young Americans, 
which deals with the control of public utilities, 
public service commissions, conservation of 
natural resources, and recent aspects of the 
tariff, is certainly a novelty in the text-book 
literature of the subject. Mr. Crittenden Mar- 
riott, the author of “Uncle Sam’s Business,” 
deals intelligently and entertainingly with these 
topics in his little handbook entitled ‘“ How 
Americans Are Governed in Nation, State, and 
City.”* As in his former volume, Mr. Marriott 
attempts to picture government in its actual 
workings instead of devoting much space to his- 
torical origins and evolution. It is natural and 
proper that an increasing amount of attention be 
given to municipal problems, and some of the 
questions which have arisen in connection with 
our modern colonial policy demand notice. 
All in all the book marks a distinct ad- 
vance on the ordinary type of “civil gov- 
ernment” text-book. 

The seventh volume of the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia® contains numerous articles of special in- 
terest in both religious and secular fields of 
knowledge. One of the most important of the 
theological disquisitions in this volume is the 
study: of “infallibility’” by Prof. Patrick J. 
Toner, of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, Ire- 
land. <A valuable contribution to American 
ethnology is the article on American Indians, 
by James Mooney, of the Ethnological Bureau 
at Washington. The social and religious con- 
ditions of modern India are ably and fairly 
treated by the Rev. Ernest R. Hull, editor of 
the Examiner at Bombay. These are only a few 
of the articles that make up a valuable and in- 
teresting volume of the encyclopedia. 

Of special interest to Roman Catholic readers 
is a little book entitled “The Spirit of St. Al- 
phonsus Liguori,”* the founder of the Re- 
demptorist order, which has been translated 
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from the German of the Rev. Joseph A. Krebs 
by the Rev. Cornelius Warren. The work is 
based upon the fourth volume of the life of St. 
Alphonsus by the late Cardinal Villecourt. In 
a sense it is a supplement to the three large 
volumes which originally constituted that work. 


TWO MUNICIPAL HANDBOOKS. 


One of the most useful publications of the 
Russell Sage Foundation is a handbook of 
housing reform for practical use in American 
cities, by Lawrence Veiller.. Much effective use 
might be made of this book in the campaign 
for housing reform that has been inaugurated 
by the National Housing Association in a score 
of States. The American people seem to be at 
last coming to a realizing sense of the fact that 
there is a housing problem outside of the cities 
of New York and Chicago. A recent investiga- 
tion in Indiana, for instance, showed that in 
small villages there were cases of bad housing 
which threatened the health of the whole com- 
munity. If anyone can tell how to prevent 
these housing evils it is Mr. Veiller, who has 
made a lifelong study of the subject and has 
served on tenement-house commissions repeat- 
edly, besides acting as First Deputy Tenement 
Commissioner in New York immediately after 
the Tenement Department came into existence. 

The first volume of a much-needed work on 
municipal franchises, by Dr. Delos F. Wilcox, 
of the New York Public Service Commission, 
has just appeared.® In this work Dr. Wilcox 
sets forth the terms and conditions upon which 
private corporations enjoy special franchises in 
the streets of American cities. The present vol- 
ume is entirely devoted to pipe and wire 
franchises. This work, it is believed, repre- 
sents the first attempt to analyze and describe 
municipal franchises as they exist in actual 
operation in American cities. For the second 
volume are reserved the discussion of the vari- 
ous clauses of transportation and_ terminal 
franchises and the general observations and 
clauses in regard to the taxation and control of 
public utilities. Dr. Wilcox is in charge of the 
Bureau of Franchises of the New York Public 
Service Commission (First District). 


OTHER BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


The speeches delivered by President Taft 
during the campaign ‘which resulted in his elec- 
tion, and in the few months intervening between 
his "election and inauguration, have been col- 
lected and brought out in a volume entitled 
“ Political Issues and Outlooks.”* The Presi- 
dent’s views on a great variety of topics may 
be gleaned from a perusal of these addresses. 

Prof. Henry T. Stephenson’s study of “ The 
Elizabethan People” *® is informing and erudite 
without being dull. The reader is brought face 
to face with Shakespeare’s contemporaries and 
is made to feel that such people really lived and 
moved and had their being in old “London. 
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